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of councils over the pope; and the inviolable 
character of the Gallican usa, But the fourth 
is more particularly remarkable, sinco it im) 

new limits even to the spiritual authority OF the 
pontiff. ‘Even in questions of faith, the decision 
of the pope is not incapable of amendment, so 
long as it is without the assent of the church,’ 
We see that the temporal power of the kingdom 
received support from the spiritual authority, 
which was in its turn upheld by the secular 
arm The king is declared free from the inter- 
ference of the pope's temporal authority, the 
clergy are exempted from submission to the un- 
limited exercise of his spiritual power It was 
the opinion of contemporaries, that although 
France might remain within the pale of the 
Catholic church, it yet stood on the threshold, 
in readiness for stepping beyond it ‘The kang 
exalted the propositions above named into a k: 

of ‘Articles of Faith,’ a symbolical book All 
schools were to be regulated in conformity with 
these precepts; and no man could attain to a 
degree, either in the jaridical or theological 
faculties, who did not swear to maintain them 
But the pope also was still possessed of a weapon. 
The authors of this declaration —tho members 
of this assembly — were promoted and preferred 
by the king before all other candidates for epis 
copal offices, but Innocent refused to grant them 
spiritual institution They might enjoy the reve 
nues of those sees, but ordination they did not 
receive; nor could they venture to exercise one 
spiritual act of theepiscopate These complica 
tions were still further perplexed by the fact 
that Louis XLV. at that moment resolved on that 
relentless extirpation of the Huguenots, but too 
well known, and to which he proceeded chiefly 
for the purpose of proving his own perfect ortho- 
doxy. He believed himself to be rendering a 
great service to the church, It has indeed been 
also affirmed that Innocent XI was aware of his 
purpose and had approved it, but this was not 
the fact. The Roman court would not now hear 
of conversions effected by armed apostles. ‘It 
was not of such methods that Christ availed him- 
self: men must be led to the temple, not dragged 
into it.” New dissensions continually arose In 
the year 1687, the French ambassador entered 
Rouie with so imposing a retinue, certain squad- 
rons of cavalry forming part of it, that the right 
of asylum, which the ambassadors claimed at 
that time, not only for their palace, but also for 
the adjacent streets, could by no means have 
deon easily disputed with him, although the 
popes had solemnly abolished the usage. With 
an armed force the ambussador braved the pontiff 
in his own capital. ‘They come with horses and 
chariots,’ said Innocent, ‘ but we will walk in the 
name of the Lord.’ He pronounced the censures 
of the church on the ambassador; and the church 
of 8t, Louis, in which the latter had attended a 
masa, was laid under interdict. The 
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deprived of canonical institution ; a ter- 
ritory of the Holy See occupied by the king: 
it was, in fact, the actual breaking out of schism, 
yet did Pope Innocent refuse to yield a single 
atep. If we ask to what he trusted for support 
on this occasion, we perceive that it was not to 
the effect of the ecclesiastical censures in France, 
nor to the influence of his apostolic dignity, but 
rather, and above all, to that universal resistance 
which had been aroused in Europe against those 
enterprises of Louis XIV. that were menacin, 
the existence of its liberties, To this ener 
opposition the pope now also attached himself. 
.... If the pope had promoted the interests of 
Protestantism by his policy, the Protestants on 
their side, by maintaining the balance of Europe 
against the *exorbitant Power,’ also contributed 
to compel the latter into compliance with the 
spiritual claims of Bie ‘papacy. It is true that 
when this result ensued, Innocent XL was no 
longer in existence; but the first French ambas- 
sador who appeared in Rome after his death (10th 
cf August, 1689) renounced the right of asylum: 
the deportment of the king was altered; Te- 
stored Avignon, and cntered into negotiations. 

. . Afwr the early death of Alexander VIII, 
the French made all possible efforts to secure the 
choice of a pontiff disposed to measures of peace 
and conciliation, a purpose that was indeed ef- 
fected by the elevation of Antonio Pignatelli, 
who assumed the tiara with the name of Innocent 
XIL., on the 12th of July, 1691. . . . The nego- 
tiations continued fortwo years. Innocent more 
than once rejected the formulas proposed to him 
by the clergy of France, and they were, in fact, 
compelled at length to declare that all measures 
discussed aud resolved on in the assembly of 
1682 should be considered as not havinj 2 
discussed or resolved on ‘casting ourselves at 
the feet of your holiness, we profess our unspeak- 
able grief for what has been done.’ It was not 
until they had made this unreserved recantation 
that Innocent accorded them canonica) institu- 
tion. Under these conditions only was peace re- 
stored Louis XIV wrote to the pope that he 
retracted his edict relating to the four articles, 
Thus we perceive that the Roman see once more 
maintained its prerogatives, even though op- 

by the most powerful of monarchs.”—L, 
Ranke, Eat of the Popes, bk. 8, sect. 16 (0. 2). 
. D. 1689.—Election of Alexander VIII. 

A. D. 1691.—Election of Innocent XII. 

A. D, 1700.—Election of Clement XI, 

A. D, 1700-1790.—Effects of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, — Declining _- 
‘The issue of the War of the Sp: Succession 
** will serve to show us that when the Pope was 
not, as in his contest with Louis XIV., favoured 
by political events, he could no longer laugh to 
scorn the edicts of European potentates, red 
IL of Spain, that wretched specimen of humanity, 
weak in body, and still weaker in mind, haunted 
byeuperstt jous terrors which almost unsettled 
his reason, was now, in the year 1700, about to 
descend to a premature grave. He was without 
male issue, and was uncertain to whom he should 
bequeath the splendid inheritance transmitted to 
him by his ancestors. The Pope, Brace ged 
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vent the execution of tho partition treaty con- 
cluded between France, England, and Holland, 
according to which the Archduke Charles . . 
was to have Spain, the Indies, and the Nether- 
lands, while nce took the Milanese, or the 
Province of Lorraine. The Archbishop of To- 
Jedo seconded the exhortation of the Pope, and so 
worked on the superstitious terrors of the dying 
monarch that he signed a will in favour of the 
Duke of Anjou, which was the cause of lamenta- 
tion, and mourning, and woe, for twelve years, 
throughout Europe, from the Vistula to the At- 











Jautic Occan [see Srats: A.D, 1701-1702; and 
Exoraxp: A, D. 1701-1702]... . The Duke of 
Marlborough’s splendid victories of Blenheim 
and Ramillies . .. placed the Emperor Joseph 


(1705-11), the brother of the Archduke Charles, 
in possession of Germany and the Spanish Neth- 
erlands (see Gurwany: A. D. 1704; and Neru- 
ERLANDS: A. D. 1706-1707]; and the victory of 
Prince Eugene before Turin made him supreme 
in the vorth of Italy and the kingdom of Naples 
[see Iraty: A. D. 1701-1713]. The Pope, Clem- 
ent XI, was now reduced to a most humiliating 
position. Political events had occurred . . . 
which served toshow very plainly that the Pope, 
without a protector, coukl not, as in former 
days, bid defiance to the mouarchs of Europe. 
His undutiful son, the Emperor, compelled him 
to resign part of his territories us a security for 
his peaceful demeanour, and to acknowledge the 
Archduke Charles, the Austrian claimant to the 
Spanish throne. The peace of Utrecht, concluded 
in 1713 [see Urrecut: A. D, 1712-1714), which 
produced the dismemberment of the monarchy, 
but left Philip in the peaceful occupation of the 
throne of Spain, did indeed release him from that 
obligation; but itdid notrestore him tothe ‘high 
and palmy state’ which he occupied before he 
was obliged to submit to the Imperial arms. It 
inflicted a degradation upon him, for it trans- 
ferred to other sovereigns, without bis consent, 
his fiefs of Sicily and Sardinia. Now, also, it 
became manifest that the Pope could no longer 
assert an indirect sovereignty over the Italian 
States; for, notwithstanding his opposition, it 
conferred a large extent of territory un the Duke 
of Savoy, which bas, in our day, been expanded 
into a Kingdom under the sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel and his successor. We have a further 
evidence of the decline of the Flew in the 
change in the relative position of the States of 
Europe as Papal and anti-Papal during the 
Spee century, after the death of Louis 
XIV. The Papal powers of Spain in the six- 
teenth century, and of pain, and Aus- 
tris, in the lutter half of the seventeenth century, 
determined the Polley of Europe... . On the 
other hand, En; |, Prussia, and Russia be- 
came, in the eighteenth century, the ee lead- 
ing powers in the world. . . . The Pope, then, 
no longer stood at the bead of those powers 
which swayed the destinies of E ees 
‘The Papacy, from the death of Louis XIV. till 
the time of the French Revolution, led a very 
quiet and obscure Ee ou hee Do part in any of 
great events w! luring the eighteenth 
century were agitatin; Europe, and gained no 
spiritual or Po i is A.R Penning- 
wh. 2 1713.— The Bull Unigenitus and the 
Christian doctrines it See Port 
BovaL anp THE Jansxmsrs: A.D. 1703-1715. 
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A. D. 1721.—Election of Innocent XIII. 
A. D. 1724.—Election of Benedict XIII, 
D. 1730.—Election of Clement XII, 

A. D. 1740.—Election of Benedict XIV. 

A. D, 1758.—Election of Clement XIII. 

A.D. 1785-1769, —- Defense of the Jesuits, 
on their expulsion from France, 

Parma, Venice, Modena and Bavaria. See 
Jesurre: A. D. 1761-1769. 

A. D. 1769.—Election of Clement XIV. 

A. D. 1773. — Suppression of the Jesuits, 
See Jusurrs: D, 1469-1871, 

A.D.9 Election of Pius VI. 

A. D. 1789-1810.— Founding of the Roman 
Episcopate in the United States of America. 
—In 1789, the first episcopal see of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States was 
founded, at Baltimore, by a bull of Pope Pius 
VL, which appointed Father John Carroll to be 
its Dishop. [n 1810, Bishop Carroll “* was raised 
to the dignity of Archbishop, and four suffragan 
dioceses were created, with their respective sees 
at Philadelphia, Bosto w York, and Bards- 
town, in Kentucky."—J. A. Russell, The Cath- 
olic Church in the (Hixt. of the Third Plen- 
ary Couucit of Baltimore, pp. 18-18). 

A. D. 1790-1791.—Revolution at Avignon.— 
Reunion of the Province with France. Sce 
FRAN A.D. 1790-1791 

A. D. 1796.—First extortions of Bonaparte 
from the Pope. See France: A. D. 1796 
(Apnii—Ocronen). 

A. D. 1797.—Treaty of Tolentin Papal 

i to the 
See 


territory taken by Bonaparte to a 
Cispadane and Cisalpine Republics. 
France: A. D. 1796-1797 (Ocronen—Arrm), 

A. D. 1797-1798. — French occupation of 
Rome.—Formation of the Roman Republic,— 
Removal of the Pope. See Fxance: A. D, 
1797-1798 (DecemuEn—May). 


A. D. 1800.—Election of Pius VII. 
A. D. 1802.—The Concordat with Napoleon. 
































—Its Ultramontane influence. See France: 
A.D. 1801-1804, 

A. D. 1804.—Journey of the Pi to Paris 
for the coronation of Napoleon. Sce FRANCE: 





A. D._ 1804-1805. 

A. D, 1808-1814, — Conflict of Pius VII, 
with Napoleon.—French seizure of Rome and 
the Papal States.—Captivity of the Pope at 
Savona and Fontainebleau.—The Concordat 
of 1813 and its retraction. — Napoleon “had 
long. been quarrelling with Pius VIL, to make a 
tool of whom be had iny ‘the concordat on 
France. The Pope ted, as the Emperor 
might have expected, and, not obtaining the 
price of his compliance, hindered the latter's 
plans in every way that hegcould, He resisted 
‘as head of the Church and as temporal sovereign 
of Rome, refusing to close his dominions either 
to the English or to Neapolitan refugees of the 
Bourboa party. Napoleon would not allow the 
Pope to sct us ® monarch independent of the 
Empire, but insisted that he was amenable to 
the Emperor, as Kee ihe a Petaee just as his pre- 
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the Roman territories, and made themselves 
masters of the ancient capital of the world. 
They immediately oeeup the castle of St. 
Angelo, and the gotes of the city, and entirely 
disp the papal troops. Two months 
afterwards, an imperial decree of Napoleon sev- 
ered the provinces of Ancona, Urbino, Ma- 
cerata, and Camerino, which had formed part 
of the ecclesiastical estates, under the gift of 
Charlemagne, for nearly a thousand years, and 
annexed them to the kingdom of Maly.’ The 
reason assigned for this spoliation was, ‘That 
the actual sovereign of Rome has constantly de- 
clined declare war against the English, and to 
coalesce with the Kings of Italy and Naples for 
the defence of the Italian ‘peuiusula. The 
interests of these two kingdoms, as well as of the 
of Naples and Italy, require that their 
col nications should not be interrupted by a 
hostile power.’”—Sir A. Alison, Hist, of Europe, 
1789-1815, ch. 51 (cv. 11).—" The pope protested 
in vain against such violence, Napoleon paid 
no attention. . . . He confiscated the weulth of 
the cardinals who did not return to the place of 
their birth. He disurmed nearly all the guards 
of the Holy Father—the nobles of this guard 
were imprisoned. Finally, Stiollis [the French 
commander] had Cardinal’ Gabrielle, pro-Secre- 
tary of State, curried off, and put seals upon his 
papers. On May 17, 1809, a decree was issued 
by Napoleon, dated from ‘Vienna, proclaiming 
the union (in his quality of successor to Charle- 
magne) of the States of the pope with the 
French Empire, ordaining that the city of Rome 
should be a free and itnperial vy; that the 
pope should continue to have his seat’there, and 
that he should enjoy a revenue of 2,000,000 
francs. On June 10, he had this decree promul- 
gated at Rome, On this sane June 10, the pope 
protested ngainst all these spoliations, refused 
all pensions, and recapitulating all the outrages 
of which he bad cause to complain, issued the 
famous and imprudent bull of excommunication 
against the authors, favourers, and executors of 
the acts of violence aguinst him and the Sloly 
See, but without naming any one. Napoleon 
was incensed at it, and on the first impulse he 
wrote to the bishops of France a letter in which 
he spoke in almost revolutionury terms ‘of him 
who wished,’ said he, ‘to make dependent upor 

a perishable temporal power the eternal interest 
of cousciences, and thut of all spiritual affai 
On the Oth of July, 1808, Pius VII., taken from 
Rome, after he had been asked if he would re- 
nounce the temporal sovereignty of Rome and of 
the States of the Church, was conducted by Gen- 
eral Radet as far as Savone, where he arrived 
alone, August 10, the cardinals having all been 
previously transported to Paris. Aud to com- 
plete the spoliation of the pope, Napoleon issued 
on the 17th of February, B10, 0 senatus-consul- 
tum which bestowed upon the eldest son of the 
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cording to the wishes and prayers of the eccle- 
siaktic commission, a Httle more liberty, ag- 
gravated, on the contrary, this situation, and 
rendered his captivity harder. In effect, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1810, appeared the senatus-consultum 
provouncing the union of the Roman States 
with the French Etpire; the independence of 
the imperial throne of all authority on earth, and 
annulling the temporal existence of the popes. 
‘This senatus-consultum assured @ pension to the 
pope, but it ordained also that the pope should 
take oath to do nothing in opposition to the four 
articles of 1682. ‘The pope must have con- 
soled himself, .. . even to rejoicing, that they 
made tbe insulting pension they offered im 
depend upon the taking of such an oath, and it 
isthat which furnished him with a reply 80 nobly 
apostolic: that he had no need of this pension, 
1 that he would live on the charity of the 
hful. .. . The rigorous treatment to which 
the Holy Father was subjected at Savona was 
continued during the winter of 1811-1812, and 
in the following spring. At this time, it seems 
there was some feur, on the appearance of an 
English squadron, that it might carry off the 
pope; and the empesor gave the order to trans- 
fer him to Fontainebleau. This unbappy old 
mun Jeft Suvova, June 10, and was forced to 
travel day and night. He fell quite ill at the 
hospice of Mont Cenis; but they forced him none 
the less to continue his journey. They lad com- 
pelled Lim to wear such clothes . . . as not to 
betray who he was on the way they had to fol- 
low. They took great care also to conceal his 
journey from the public, and the secret was so 
profoundly kept, that on arriving at Fontaine- 
bleau, June 19, the concierge, who bad not been 
advised of his arrival, and who had made no 
ion, was obliged to receive him in his 

e The Uoly Father was # long 
time before recovering from the fatigue of this 
painful journey, and from the needlessly rigor: 
h they had subjected him. 

ced by Napoleon, who 
as the Arcl piston of Tours, 
the Bishop nies, the Bishop of Evreux, 
and the Bishop of Tréves, were ordered to go 
aud see the pope... . The Russian campaign, 
marked by so many disasters, was getting to & 

































{ close. The emperor on his return to Paris, De- 


cember 18, 1812, still cherished chimerical hopes, 
and was meditating without doubt, more gigantic 
projects. Before carrying them out, he wisbed 
to take up aguin the affairs of the Church, either 
because he repented not having finished with 
them at Savona, or because he bud the fancy to 
prove that he could do more in a two hours’ téte- 
a-tte with the pope, than had been done by the 
council, its commissions, and its most able nego- 
tiators, He had beforehand, however, taken 
measures which were to facilitate his personal 
negotiation. The Holy Father had been sur- 
rounded for several months by cardinals and 
prelates, who, either from conviction or from 
submission to the emperor, depicted the Church 
as having arrived at a state of anarchy which 
put its existence in peril. They, repeated inces- 
santly to the pope, that if he did not get recon- 
ciled with the emperor and secure the aid of his 
power to arrest the evil, schism would be inevit- 
able. Finally, the Sovereign pontiff over- 
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found himself well prepared for the scene Na- 
poleon had planned to play, and which was to 
assure him what he believed to be a success. 
On January 19, 1813, the emperor, accompanied 
by the Empress Marie Louise, entered the apart- 
ment of the Holy Father unexpectedly, rushed 
to him and embraced him with effusion. Pius 
VL, surprised and uffected, allowed himself to 
‘be induced, after a few explanations, to give his 
approbation to the propositions that were im- 
d, rather than subnntted to him. ‘They were 
Fawn up in eleven articles, which were not yet 
& compact, but which were to serve as the basis 
of anew act On Junuary 24, the emperor and 
the@ope affixed their signatures to this strange 
per, which was lucking in the usual diplomatic 
forms, since they were two sovereigns who had 
treated directly ‘together It was said in these 
articles, that the pope would exercise the pontiti- 
cate in France, and in Italy;—that his ambas 
sadors and those in authority near him, should 
enjoy all diplomatic privileges; — that such of 
his domains which were not disposed of should 
be free from taxes, and that those which were 
transferred should be replaced by an income of 
2,000,000 francs;—that the pope should nomi- 
nate, whether in France or m Italy, to episcopal 
sees which should be subsequenily fixed, that 
the suburban sees should be re-established, and 
depend on the nomination of the pope, and that 
the unsold lands of these secs should be restored , 
that the pope should give bishoprics ‘in parti- 
bus’ to the Roman bishops absent from their 
diocese by force of circumstances, and that he 
should serve them a pension equal to their 
former revenue, until such time #3 they should 
be appointed to vacant sees; that the emperor 
and the pope should agree in opportune time as 
to the reduction to be made if it took place, in 
the bishoprics of Tuscany and of the country 
about Geneva, as well as to the institution of 
bishoprics in Holland, and in the Hanseatic de- 
partments; that the propaganda, the confessional, 
and the archives shonld be established in the 
place of sojourn of the Holy Father, finally, 
that His Imperial Majesty bestowed his good 
proces pon ‘the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
ymen, who had incurred his displeasure in con- 
nection with actual events... . The news of 
the signing of the treaty occasioned great joy 
among the people, but it appears that of the 
pore was of short duration. The sacrifices he 
adi been led to make were hardly consummated, 
than he experienced bitter grief, this could but 
be increased in proportion us the exiled and im- 
prisoned cardinals, Consalvi, Pacca, di Pietro, 
on obtaining their liberty, received also the au- 
thorization to repair to Fontainebleau. What 
passed then between the Holy Father and these 
cardinals I do not pretend to yw; but it must 
‘be that Napoleon had been warned by some 
symptoms of what was about to happen for, in 
spite of the agreement he had with the 
fore to consider the eleven articles only as pre- 
inaries which were not to be published, he de- 
cided nevertheless to make them the object of a 
message that the arch-chancellor was charged to 
submit to the senate. is premature publicity 
given to an act which the pope so ly re- 
Ectasion wits be audvensed tute csteror Oy 
which earcresed tg te eeaparcr bya 

igh greatly irritated by the retracta- 
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tion, believed it was to his interest not to make any 
noise about it, and decided to take outwardly no 
notice of it, He had two decrees published: 
one of February 18, and the other of March 25, 
1818. By the first, the new Concordat of Jan- 
uary 25 was declared state law; by the second, 
he declared it obligatory upon ‘archbishops, 
bishops, and chapters, and ordered, according to 
Article IV. of this Concordat that the archbishoy 
should confirm the nominated bishops, and in 
case of refusal, ordained that they should be 
summoned before the tribunals, te restricted 
anew the liberty that had been given momen- 
tarily to the Holy Father, and Cardinal di Pietro 
returned toexile. Thereupon, Napoleon started, 
soon after, for that campaign of 1813 in Ger: 
many, the prelude to that which was to lead to 
his downfall, The decrees issued ‘ab irato’ were 
not executed, and during the vicissitudes of the 
campaign of 1813, the imperial government at- 
tempted several times to reuew with the pope 
negotiations which failed | Matters dragged 
along thus, and no one could foresee any issue 
when, on January 23, 1814, it was suddenly 
learned that the pope had left Fontainebleau 
that very day, and returned to Rome... Mu- 
rut, who had abandoned the cause of the emperor, 
and who... had treated with the coalition, 
wus then occupying the States of the Church, 
and it is evident that Napoleon in his indigna- 
ton against Murat, preferred to allow the pope 
to re-enter his States, to seeing them in the hands 
of his brother-in law = While Pius VII was 
en route sud the emperor was fighting in Cham- 
pagne, a decree of March 10, 1814, announced 
that the pope was taking possession again of the 
part of his States which formed the departments 
of Rome and Trasimania The lion, although 
vanquished, would not yet let go all the pre: 
hoped surely to retake” The pope arrived 
on April 80, at Cesena, on May 12, at Ancona, 
and made hig solemn entry into Rome on Muy 
24, 1814 "—Talleyrand, Memmra, pt. 6 (e 2) 
Atso m: D ‘Silvagni, Home; tts Princea, 
Priests and Peaple, ch, 35-39 (v 2),—C Botta, 
Italy during the Conaulate and Empire of Ba 
poleon, ch. 5-8.—M de Bourrienne, Private 
‘Memara of Napoleon, v. 4, ch. 6 and Vi-12 —Se- 





ections from the Letters and tches of Napo- 
leon, by Capt. Bangham, 2, 2-8, —Menvoire of 





Napoleon dictated at St Ielena, v. 5 (Lent. Mis- 
cellany, 0. 1).—P. Lanfrey, Liat. of Napoleon, v. 
8, ch, 18 and 16. 

A. D. 1814.—Restoration of the Jesnite. See 
Jusurre: A. D. 1769-1871. 

A.D. 1815.—Restoration of the Papal States, 
Seo Viexna, Tae Cononess or. 

A. D. 1823 —Election of Leo XII. 

A. D. 1829.—Election of Pius VIII. 

A.D. por ae oo gang of Gregory XVI. 
ae D4 3t-1832; pret the P; 

tes, au ne ust troops, 

Searee ABE y500 108, 
A. D, 1846-1849.— Election of Pins 1X.— 
His liberal reforms.—Revolution at Rome.— 
The Pope's flight.— His restoration the 


French. See Iraty: A. D. 1848-1849. 
estorat 
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attendant on the siecbares of their duties to it. 
Rome, moreover, su led in maintaining some 
sort of organisation in Bend In the frst ja- 
stance her Church wee pincod under an arch- 
priest, From 1628 to 1688 it was placed under 
a Vicar Apostolic, that is a Bishop, nominally 
a pointed to some foreign see, with a brief en- 
bling him to discharge cpiscopal duties in Great 
Britain, This Policy was not very successful 
Smith, the second Vicar Apostolic, was banished 
in 1620, and, though he lived till 1655, never re- 
turned to Engla: ‘The Pope did not venture 
on sppolnting @ successor to him for thirty years, 
.. «On the eve of the Revolution [in 1688) ho 
divided England into four Vicariates Tus ar- 
rangement endured till 1840. In that year 
Gregory XVI doubled the vicariates, aud ap- 

jointed cight Vicurs Apostolic. The Roman 

hurch is a cautious but persistent suitor She 
had made a fresh advance, she was awaiting a 
fresh opportunity The eight Vicars Apostolic 
asked the Pope to promote the efficiency of their 
Church by restoring the hierarchy "Phe time 
seemed ripe for the change... The Pope pre- 
pared Apostohe letters, distributing the eight 
vicariates into eight bishoprics. . The Revo 
lution, occurring immediately afterwards, gave 
the Pope other things to think about than 
the recatabhshment of the Enghsh hicrarchy 
For two years nothing more was heard of the 
conversion of vicariates into bishoprics But the 
scheme had sot been ubandoned, and, in the 
autumn of 1850, the Pope restored to the Vatican 
by French bayonets, issued n brief for ‘re estab 
lishing and estending the Catholic faith in Eng 
Jand" England and Waies were divided iio 
twelve seek One of them, Westminster, was 
made into an archbishopric, ant Wiseman, an 
Irishman by extraction, who bad been Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, and Bishop ot 
Melipotamus, was promoted to it Shortly after 
wards a new distinction was conferred upon him, 
and the new archbishop was made a cardinal 
‘The publication of the bref created a ferment in 
England The effect of the Pope's language was 
increased by a pastoral from the new archbishop, 
in which he talked of governing, and continuing: 
to govern, his see with episcopal jurisdiction, 
and by the declaration of an eminent convert that 
the people of England, who for so many years 
have been separated from the see of Rome, are 
about of ir own free will to be added to the 
Holy Church. Forthe moment, High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen forgot their differences in 
their eagerness to punish a usurpation of what 
was called the Queen's prerogative. The Prime 
Minister, inst of attempting to moderate the 
tempest, added violence to the storm by denounc- 
ing, in a letter to the Bishop of Durham, the late 
aggression of the Pope as ‘insolent and insidious, 
+. . inconsistent with the Queen's supremacy, 
with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and 
with the spiritual independence of the nation.’ 
+. . Amidst the excitement which was thus oc- 
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hardly any notice was taken of any subject ex- 
cept the ‘triple tyrant’s insolent pretension ’ On 
the first Friday in the session, Russel! introduced 
@ measure forbidding the assumption of terri- 
torial titles by the priests and prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church; declaring all gifts made 
to them, and all acts done by them, under thowe 
titles null and void; and forfeiting to the Crown 
all property bequeathed to them” Action on 
the Bill was interrupted in the House by a Minis 
terial crisis, which ended, however, in the re- 
turn of Lord John Russell and his col 
the administration; but the Ecclesiast Tides 
Bill, when it was again brought forward, was 
greatly changed In its amended shape theebill 
merely made it illegal for Roman Catholic prelates 
to assume territonal titles. According to the 
critiasm of one of the Conservatives, ‘‘the 
onginal bill . . was milk and water; by some 
chemical process the Government had extracted 
all the milk.” After rouch debate the emascu- 
lated bil) became a law, but it was never put into 
execution —S Walpole, Hist. of Eng. from 1815, 
th 23(n 5) 

Axsor J McCarthy, Hist of Our Own Times, 
ch 20 (v 2)—J Stoughton, Religion in England, 
1800-1850, 7 2, ch 13 

A. D. 1854.-Promulgation of the a of 
the Immaculate Conception of the in 
Mary.—"' The thought of defining dogmatically 
the belief of wll ages and all Catholic nations in 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
dated back to the beginning of his [Pius IX.'s] 
pontitcate By au encyclical letter dated from 
Ins eaale at Gaeta, he had asked the opinion of 
all the patriarchs, pnmates, archbishops and 
bishops of the universe as to the seasonableness 
of this defimtion The holding of a general 
council is attended with many embarrassments, 
and cannot be fred from the intngues and inter- 
vention of the so called Catholic powers. Pius 
TX has initiated a new course All, even the 
most Gallican in ideas, acknowledge that a defi- 
nition in matters of faith by the pope, sustained 
by the episcopate, infallible The rapid means 
of communication and correspondence in modern 
tumes, the more direct intercourse of the bishops 
with Rome, makes 1t easy now for the pope to 
hear the well considered, deliberate opinion of a 
great majority of the bishops throughout the 
world In tins case the replies of the pisteps 
coming from all parts of the world show that 
universal Church, which has one God, one bap- 
ism, has also one faith. As to the dogma there 
was no dissension, a few doubted the expediency 
of making it an article of faith, These repliea 
determined the Holy Father to proceed to the 

reat act, 80 long demanded by [the] Catholic 

eart, ... A number of bishops were convoked 
to Rome for the 8th of December, 1854; a still 
greater number hastened to the Eternal City. 
< That day the bishops assembled in the Vat- 
ican to the number of 170, and robed in white 





pontiff made formal proclamai of the dogma 
of the Immaculate ption of Mary, in the 
following words: ‘‘ ‘By the authority of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, of the blessed apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and our own, we declare, 

and define that the doctrine which holds that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at the first instant of her 
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conception, by a singulur privilege and grace of 
the Omnipotent God in elctus Of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the Suviour of mankind, was pre- 
served immaculate from all stain of original sin, 
has been revealed by God, and therefore should 
firmly and constantly be believed by all the faith- 
ful “Wherefore, if nny shall dare—which God 
avert—to think otherwise than as it has been 
defined by us, let them know aud understand 
that they are condemned by their own judgment, 
that they have suffered shipwreck of the faith, 
and have revolted from the unity of the Church; 
and besides, by their own act, tliey subject them- 
selves to the penalties justly established, if what 
they think they should dare to signify by word, 
writing, or any other outward means . The 
next day the sovereign pontiff assembled the 
sacred college and the bishops in the great con- 
sistoria) ha}) of the Vatican, and pronounced the 
allocution which, subsequently published by all 
the bishops, announced to the Catholic world the 
act of December &th."—A de Montor, The Lines 
and Temes of the Roman Pontus, v 2, pp 9AW6 

A. D. 1860-1861.—First consequences of the 
Austro-Italian war.— Absorption of Papal 
States in the new Kingdom of Italy. See 
Irary. A_D. 1859-1861. 

. D. 1864.—The Encyclical and the Syl- 
labus.—‘'On the 8th of December 1864, Pius 
IX issued his Encyclical {a circular letter ad- 
dressed by the Pope to all the Patriarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archbishops und Bishops of the Church 
throughout the world] ‘Quanta cura,’ accompa 
nied by the SyHabus, or st stematicully arranged 
collection of errors, condemned from time to 
time, by himself and Ins predecessors Thi 
Iabus ‘comprises 80 erroneous propositi 
These are set forth under 16 distinct heads viz 
1, Pantheisin, Naturalism, and Absolute Ration- 
ulism; 2 Moderated Rationalism, 3 Indiffer- 
entism, Latitudimarianism; 4 Socialism, Com- 
munism, Secret Societies, Biblical Societies, 
Clerico-Liberal Societies, 5 Errors concermng 
the Church and her rights; 6 Errors concerning 
Civil Society, as well in itself as in its relations 
with the Clurch, 7. Errors concerning Natural 
and Christian Ethics; 4% Errors concerning 
Christian marriage, 9. Errors concerning the 
Civil Princedom of the Roman Pontiff; 10. Er- 
rors in relation with Modern Liberalism = Imme- 
diately under each error are given the two initial 
words, and the date, of the particular Papal Aj- 
Jocution, Encyclical, Letter Apostolic, or Epistle, 
in which it is condemned Whilst, on the one 
hand, the publication of the Encyclical and Syl- 
labus wus hailed by many as the greatest act of 
the pontificate of Pius , on the other hand, 
their appearance excited the angry feelings, and 
intensified the hostility, of the enemies of the 
Church.” —5. N. Murphy, The Chair of Peter, 





























‘The following is a translation of the text of 
the Encyclical, followed by that of the Syllabus 
or Catalogue of Errors: 

ctr, Archiahopa and Bishops ta conta 

, ai vs in communion 
with the Apostolic See, we, Pius IX., Pope, send 
gresting, and our apostolic blessing: You know, 
Smerstie brethren, with what care and what 
Zostorel viaiiancs the Roman Pontiffs, our 

—fuldlling the charge intrusted 
them by our Lord Jesus Christ himself in 
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person of the blessed Peter, chief of the apostles 
—have unfuilingly observed their uty pro- 
viding food for the sheep and the lambs, in as- 
eanoualy: nourishing the flock of the Lord with 
the words of faith, in imbuing them with salu- 
tary doctrine, and in turning them away from 
poisoned pustures; all this is known to you, and 
you have appreciated it. And certainly our 
redecessors, in aftirming and in vindicating the 
angust Catholic faith, truth, and justice, were 
never animated in their care for the salvation of 
souls by a more eurnest desire than that of ex- 
ishing and condemning by their letters and 
ir constitutions all the heresies and errors 
which, a4 enemies of our divine faith, of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, of the purity 
of morals, and of the eternal salvation ot) man, 
have frequently excited scrious storms, and pre- 
cipitated civil and Christian society into the most 
deplorable misfortunes. For this reason our 
predecessors have opposed themselves with vig- 
orous energy to the criminal enterprise of those 
wicked men, who, spreading their distarbin, 
opinions like the waves of 4 raging sea, ant 
promising liberty when they nre slaves to cor- 
ruption, endeavor by their pernicious writings to 
overturn the foundations of the Christian Catho- 
lic religion and of civil society, to destroy alt 
Kirtue aud justice, to deprave all minds and 
hearts, to turn away simple nunds, and especi- 
ally those of inexperienced youth, frum the 
healthy discipline of morals, to corrupt it miser- 
ably, to draw 1t into the meshes ot error, and 
finally to draw it from the bosom of the Catholic 
Church But as you are aware, venerable breth- 
ren, we had scarecly been raised to the chair of 
St ‘Peter above oar meri y the mysterious 
designs of Divine Providence, than seeing with 
the most profound gnef of our soul the horrible 
storm excited by evil doctrines, and the very 
grave and deplorable injury caused specially by 
so many errors to Christian people, in accordance 
1 the duty of our apostolie ministry, and fol- 
g in the glorious footsteps of our prede- 
cessors, We raised our voice, and by the publica- 
tion of several encyclicals, consistoril letters, 
allocutions, and other apostolic letters, we have 
condemned the principal errors of our sud age, 
re-animated your utmost episcopal vigilance, 
warmed and exhorted upon 
our dear children in the Catholic Church to repel 
and absolutely avoid the contagion of 80 horrible 
a plague, More especially in our first encyclical 
of the 9th November, 1846, addressed to you, 
and in our two allocutions of the 9th December, 
1854, and the 9th June, 1862, to the consistories, 
we condemned the monstrous opinions which 
particularly predominated inghe present day, to 
the erent prejudice of souls and to the detriment 
of civil society — doctrines which not only attack 
the Catholic Church, her salutary instruction, 
and her venerable rigs, but also the natural, 
unalterable law inscribed by God upoa the heart 
of man— that of sound reason, it although 
we have not hitherto omitted to proscribe 
reprove the principal errors of thf 
cause of the Catholic Church, 
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the more detestable as they especially tend to 
shackle and turn aside the salutary force that the 
Catholic Church, ty the example of her Divine 
author and his order, ought freely to exercise 
until the end of time, not only with regard to 
each individual mun, but with regard to uations, 
peoples, and their rulers, and to destroy that 
Agreement and concord between the priesthood 
and the government which have always existed 
for the happiness and security of religious and 
civil society For as you are well uware, vener- 
able brethren, there area great number of men 
the present day who, applying to Ouil society. 
the impious and absurd principle of uituralism 
it is called, dare to teach that the perfect nght 
public society and civil progress absolutely 
require a condition of human society constituted 
and governed without regard to all considera 
tions of religion, as if 11 had no existence, or, at 
least, without making any disunction bouweon 
true religion and herxsy And, contrary to the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures, of the ‘church, 
and of the fathers, they do not hesitate to affirm 
that the best condition of society 18 that an winch 
the power of the laity 18 not compelled to anthet 
the penulucs of law upon violators of the Cutho- 
he religion unless required. by considerations of 
public safety Actuated by an idea of socal 
government so absolutely false, they do not hest 
tate further to propagate the erroneous opinion 
very hurtful to the safety of the Cathole Chutch 
and of souls and termed “dehrum ' hy our 
predecessor, Gregory XVI, of excclent minors, 
namely “Liberty of conscience anit of worship 
is the Tight of every man—a nght winch ought 
to be proclaimed auid established by law i every 
well constituted State and that Givens are co 
titled to make known aud declare with a hberty 
which neither the eeclesmstcal nor the e1yil an 
thority can limut, their convteuons of whatever 
kind, either by word of month, or through the 
press, or by other means" But in making these 
rash assertions they do not reflect, they de pot 
consider, that they preach the liberty of perdi 
tion (St Augustine, Eprstle 105, Al 166) and 
that “if it is always free to human consxtion to 
discuss, men will never be wanting who date to 
struggle against the truth and to rely upon the 
Joquacity of human wisdom, when we know by 
the example of our Lord Jesus Christ how fiath 
and Christian sagacity ought to avoid this culpa 
ble vanity " (St. Leon, Epistle 164, Al 133, sec 
2, Boll Ed) Since also religion has been banished 
from civil government, since the doctrine and 
authority of divine revelation hive been repudi- 
ated, the idea intimately connected therewith of 
Justice and human right is obscured by darkness 
aud logt sight of, and in place of true justice and 
legitimate right brute force is substituted, which 
has pormitted some, entirely oblivious of the 
plainest principles of sound reason, to dare to 
Ss “that the will of the people, mani- 
fested by what is called public opinion or by 
other consti upreme law superior 
t, and that accom- 
plished facts in political affairs, by the mere fact 
wing been accomplished, have the 
force of law.” “But who does not perfectly see 
and understand that human socicty, released 
fom the ties of religion and true justice, can 
‘have no farther object than to amass riches, and 
daw in ite actions than the 
of a heart given up to 
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pleasure and interest? For this reason, also, 
these same men persecute with so relentless a 
hatred the religious orders, who have deserved 
so well of religion, civil society, and letters 
They loudly declare that the orders have no 
right to exist, and in so doing make common 
cause with the falsehoods of the heretics. For, 
as taught by our predecessor of illustrious mem- 
ory, Pius Vi , the abolition of religious houses 
injures the state of public profession, and is con- 
trary to the counsels of the Gospel, injures @ 
mode of life recommended by the church and in 
contormity with the poses doctrine, does 
wrong to the celebrated founders whom we ven- 
erate upon the altar, and who constituted these 
societies under the inspiration of God.” (Epistle 
to Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, March 10, 
1791) In their impiety these same persons pre- 
tend that citizens and the church should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of openly ‘receiving 
ulms from Christian charity,” and that the law 
fortndding “‘sersile Inbor on account of divine 
worship” upon certan fixed days should be 
abrogated, upon the fallacious pretext that this 
opportumity and this law are contrary to the 
pincipls of politiert economy Not content 
with Madvating 1chgion from pubhe society, 
they desire further to banish it from families and 
priatelife Teaching and professing these most 
fatal crrors of Socialism and Communism, they 
declare that “domestic society, or the entire 
family, drives its right of existence solely from 
vil law, whence 11s to be concluded that from 
civil law descend all the nghts of parents over 
ther Cuildren, und, above all, the nght of in- 
structing and educating them” By such im- 
pious opmons and machinations do these false 
spirits endcavor to chminate the salutary teach 
ing and influences of the Catholic Church from 
the imstruction and education of youth, and to 
infect and miscrably deprave by their pernicious 
cnors and their ics the pliant mnds of youth, 
All those who endeavor to trouble sacred and 
pubhe things, todestroy the good order of society, 
and to anuililate all divine and human rights, 
have always concentrated ther erimmal schemes, 
‘attention, and eflorts upon the manner in which 
they might above all deprave and delude un- 
thinking youth as we have already shown. It is 
upon the corruption of youth unat they place all 
thar hopes Thus they never cease to attack the 
clurgy, from whom Inive descended to us in 80 
authente manner the most certain records of 
history, and by whom such desirable benefit bas 
been bestowed 1m abundance upon Christian and 
civil society aud upon letters They assail them 
m every shape, gomg so far as wo say of the 
in general—"' that being the enemies of 
the useful sciences, of prgress, and of civiliza- 
tion, they ought to be deprived of the charge of 
fustructing and educating youth.” Others, tak- 
ing up wicked errors many times condemned, 
presume with notorious impudence to submit the 
authority of the church and of this Apostolic See, 
conferred upon it by God himself, to the judg: 
ment of civil authority, and to deny all the mghts 
of this same church and this see with re; 
to exterfor order. They do not blush to 
‘that the ert of the church do not bind the ~~ 
science if they are not promulgated by the 
power that the acts and decrees of the 

tiffs cor religion and the church re- 
quire the sanction and approbation, or, at least, 
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the assent, of the civil puwer; and that the Apos- 
tolic constitutions condemning socret societies, 
whether these exact, or do not exact, an oath of 
secrecy, and branding with anathema their secre- 
taries and promoters, have no force in those 
regions of the world where these are 
tolerated by the civil government. It is likewise 
affirmed that the eacommunications Jaunched by 
the Council of Trent and the Roman Pontiffs 
‘inst those who invade the possessions of the 
charet end usurp its rights, seek, in confound- 
ing the spiritual and temporal powers, to attain 
solely 0 terrestrial ‘object, that the church ean 
decide nothing which may bind the consciences 
of the fasthful in a temporal order of things; 
that the law of the church does not demand that 
violations of sacred Jaws should be punished by 
temporal penalticx, and that it is in accordance 
with sacred theology und the principles of public 
law to cluitn for the Civil government the property 
possessed by the churches, the religious orders, 
‘and other pious establishments. Aud they have 
no shame in avowing openly and publicly the 
thesis, the principle of heretics from whom 
emanate so Many errors and perverse opinions. 
They suy* ‘That the ecclesinstical power is not 
of right divine, distinct and independent from 
the civil power; and that no distinction, no in- 
dependence of this kind can be maintained with- 
‘out the church invading and usurping the essen- 
tial rights of the civil power” Neither can we 
pass over in silence the audacity of those who, 
ulting sound doctrines, assert that “the judg- 
ments and decrees of the Holy See, whose object 
is declared to concern the general welfare of the 
church, its rights, and its discipline, do not claim 
the acquaintance and obedience under pain of 
sin and loss of the Catholic profession, if they do 
not treat of the dogmas of faith and manners ” 
How contrary is this doctrine to the Catholic 
dogma of the full power divinely given to the 
sovereign Pontiff by our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
guide, to supervise, and govern the uuiversal 
church, no one can fail to see and understand 
cleatly and evidently, Amid so great a diversity 
of depraved opinions, we, remembering our apos- 
tolic duty, and solicitous before all things for 
our most holy religion, for sound doctrine, for 
the salvation of the souls confided to us, and for 
the welfare of humun society itself, have con- 
sidered the moment opportune to raise anew our 
apostolic voice. And therefore do we condemn 
and proscribe generally und particularly all the 
evil opinions and doctrines ly mentioned 
in this letter, and we wish that they may be held 
as rebuked, proscribed, and condemned by all 
the children of the Catholic Church, But you 
know further, vencrable brothers, that in our 
time insulters of every truth and of all sues, 
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Gatalopue of the Pri ipal Errors of Our Time 
Pointed tn the Allocutions, En- 
oa and other Apostolioal Lettera of Pops Pius 


I—PANTHRISM, NATURALISM, AND ABSOLUTE 
’ RATIONALISM. 


1. There is no divine power, supreme being, 
wisdom, and providence distinct from the uni- 
versality of things, and God is none other than 
the nature of things, and therefore immutable. 
Ta effect, God is in man, and in the world, and 
all things are God, aud have the very substance 
of God. God is, therefore, one nnd the same 
thing with the world, and thence mind is con- 
founded with matter, necessity with liberty of 
action, true with false, good with evil, just with 
unjust —(See Allocution, Maxima’ quidem,” 
June 9, 1862 ) 

2. All action of God upon man and the world 
should be denied.—(See Alloc , Maxima qui- 
dem,” June 9, 1862 ) 

3 Ifuman reason, without any regard to God, 
is the sole arbiter of true and false, good and 
evil; it is its own law in itself, and suffices by its 
natural force for the care of the welfare of men 
aud nations —(See Alloc, “Maxima qyidem,” 
June 9, 1362 ) 

4. All the truths of rehgion are derived from 
the native strength of human reason, whence 
Teason 18 the principal rule by which mun can 
and must arnve at the knowledge of ull truths 





of every kind —(See Encyclicals, "Qui _plurt- 
bus,” Nov 9, 1846, and **Singulari quidem,” 
March 17, 1836, and’ Alloc , * Maxima quidem,” 
Tune 9, 1862) 


5 Divine revelation is imperfect, and there- 
fore subject to the continual and indefinite prog- 
ress corresponding to the progress of human 
reason.—(See Encye , “Qui pluribus,” Nov. 9, 
1846, and Alloc, ‘Maxina quidem,” June 9, 
1862) 

6 Christian faith is in opposition to human 
reason, and divine revelation 1s not only useless 
but even injurious to the pr 
(see Encyc., “Qui plunbus, 
Alloc , ‘Maxima quidem,” June 9, 1862) 

7. The prophecies and miracles told and nar- 
rated in the sacred books are the fables of poets, 
and the mysteries of the Christian faith the sum 
of philosophical investigations The books of 
the two Testaments contain fabulous fictions, 
and Jesus Christ is himself a myth —(Encyc., 
oa Pluribus,” Nov. 9, 1846; Alloc., ‘‘ Max! 
quidem,” June 9, 1862.) 


1L— MODERATE RATIONALIGM, 


8. Ae Hens resscns Je reeliered ecual to 30; 
ligion itself, theological matters must be treated 
88 philosophical matters.—{Alloc., “Singulari 


*% “Al the dogeans 











of the Christian religion sre 
indistinctly the object of natural eclence or 
ilosophy, and human reason, instructed 
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former to submit himself to the authority of 
which be shall have recognized the truth, but 
philosophy neither can nor ought to submit to 








authority —(Letter to Archbishop Fnsing, ‘‘Gra- 
vissimus,” Dec 11, 1862, to the same, “Tuas 
Ubenter,” Dec 21, 1863 ) 


11 The church not only ought in no way to" 
concern herself with philosophy, but ought 
further herself to tolerate the errors of philoso 

hy, leaving to it the care of their correction — 
Batter to Archbishop Frising Dec 11, 1862 ) 

12, The decrees of the Apostolw Sce and of 
the Roman congregation fetter the free progress 
of science —(Id , ibid ) 

18 The methods and principles by which the 
old scholastic doctors cultivated theok ale no 
longer suitable to the demands of the age and 
the progress of science —(Id , ‘Tuas hbenter ' 
Dec 21, 1868 ) 

14 Philosophy must be studied without tak 
tug uny account of supernatural revelation — 
ag, , ibd ) 


B—To the rationalistic system are due in 

reat part the crrora of Antony Gunther, con 

demned in the letter to the Cardinal Archbishop 

of Cologne ‘Eximiam tuam,’ June 15 1847, 

amd in that to the Bishop of Breslau, * Dolore 
haud medioert,” April 30, 1860 


HI —INDIFFARENTISM TOLLRASION 
15 Every man 1s free to embrace and profess 


the region he shall beheve trac guided by the | 


hight of reason —(Apost Let Viulupheces m 
ter,” June 10, 1851, Alloc, ‘Maxima quidem,’ 
June 9 1862 ) 

16 Men who have embraced any region may 
find and obtain eternal salvation —(Encvc , “Qui 

luribus " Nov # 1846, Alloc ,* Ubi prmum,” 
Dee 17, i847, Eneve’, ‘Singulart quidem, ’ 
March 17 1856) 

17. At least the eternal salvation may be hoped 

for of all who have er been in the trae church 
of Christ —(Alloc . ‘Singular quidem, ’ Dec 9, 
1865, Encye, Quanto conticamur motor ” 
Aug i T803 ) 
18 Protestantism is nothing more than an 
other form of the sume true religion in which 1 
is possible to be equally pleasing to God, as in 
the Catholic churely —-(Bhcye » “"Nescitis et vo 
biscum,” Dec 8, 1849 ) 


IV —SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM CLANDESTINE 80- 
CIETIES, BIBLICAL SOCIRTIZS CLERICO- 
LIBERAL SOCIKTLES 


Pesta of this description have been frequently 
rebuked in the severest terms in the Encyc, 
“Qui pluribus,” Nov 9, 1848, Alloc , ‘Quibus, 
quantisque,” Aug 20, 1849, Encyc , “ Nescitis 
et vobiscum,” Dec 8, 1849, Alloc , ‘‘Singulari 
quidem,” Dec 9, 1854, Becyc. * Quanto con 

clamur marore,” Aug 10, 1 


V.— ERRORS RESPECTING Tih CHURCIT AND HER 
‘RIGHTS 

19. The church is not a true and perfect en- 
tirely free association; she does not rest upon 
the ‘and perpetual rights conferred upon 
her by her divine founder, but it appertains to 
the divil power to define what are the nghts and 
Tiuelte within which the church ney oe 
thority,«(Alles., “Singular qui ” Dec. 
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20. The ecclesiastical power must not exercise 
its authority without the toleration and assent of 
the civil government —(Alloc., “Meminit unus- 
quisque,” Sept 80, 1851 ) 

21. The church has not the power of disputing 
dogmatically that the religion of the Catholic 
church is the only true religion —(Lit Apost , 
* Multiplices inter,” June 10, 1851 ) 

22 The obligation which binds Catholic mas- 
ters and wnters does not apply to matters pro- 
posed for umversal belicf as articles of faith by 
the infallible judgment of the church —(Let to 
Archbishop rising, ‘Tuas libenter,” Dec, 21, 
1863 ) 

23 The church has not the power of availing 
herself of foree, or any direct or indirect tem- 
poml power —(Lit Apost, ‘‘Ad apoatolicas,” 
August 22, 1851 ) 

24 The Roman pontiffs and ecumenical coun- 
cils have exceeded the hmits of their power, have 
usurped the rights of princes, and have even 
committed errors im defining matter relating to 

and morals —(Lit Apost , ‘* Multiplices 
June 10 1851 ) 

25 Iu addinon to the authority inherent in the 
episcopate further temporal power is granted to 
at by the civil power, either expressly or tacitly, 
but on that account also revocable by the civil 
power whenever it pleases —(Lit Apost., ‘Ad 
Apostolicas, ’ August 22, 1851) 

26 The church hay not the natural and legiti- 
mate nght of acquisition and ion — 
( Nunquam,” December 18, 1856, Encyc , “In- 
crcdibilt " September 17, 1862) 

27 The misters of the church and the Ro- 
mun pontiff ought to be absolutely excluded 
from all charge and domimon over temporal 
affairs —(Alloc , “ Maximum quidem,” June 9, 
1862 ) 

28 Thshops have not the nght of promulgat 
ing their apostohcal letters without the sanction 
of the government —(Alloc , ‘‘ Nunquam fore,” 
December 15, 1856 ) 

29 Spintual graces granted by the Roman 
pontiff must be considered null unless they have 
been requested by the civil goverament.—(Id., 
wid ) 

30° The smmumtty of the church and of ecrle- 
siastical persons derives its origin from civil law. 
—(Lit Apost, '*Multiplices inter,” June 10, 
1851 ) 

31 Ecclesiastical jordin for temporal 
lawsuits whether civil or criminal, of the clergy, 
should be abolished, even without the consent 
and against the desire of the Holy See.—(Alloc., 
“‘Acerbissimum,” September 1852, Id., 
2 Aeaquary fore,” December 15, 1856.) 

82 The personal immualty. exooerating the 
clergy from nulitary law may be abrogated with- 
out Violation either of natural right or of equity. 
‘Tins abrogation is called for by clvil progress, 














especially in a society modelled upon principles 
ot ber goverament —(Lat. to Bishop Mont 
ingularis nobilisque,” September 29, 


1864 ) 

83 It does not appertain to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, by any right and inherent to ite pittiieg 
to direct doctrine in matters of theology.—(Let 
to Archblalup Frising, “Tuas libenter,” Deo, 21, 


) 
84. The doctrine of those who compare the 


sovereign tiff to a free sovereign acting in 
the ul Frermal church iss doosring which pre- 
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vailed in the middle uges —(Lit. Apost., Aug. 
22, 1851 ) 

85. There is no obstacle to the sentence of a 

[ari council, or the act of all the nation trans- 

ferring the pontitical sovereign from the bishop- 
ric and city of Rome to some other bishopric in 
another city —(Id , ibid ) 

86 The definition of a national council docs 
not admit of subsequent discussion, and the civil 
power can require that matters sball remain as 
they are —(Id_, ibid ) 

87 National churches can be established with- 
ont, and separated from, the Roman pontiff — 
(Alloc, “Multis grastbusque,” Dec 17, 1860, 
*Jamdudum cemimus, ' March 18, 1861 ) 

88 Many Roman pontiffs have leat themselves 
to the dive of the church 19 Eastern and 
Western churches —(Lit Apost , ‘‘ Ad A postoli- 
cas,” August 22, 1851) 





VI— ERRORS OF CIVIL SOCIFTY, AS MUCH IN 
THLMSEI VRS AN CONSIDERED 1) THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH 


39 The state of a republic, as being the origin 
and source of all rights, imposes itself by its 
rights, which is not cirenmsentbed by any hmit 
—(Alloc , Maxima quidem,” June 9, 1862 ) 

40, The doctrine of the Catholic church is op 
posed to the laws and intercsts of society — 
(Encye , “Qui pluribus,’ Noy 9, 1846, Alloc , 
“Quibus quantisque,” April 20, 1849 ) 

41 The eavil government, even When exercised 
by a heretic sovereign, possesses an indirect and 
negative power over religious affairs —(Lat 
Apost,, August 22, 1851 ) 

42 Ina legal conflict between the two powers, 
civil law ought to prevail —(Id , 1bid ) 

43 The lay power has the authority to de- 
stroy, declare, and render null solemn conven- 
tiuns or concordats relating to the use of rights 
appertaining to ecclestastical immunity, without 
the consent of the priesthood, and even against 
its will —(Alloc, ‘In consistoriali,” Nov 1, 
1850, ‘ Multis gravibusque,” Dec 17, 1860 ) 

44. ‘The civil author.ty may interfere in mat- 
ters regarding religion, monility, and spiritual 

overnment, whence it has control over the 
instructions for the ‘idunce of consciences 
issued, conformably with their mission, by the 
pastorsof the church Further, it possesses full 
power in the matter of admin’stering the divine 
sacraments aud the necessary arrangements for 
their reception —(‘‘In consistoriali,” Nov. 1, 
1858, Alloc , '* Maxima quidem,” June 9, 1862 ) 

45 The entire direction of public schools in 
which the youth of Christian States are edu- 
cated, save an exception in the case of Episcopal 
seminaries, may and must appertain to the civil 
power, and belong to it so far that no other au- 
thority shall be recognized as having any right 
to interfere in the discipline of the schools, the 
arrangement of the studies, the taking of de- 
iti or the choice and approval of teachers.— 
FAlioe., “In consistoriali,’ Nov. 1, 1850; “ Qui- 
‘bus luctuosissimis,” Sept. 5, 1861.) 

46, Further, even in clerical seminaries the 
mode of study must be submitted to the civil 
muthority.— (Alloc,, ‘‘ Nunquam fore,” Dec. 15, 


.) 
$1, ‘The most sdivantageods conditions of civil 
juire that popular schools open with- 
ont disiucaicn vo al lidren of the people, and 
Public establishments destined to teach young 
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le lettérs and good discipline, and to impart 
1b them education, should be freed from” all 
ecclesiastical authority and interference, and 
should be fully subjected to the civil and political 
power for the teaching of masters and opinions 
common to the times —(Letter to Archbishop of 
Friburg, “Quum nono sine,” July 14, 1864.) 

48 This manner of instructing youth, which 
consists in separating it from the Catholic faith 
and from the power of the church, and in teach- 
ing it above all a knowledge of natural thin; 
and the objects of socia) life, may be perfectly 
approved by Catholics —(Id , ibid ) 

49 The civil power is cntitled to prevent min- 
isters of religion and tho faithful from communi- 
cating freely and mutually with the Roman Pon- 
tui —(Alloc ,  Maaima quidem,” June 9, 1862 ) 

50 The lay authority possesses of itself the 
right of presenting bishops, and may require of 
them that they take possession of their diocese 
before having received canonical institution and 
the Apostolical letter of the Holy See —(Alloc , 
“Nunquam fore,” Dee 15, 1858 ) 

51 Further, the lay authority has the right of 
deposing bishops from their pastoral functions, 
and 1s not forced to obey the Roman Pontiff in 
matters affecting the filling of sees and the insti- 
tution of bishops —(Lit Apost, ‘ Multiplices 
inter,” June 10, 1851, Alloe . ** Acerbissimum.”) 

52° The government has a night to alter @ 
pertod fixed by the church for the accomplish- 
ment of the religions duties of both sexes, and 
may enjoin upon all religious establishments to 
admit nobody to take solemn vows without per- 
mission —(Alloc . Nunquam fore,” Dec 15, 
1856 ) 

53 Laws respecting the protection, rights, and 
functions of religious establishments must be 
abrogated. further, the civil government may 
Tend its assistance to all who desire to quit a re- 
ligious hfe, and break their vows ~The govern- 
ment may also deprive religious establishments 
of the right of patronage to collegiate churches 
and simple benetices, aud submit their goods to 
civil competence and administration —(Alloc., 
“ Acerbissimum,” Sept 27, 1862, ‘ Probe memi- 
neritis,” Jan. 22, 1885, and ‘‘Quum sxpe,” July 
26, 1858 ) 

54. Kings and princes are not only free from 
the jurisdiction of the church, but are superior 
to the church even in litigious questions of jufie- 
diction —(Lit, Apost., ‘‘ Multiplices inter,’”” June 
10, 1851.) 

55. The church must be separated from the 
State and the State from the church.—(Alloc., 
“ Acerbissimum,” Sept. 27, 1862.) 


‘VIL— ERRORS IN NATURAL AND CHRISTIAN 
MORALS 








56. Moral laws do not stand in need of the 
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“ Maxims quidem ;" Encyc , ‘‘ Quanto conficia- 
mur,” August 10, 1863 ) 

59. Right consists in material fact. All human 
duties are vain words, and all buman facts have 
the force of right.—(Alloc , “* Maxima quidem,” 
June 9, 1862.) 

60. Authority is nothing but the sum of num- 
bers and material force.—(Id., ibid | 

61. The happy injustice of @ fact inflicts no 
injury upon the sanctity of right —(Alloc., 
“‘Jamdudum cernimus,” March 18, 1861 ) 

62, The principle of non-mtervention must be 
proclaimed and observed —(Alloc., ‘* Novos et 
ante,” Sept, 27, 1860 ) 

68, It is allowable to withdraw from obedience 
to legitimate princes and to rise in insurrection 
against them.—(Encyc , ‘Qui pluribus,” Nov 
9, 1846; Alloc., ‘Quisque vestrum,” Oct 4, 
1847; Encyc, “Noscitis et nobiscum,” Dec 8. 
ee: Lit, Apost , ‘Cum Catholica,” March 25, 
1 





64, The violation of a solemn oath, even every 
guilty and shameful action repugnant to the 
eternal law, is not only uudeserving rebuke, but 
is even allowable and worthy of the Inghest 

raise when done for the love of coun 
‘Alloc., ‘Quibus quantisque,” April 20, 1949) 


‘VIII. — ERRORS AS TO CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


65 Itis not adnussble, rationally, that Christ 
has raised marriage to the digmty of a sacra 
ment.—(Lit Apost , August 22, 1852 ) 

66 The sacrament of marnage is only an ad- 
junct of the contract, from which 1t is separable, 

the sacrament itself only consists in the nup- 
tial benediction —(Id , ibid ) 

67 By the law of nature the marriage tie is 
not indissoluble, and in many cases divorce, prop. 
erly so called, may be pronounced by the ci 
suthority.—(Id , ibid , Alloc , ‘ Acerbissimum, 
Sept. 27, 1852 ) 

| The church has not the powerof pronounc- 
ing upon the impediments to murrmge This 
belongs to civil society, which can remove the 
existing hindrances.—(Lit Apost , “ Multiplices 
inter," June 10, 1851 ) 

69, It is only more rocently that the church 
has begun to pronounce upon invahdating ob- 
stacles, availing herself, not of her own night, 
but of right borrowed from the civil power — 
(Lik, Apost , August 29, 1851 ) 

70. The canons of the Council of Trent, which 
invoke anathema against those who deny the 
church the right of pronouncing upon invalidat- 
ing obstacles, are not dogmatic, and must be 
considered a emanating from borrowed power 
—(Lit, Apost., ibid.) 

Tl The form of the said council, under the 





the civil law has appointed another form, and 
desires that this new form is to be used in mar- 


rage — Ga. La) 
Boniface ip the first who declared 
frag the vow of chester pronounced at ordins- 


snnuls nuptials. —(Id , ibid.) 
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74. Matrimonial or nuptial causes belong by 
their nature to civil jurisdiction —(Lit Apost., 
Ane 38, 1851; Alloc , '* Acerbiasimum,” Sept. 

. 1852.) 

N B—Two other errors are still curreut upon 
the abolition of the celibscy of priests and the 
preference due to the state of marriage over that 
of virginity. These have been refuted — the 
first in Encyc., “‘Qui pluribus,” Nov 9, 1846. 
the second in Lit. Apost., '*Multiplices inter,” 
June 10, 1851. 


IX.— ERRORS REGARDING THK CIVIL POWER OF 
THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF. 

75 The children of the Christian and Catholic 
Church are not agreed upon the compatibility of 
the temporal with the spiritual pewer, (ti. 
Apost , August 22, 1852 ) 

76 The cessation of the temporal power, upon 
which the Apostolic See is based, would contrib- 
ute to the happiness and liberty of tbe church.— 
(Alloc , “Quibus quantisque,” April 20, 1849.) 

NB —Besides these errors explicitly pointed 
ont, sull more, and those numerous, are rebuked 
by the certain doctrine which all Catholics are 
hound to respect touching the civil government 
of the Sovereign Pontiff! These doctrines are 





abundantly explained in Allocs., ‘*Quantis 
quantumque,” April 20, 1859, and “Si semper 
antea,” 








‘ay 50, Lit Apost., “Quum 
Catholica Bee lenis March 26, Figo ‘Aloo 
“ Novos," Sept 28, 1860, “Jamdudum,” March 
18, 1861, and “Maxima quidem,” June 9, 1862. 


‘X —FRRORS REFERRING TO MODERN LIBER- 
ALISM * 

77 In the present day it is no longer neces- 
sary that the Catholic religion shall be beld as 
the only religion of the State, to the exclusion of 
all other modes of worship —(Alloc , ‘Nemo 
vestrum,” July 26, 1855 ) 

78 Whence it has been wisely provided b 
Jaw, in some countries called Catholic, that emi- 
grunts shall enjoy the free exercise of their own 
worship —(Alloc , * Acerbissimum,” Sept. 27, 
1852 ) 

79 But it is false that the civil liberty of ever: 
mode of worship and the full power given to alt 
of overtly and pubhcly displaying their opinions 
and their thoughts conduce more easily to cor- 
rupt the morals and minds of the people and to 
the propagation of the evil of indifference.— 
(Alloc , “* Nunquam fore,” Dec. 15, 1856.) 

80 The Roman pon can and ought to 
reconcile himself to and agree with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilization.—(Alloc., 
“‘Jamdudum cernimus,” March 18, 1861.) 


A. D. 1869-1870,—The Ecumenical Council 
of the Vatican.—Adoption and Prom 








of the Dogma of Pi Infallibility.—“ More 
than 300 years after close of the ncil of 
Trent, Pope Pius [X., . . . resolved to convoke 


4 new ecumenical Council, . . . He first inti- 
mated his intention, June 26, 1867, in an Allocu- 
tion to 500 Bishops who were assembled at the 
18th centenary of the martyrdom of 8t. Peter in 


Rome. . . . The call was by an Encycli- 
cal, commencing ‘ Eterai Patris Unigenitus Fil- 
fun," iu the 28rd year of his Pontifieate, on tho 


feast of St. Peter and Paul Tune 90) 1008. Je 
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convened. . . . It was even hoped that the 
Council mitt become a general fuast of recon- 
ciliation of divided Christendom, and hence the 
Greek achiamatics, and the Protestant heretics 
and other non-Catholics, were invited by two 
8] 1 letters of the Pope (Sept 8, and Sept. 18, 
1888) to return on this auspicious jou to 
‘the only sheepfold of Christ’... But the 
Eastern Patriarchs spurned the invitation. . . . 
The Protestant communins cither ignored or re 
spectfully declined it. Thus the Vatican Couv- 
cil, like that of Trent, turned out to be simply a 
general Roman Council, and apparently put the 
prospect of a reunion of Christendom farther off 
than ever-defore While these sanguine expec- 
tations of Pius IX , were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, the chief object of the Council was at- 
tained Na red of the strong opposition of the 
minority of liberal Catholics. This object 
was nothing less than the proclamation of the 
personal Infalhbihty of the Pope, as a binding 
article of the Roman Catholic Faith for all time 
to come Herein lies the whole importance of 
the Council, all the rest dwindles into insigniti 
cance, and could never have justified its conyo- 
cation. After extensive and caictul prepara- 
tions, the first (and perhaps the last) Vatican 
Couuici! was solemnly opened amid the sound of 
innumeruble bells and the cannon of St. Angelo, 
but under frowning skies and a pouring rain, on 
the festival of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, Dec. 8, 1869, in the Basilica of the 
Vatican. It reached its height at the fourth 
ublic session, July 18, 1870, when the decree of 
apak Infallibility wes proclaimed After this 
ged on a sickly existence till October 20, 
1870, when it was adjourned till Nov. 11, 1870, 
but indefinitely postponed on account of the ex 
traordinary change in the political situation of 
Evrope. Fos, an the second of Septem! 
French Empire, which had been the main sup- 
port of the temporal power of the Pope, collapsed 
with the surrender of Napoleon III, at the old 
Huguenot stronghold of Sedan, to the Protestant 
King William of Prussia, and on the 20th of 
September the Italian troops, in the name of 
King Victor Emmanuel, took possession of Rome, 
as the future capital of United Italy. Whether 
the Council will ever be convened again to com- 
ee ite vast labors, like the twice interrupted 
ouncil of Trent, temaing to be seen. But, in 
proclaiming the ‘personal Infallibility of the 
, it made all future acumenical Councils 
unnecessary for the defluition of dogmas ani the 
regulation of discipline... , The acts of the 
‘Vatican Council, as far as they go, are irrevoca- 
ble. The attendance was larger than at any of 
its eighteen predecessors. . . . The whole num- 
ber of prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who arg entitled to a seat in an ccumenicel 
Council, is 1,087. Of these there were present 
‘at the opening of the Council 719, viz., 49 Car- 
dinals, 9 chs, 4 Primates, 121 Archbishops, 
479 Bishops, 57 Abbots and Generals of monastic 
ordera. This number afterwards increased to 
‘764, viz,, 49 Cardinals, 10 Patriarchs, 4 Primates, 
105' diocesan Archbishops, 22 Archbishops in 
bus infidelium, diocesan Bishops, 98 
ishops in partibus, and 52 Abbots, ant Gea- 
-erals of monastic orders. Distributed according 
‘w continents, 541 of these belonged to Europe, 
88 w Asia, 14 to Africa, 118 to America, 13 to 
‘Oceanic. At the proclamation of the decree af 
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Papa) Infallibility, aol 18, 1870, the number 
‘was reduced to 386, afterwards it dwindled 
down to 200 or 180, Aanong: the many nations 
represented, the Italians 8 vast majority of 
276, of whom 148 belonged to the former Papal 
States alone. France with a much larger Oath: 
clic population, had only 84, Austria and Hun. 
gary 48, Spain 41, Great Britain 35, Germany 19, 
the United States 48, Meaico 10, Switzerland 8, 
Belgium 6, Holland 4, Portugal 2, Russia 1. 
The disproportion between the representatives 
of the different nations and the number of their 
constituents was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Papal influence.”—P. Schaff, Hist. of the Vatican 
Council (app. to Gladstone's‘ Vatrean Decrees’ Am. 
ed)—The vote taken in the Council on the 
affirmation of the dogma “showed 400 ‘ placet,’ 
88 ‘non placet,’ and 60‘ plucet juxta modum.’ 
Fifty bishops absented themselves from the con- 
gregation, preferring that mode of intimuting 
their dissent... After the votes the Arch- 
bishop of Paris proposed that the dfssentients 
should leave Rome in # body, so as not to be 
present at the public services of the 18th, when 
the dogma was formally to be promulgated. 
Cardinal Rauscher, on the other hand, advised 
that they should all attend, und have the courage 
to vote ‘non placet’ in the presence of the Pope. 
This bold counsel, however, was rejected. . . . 
The recalcitrant bishops stayed away to the 
number of 110, The Pope’s partisans mustered 
533. When the dogmatic constitution ‘De Ec- 
clesia Christi’ was put in its entirety to the vote, 
two prelates alone exclaimed ‘non placet.” 
‘These were Riccio, Bishop of Casazzo, and Fitz- 
erald, Bishop of Peticola, or Little Rock, in the 
Juited States A violent thunderstorm burst 
over St Peter's at the commencement of the 
proceedings, aud lusted till the close. The Po} 
proclaimed himself infallible umidst its tumult. 
.. . The Bishops in opposition, after renewing 
their negative vote in writing, quitted Réme 
almost to a man... . Several of the Ggrman 
bishops who had taken part in the opposition 
thought that st this juncture it behoved them, 
for the peace of the Church, and the respect due 
to the Dogma vunce declared, to give way at the 
end of August. They assembled again at Fulda, 
and pronounced the acceptance of the decree. 
.. . Seventeen names were append 
declaration Among them was not’ tat, of 
Hefele [Bishop of Rottenburg] who, it was boon 
made known, was determined under no ciréum- 
stances to submit to the decision of the Council. 
His chapter and the theological faculty of Tob- 
ingen, declared that they would unanimously 
support him. A meeting of the Catholic pro- 
fee of theolo hel t Nuremberg, sis 
upon & protest @ al 
lute power and personal infallibility of the Pope. 
‘The German opposition, evidently, was far 
Doing quater And the Austrian opposition, 
by warzenberg, Rauscher and Strossmayer, 
remained unbroken. By the end of August the 
members of the Council remai: at Rome were 
reduced to 80. They coutinued, however, to sit 


on through that mouth and the month of 
tember, various ‘Schemes’ 
the internal of the Church.”— Annual 


Register, 1870, pt. 1, foreign hist, ch, B— Bus 

the DOH of Obiober, After the Italian troops bad 

taken of Rome, Pope, a ; 
the siftings of the 
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cil. Most of the German bishops whé had op- 
sed the dogma of infallibility surrendered to 
i in the end; but Dr. Ddllinger, the Bavarian 
theologian, held his ground. ‘“' He had now be- 
come the acknowledged leader of all those who, 
within the pale of the Romish Church, were 
disaffected towards the Holy See;.bui be was to 
ay for this position of eminence.* The Old 
Yatholic movement soon drew upon itself the 
hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities. On the 
19th of April 1871 Dr. Dollinger was formally 
exeommunicated by the Archbishop of Munich, 
on account of his refusal to retract his opposition 
to the dogma of infallibility. . . . A paper warof 
reat migni 

fost of the doctor's colleagues iv his 
ity school, together with not a few 
cathedral, a vast number of the Bavarian low 
clergy, and nearly all the laity, testified 
agreement with him. The young King of Ba- 
varia, moqpover, lent the support of his personal 
sympathies to Dr. Déllinger's movement... . A 
Congress of Old Catholics was held at Munich 
in September, when an Anti-Infallibility League 
was formed; and the cause soon ufterwards ¢: 

erienced a triumph in the election of Dr. Dol- 
linger to the Rectorship of the University of 
Munich by a mujority of fifty-four votes against 
six. At Cologne in the following year an Old 
Catholic Congress assembled, and delegates at- 
tended from vagpus foreign States... . Dr. 
Dollinger . . . was always glad to give the Old 
Catholic body the benefit of his advice, and he 
presided over the Congress, mainly of Old Cath- 
olics, which was held ut Bonn in 1874 to promote 
the reunion of Christendom: but we believe he 
never formally joined the Communion, and, at 
the outset, ut any rate, he strongly opposed its 
constitution as a distinct Church. From the day 
of his excommunication by the Archbishop of 
Mupich he abstained from performing any ecele- 
siafkical function. He always continued a strict 
obserwer of the disciplinary rules and command- 
mentg.o§ the Roman Catholic Church. . . . The 
Old Catholic movement did not generally make 
that headway upon the Continent which its 
sanguine promoters had hoped speedily to wit- 
ness, iooEe it was helped in Germany by the 
passing of a Bill for transferring ecclesiastical 























pro] a committee of the ratepayers and 
con ts in each parish of the empire. 
Wheit'the third synod of the Old Catholics was 
held at Bonn in June 1876 it was stated by Dr. 
You Schulte that there were then 85 communities 
in Prussia, 44 in Baden, 5 in Hesse, 2 in Birken- 
feld, 81 in Bavaria, and 1 in Wirtemberg. The 
whole number of persons belonging to the body 
of Old Catholics was—in Prussia, 17,203; Ba- 
vatia, 10,110; Hesse, 1,042; Oldenburg, 249; 
and, Wirtemberg, 228. The number of Old 
Catiiollc priests in Germany was sixty. Subse- 
quently some advance was recorded over these 
numbers,”—Hminent Persons: Biographies re- 
Printed from the Times, v. 4, ‘918-216. 

AL8o (@r. . von Ddllinger), 





of Infattboty. 
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‘The following is a translation of the text of 
the Constitution ‘‘ Pastor eternus” in which the 
Dogma of Infallibility was subsequently promul- 
gated by the Pope: 

“ Pius Dishop, Servant of the Servants of God, 
with the approval of the Bucred Council, for an 
everlasting remembrance." The eternal Pastor and 
Bishop of our souls, in order to continué for all 
time the Mis ates work of His Redemption, 
determined to build up the Holy Church, where: 
in, as in the House of the living God, all faithful 
men might be united in the bond of one faith and 
one charity. Wherefore, before he entered into 
His glory, He prayed unto the Father, not for 
the Apostles only, but for those also who through 
their preaching should come to believe in Him, 


that all might be one even as He the and the 
Father are onc. As then the Apostleg whom He 
had chosen to Himself from the world were sent 


by Him, not otherwise than He Himself had been 
sent by the Father; so did He will that there 
should ever be pastors and teachers in His Church 
to the end of the world. And in order that the 
Episcopate also might be one and undivided, and 
that by means of a closely united pricsthood the 
body of the faithful might be kept secure in the 
oneness of faith and communion, He set Blessed 
Peter over the rest of the Apostles, and fixed in 
him the abiding principle of this twofold unity, 
and its visible foundation, in the strength of 
which the everlasting temple should arise, and 
the Church in the firmness of that faith should 
lift her majestic front to Heaven. And seainj 

that the gatcs of hell with daily increase ot 
hatred are gathering thefr strength onevery side, 
to upheave the foundation laid. by God's own 
hand, and so, if that might be, te overthrow the 
Church: We, therefore, for the preservation, 
safe-keeping, and increase of the. Catholic flock, 
with the approval of the Sacred Council, do judge 
it to be necessary to propose torthe belief and 
acceptance of all the faithful, in accordance with 
the ancient and constant faith of the universal 
Church, the doctrine touching the institation, 
perpetuity, and nature of the sacred Apostolic 
Primacy, iu which is found the strength and 
sureness of the entire Church, and at the same 
time to inhibit and condemn the contrary errors, 
so hurtful to the ak of Christ. sets 

Cuarter I. the institution apostol 

primacy in Blessed Peter. We, therefore, teach 
and declare that, according to the testimony of 
the Gospel, the primacy of jurisdiction was im- 
mediately and directly promised to Blessed Peter 
the Apostle, and on him conferred by Christ the 
Lord. For it had been said before to Simon: 
Thou shalt be called Cephas, and afterwards on 
occasion of the confession made by him: Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God, it was 
to Simon alone that the Lord addressed 
words: Blessed art thou, Simon BarJona, 
cause flesh and blood hath not revealed it to 
but my Father who is in Heaven, And I sa: 
thee that thou art Peter; and upon this 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
net peer against it. And I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. And what- 
soever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
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words: Feed my lambs: feed my sheep. At 
open variance with this clear dortrine of Holy 
Scripture as it has been ever understood by the 
Catholic Church are the perverse opinions of 
those who, while they distort the form of govern- 
ment estublished by Christ the Lord in His 
Church, devy tbat Peter in his single person, 
preferably to all the other Apostles, whether 
taken separately or together, was endowed by 
Christ with a true and proper primacy of juris- 
diction; or of those who assert that the same 
rimacy was not bestowed immediately and 
Uirectly upon Blessed Peter himself, but’ upon 


the Church, and through the Church on Peter as { 


her Minister. If anyone, therefore, shall say that 


Blessed Peter the Apostle was not appointed the | 


Prince of all the Apostles and the visible Head of 
the whole Church Militant; or that the same 
directly and immediately received from the sau 
Our Lord Jesus Christ # Primacy of honour ot 
aud not of true and proper jurisdiction, let 
be anathema 

Carter I. On the perpetuation of the prim 
acy of Peter n the Roman Pontes That which 
the Prince of Shepherds and great Shepherd of 
the sheep Jesus Christ our Lord established 
the person of the Blessed Apostle Peter to sccure 
the perpetual welfare and lasting good of the 
Church, must, by the same institution, neces- 
sarily remain unceasingly in the Church; which, 
being founded upon the Rock, will stand firm to 
the end of the world. For none can doubt, and 
it is known to all uges, that the holy and Blessed 
Peter, the Prince and Chief of the Apostles, the 
pillar of the faith and foundation of the Catholic 
Church, who received the keys of the kingdom 
from Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and 
Redeemer of the race of mun. continues up to the 
present time, and cver continues, in bis succ 
gors the Bishops of the Holy See of Rome, which 
was founded by Him, and consecrated by ITi 
blood, to Jive and preside und judge. Whene 
whosoever succeeds to Peter in this See, does 
the institution of Christ Himself obtain the Pri- 
macy of Peter over the whole Church. The dispo- 
sition made by Incaraute Truth therefore re- 
mains, and Blessed Peter, abiding through the 
strength of the Rock 1m the power that he re 
ceived, bas not ubundowed the direction of the 
Church Wherefore it has at all times been 
necessary thut every particular Church —that is 
to say, the faithfal throughout the world— 
should agree with the Roman Church, on account 
of the greater authority of the princedom which 
this has received; that all being associated in the 
unity of that See whence the rights of commun- 
ion spread to all, as members in the unity of the 
Head, might combine to form one connected 
vody. If, then, any should deny that it is by 
the institution of Christ the Lord, or by divine 
right, that Blessed Peter should have a perpetual 
Tine of successors in the Primacy over the Uni- 
versal Church, or that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of Blessed Peter in this Primacy; let 
him be anathema, 

Onapren IIL. On the force and character of 
the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff. Wherefore, 
resting on plain testimonies of the Sucred Writ 
ings, and in agreement with both the plain and 
express decrees of our predecessors, the Roman 
Pontiff, and of the General Councils, We renew 
the definition of the (Ecumenical Council of 
Florence, in virtue of which all the faithfal of 
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Christ must believe that the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Roman Pontiff the Primacy 
over the whole world, and that the Roman Pon- 


| tif-is the successor of Blessed Peter, Prince of 


the Apostles, and is true Vicar of Christ, and 
Head of the whole Church, and Father and 
teacher of all Christians; and that full power 
was given to him in Blessed Peter to rule, feed, 
and govern the Universal Church by Jesus Christ 
our Lord: as is also contained in the acts of the 
General Councils and in the Sacred Canons. 
Purther we teach and declare that by the ap- 
pointment of our Lord the Roman Church pos- 
sesses the chief ordinary jurisdiction over all 
other Churches, and that this power of jurisdic- 
tion possessed by the Roman Pontiff being truly 
isvopal is immediate; which all, both pastors 
and faithful, both individually and collectively, 
are bound, by their duty of hierarchical submis- 
sion and true obedience, to obey, not merely in 
matters which belong to faith aud moruls, but 
also in those that appertain to the discipline and 
goverament of the Church throughout the world, 
so that the Church of Christ may be one flock 
under one supreme pastor through the preserva- 
tion of unity both of communion and of profes- 
sion of the same ‘h with the Roman Pontiff. 
This is the teaching of Catholic truth, from 
which no one can deviate without loss of faith 
and of salvation But so far is this power of the 
pupreme Pontift from being any prejudice to the 
ordinary power of episcopal” jurisdiction, by 
which ‘the Bishops who have been set by the 
Holy Spirit to succeed und hold the place of the 
Apostles feed and govern, each his own floch, as 
true Pastors, that this episcopal authority is 
really asserted, strengthened, and protected by 
the supreme and universal Pastor; in accordance 
with the words of & Gregory the Great My 











Jonour is the honour of the whole Church, 
honour is the firm strength of my Brethren, 
am then truly honoured, when due honour isnot 
denied to each of their number. Further, from 
this supreme power possessed by the Homan 
Pontift of governing the Universal Chefroh, it 
follows that he has the right of free communica- 
tion with the Pastors of the whole Church, and 
with thei flocks, that these may be taught and 
Girected by him iu the way of selvation. -Where- 
fore we condemn and reject the opinions of those 
who hold that the cominunication between this 
supreme Head and the Pastors and their flocks 
can lawfully be impeded; or who represent this 
communication us subject to the will of the secu- 
lar power, so as to maintain that whatever is 
done by the Apostolic See, or by its authority, 
cannot have force or value, unless it be confirmed 
by the assent of the secular power, And since 
by the divine rigit of Apostolic primacy, the 
Roman Pontiff {s placed over the Universal 
Church, we further teach and declare that he is 
the supreme judge of the faithful, and that fn all 
causes, the decision of which belongs to the 
Chureh, recourse may be had to his tribunal: 
and that none may meddle with the judgment of 
the Apostolic Sec, the authority of which is 
greater than all other, nor oan any lawfully de- 
pet from its judgment. Wherefore they depart 
p appeal fom ihe judguaoutact the Romes Pon 
to ap] ju 18 01 man Pon- 
‘tiffs and an ‘Ecumenteal Council, a8 toan author: 
ity higher than that of the Roman Ponti, if 
‘then any sball say that the Roman 
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the office merely of inspection or direction, .and 
not full‘and supreme power of jurisdiction’ over 
the Universal Church, not alone in things which 
belong to faith and morals, but in those which 
relate to the discipline and soreraent of the 
Church spread throughout the world; or who 
assert that he possesses merely the principal part, 
and not all the fulness of this supreme power; ot 
that this power which he enjoys is not ordinary 
and immediate, both over each and all the 
Churches and over each and all the Pastors and 
the faithful; let him be anathema. 

Cuarter IV. Concerning the infullible teach- 
ing of the Roman Pontiff. Moreover that the 
supreme power of teaching is also included in the 
Apostolic Primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as 
successor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, enjoys 
over the whole Church, this Holy See has always 
held, the perpetual practice of the Church at- 
testa, and Gcumenical Councils themselves have 
declared, expecially those in which the East with 
the West met in the union of faith and charity. 
For the Fathers of the Fourth Council of Con- 
stantinople, following in the footsteps of their 

redecessors, gave forth this solemn profession : 

‘he first condition of salvation is to keep the rule 
of the true faith, And because the sentence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, who 
said: Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will 
build my Church, these things which have been 
said are approved by events, because in the 
Apostolic See the Catholic Religion and her holy 
solemn doctrine has always been kept. immacu- 
late. Desiring, therefore, not to be in the least 
degree separated from the faith and doctrine of 
that Sce, we hope that we may deserve to be in 
the one communion, which the Apostolic See 
preaches, in which is the entire and true solidity 
of the Christian religion, And, with the ap- 
proval of the Second Council of Lyons, the 
Grecks ‘professed that the Holy Roman Church 
enjoy supreme and full Primacy aud preemineuce 
over the whole Catholic Church, which it truly 
and humbly acknowledges that it has received 
with theplenitude of powcr from our Lord Him- 
self in the person of blessed Peter, Prince or 
Head of the Apostles, whose successor the Roman 
Pontiff is; and as the Apostolic See is bound 
before all others to defend the truth of faith, so 
also if any questions regarding faith shall arise, 
they: must be defined by its judgment. Finally, 
the Oouncil of Florence defined: That the Roman 
Pontiff is the true Vicar of Christ, and the Head 
of the whole Church, and the Father and Teacher 
of all Christians; and that to him in blessed 
Peter was delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ 
the full power of feeding, ruling, and governing 
the whole Church. To satisfy this pastoral duty 
our predecessors ever made unwearied efforts 
that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be prop- 
gated among all the nations of the earth, and 
with equal care watched that it might be pre- 
served aincere and pure where it had been re- 
ceived, Therefore the Bishops of the whole 
world, now singly, now assembled in synod, fol- 
lowing the long-established custom of Churches, 
and of the ancient rule, sent word to 
this A. See of those dangers which sprang 
Up fn matters of faith, that there especially the 
Ieasea of ith suignt ho oo ired where faith can- 
secoating ar lgeutes 9 Piney pogr 

ex! r= 
Cunistances, sometimes assembling (Ecumenical 
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Councils, or asking for the mind of the Church 
scattered Hsougnont the world, sometimes by 
particular Synods, sometimes: using other helps 
which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to 
be held those things which with the help of God 
they had recognised as conformable with the 
Sacred Beripenies and Apostolic Traditions, For 
the Holy Spirit was not promised to the suc- 
cessors of Peter that under His revelation 
they might make known new doctrine, but 
that under His assistance they might scrupu- 
lously keep and faithfully expound the reve- 
lation or deposit of faith delivered through 
the Apostles. And, indeed, all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox 

merated and followed, their Apos- 





Lord our Sw 
ciples: I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not, and thou, at Jength converted, confirm thy 
Drethy This gift, then, of truth and never- 
failing faith was conferred by Heaven upon 
Peter and his successors in this Qhuir, that they 
might perform their high office for the salvation 
of all; that the whole flock of Christ, kept away 
hy them from the poisonous food of error, might 
be nourished with the pasture of heavenly doc- 
that the occasion of schism being removed 
the whole Church might be kept one, and, rest- 
ing on its foundation, might stand firm against 
the gates of hell, But since in this very age, in 
which the salutary efficacy of the Apostolic office 
is even most of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from its authority, We judge it 
altogcther necessary solemnly to assert the pre- 
rogative which tlie only-begotten Son of God 
vouchsafed to join with the supreme pastoral 
i re We, faithfully adhering to the 
tradition received from the beginning of the 
Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, 
the exaltation of the Roman Catholic Religion,and 
the salvation of Christian people, with the ap- 
probation of the Sacred Council, teach and define 
that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the 
Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedri, that 
is, when in discharge of the office of Pustor and 
Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
Apostolic authority he defines a doctrine regard- 
ing faith or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church, by the divine assistance promised to him 
in blessed Peter, enjoys that infallibility with 
h the divine Redeemer wished that His 
Church be provided for defining doctrine regard- 
ing faith or morals; and that therefore euch def 
nitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the 
Church. But if anyone—which may God avert 
—presume to contradict this Our definition; let 
him be anathema.” 

‘A. D. 1870.—End of the Temporal Sover- 
eignty.—Rome made the capital of the King- 
dom of Italy.—The Law of the Papal Guaran- 
tees. —The events which extinguished the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope and made 
Rome the capital of the Kingdom of Italy will 
be found narrated under Irauy: A. D. 1870. 
“The entry of the Italian troops into Rome, and 
itsunfonto Italy . . . wasacquiesced in by all the 

wers of Bavpe, both Protestant Roman 

tholic, The French Government of National 
Defence, which had succeeded to power after the 
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fall of the Second Empire, expressed through M. 
Jules Favre, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, its 
desire that the Italians should do what they 
liked, and avowed its sympathy with them. . . . 
The Austro-Hungarian Cabinei was asked by the 
Papal Court to protest against the occupation of 

me. To this the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment gave a direct refusal, alleging among other 
reasons that ‘its excellent relations’ with Italy, 
upon which it had ‘cause to congratulate itself 
ever since reconciliation had becn effected ’ pre- 
vented its acceding to the desire of the Vatican, 
. . « The Spanish Government af the Regency, 
which succeeded to that of Queen Isabella, 
adopted much the same line of conduct; it praised 
Signor Visconti-Venosta’s circular, and spoke of 
the ‘wise and prudent’ meusures it proposed to 
adopt with regard to the Pope .. Baron 
d’Anethan, at that tme Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium, who was the leader of the conservative or 
clerical party in the country, admitted to the 
Italtan Minister at Brussels. ‘that speuhing 
strictly, the temporal power was not, in truth, 
an indispensable necessity to the Holy See for 
the fulfilment of its mission in the world." As 
to the course Belgium would take the Baron said 
—‘If Italy has a territorial difficulty to discuss 
with the Holy See, that is a matter with which 
Belgium has nothing to do, and it would be to 
disown the principles on which our existence re- 
poses if we expressed an opinion one way of the 
other on the subject.". . The Itahan Chamber 
elected in March, 1867, was dissolved, and on the 





Sth December, 1870, the newly elected Parlia- | 


ment met in Florence for the last time Among 
its members now sat those who represented Kome 
and the province, in which it is situated The 
session of 1871 was occupied with the necessary 
arrangements for the transfer of the capital to 
Rome, and by the discussion of an act defining 
the position of the Pope in relation to the bin 
dom of Italy. The labours of Parliament re- 
sulted in the Law of the Papal Guarantees, 
which, after long and full debate in both {Touses, 
received the royal ussent on the 18th of May, 
1871. Its provisions ran as follows 

Article I.—The person of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff is sacred and inviolable, 

Art, [.—An attack (attentato) directed against 
the person of the Sovereign Pontiff, and any in- 
stigation to commit such attack, is punishable by 
the same penalties as those established in the 
case of an attack directed against the person of 
the king, or any instigation to commit such an 
attack Offences and publie insults committed 
directly against the person of the Pontiff by dis- 
courses, acts, or by the means Indicated in the 
lat article of the law on the press, are punishable 





by the penalties established by the 19th article of 
the | 


law. These crimes are liable to public 

action, and are within the jurisdiction of the 

court of assizes, The discussion of religious 
subjects is completely free. 

Art, Il1.—The Italian Government renders 


throughout the territory of the kin; royal 
honours to the Sovereign Pontiff, maintains 
that pre-eminence of honour as be- 


Law of the 
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Art. IV.—The endowment of 8,225,000 francs 
(lire italiane) of yearly rental is retained in favour 
of the Holy See” With this sum, which is equat 
to that inscribed in tho Roman ‘balanvo-aneet 
under the title, ‘Sacred Apostolic Palaces, Sacred 
College, Ecclesiastical Congregations, Secretary 
of State, and Foreign Diplomatic Office,’ it is in- 
tended to provide for the maintenance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and for the various ecclesias- 
tical wants of the Holy See for ordinary and ex- 
traordinary maintenance, and for the keeping of 
the apostolic palaces und their dependencies; for 
the pay, gratifications, aud pensions of’ the 

uards of whom mention is made in the preced- 
ing article, and for those attached to the Pontifi- 
cal Court, and for eventual expenses; also for 
the ordinary maintenance and care of the aunexed 
museunis and hbrary, and for the pay, stipends, 
and pensions of those employed for that purpose 
The endowment mentioned above shall be in- 
scribed in the Great Book of the public debt, in 
form of perpetual and inalienable revenue, in ‘the 
name of the Holy See, and during the time that 
the See is vacant, it shall continne to be paid, fn 
order to meet all the needs of the Roman Church 
during that interval of timc The endowment 
shall remain exempt from any species of govern- 
ment, communal, or provincial tax, and it can: 
not be diminished in future, even in the case of 
the Italian Government resolving ultimately it- 
self to assume the expenses of the museums and 
library 

Art, V.—The Sovercign Pontiff, besides the 
endowment established i the preceding article, 
will continue ty have the use of the apostolic 
palaces of the Vatican and Lateran with all the 
edifices, gardens, and grounds annexed to and 
dependent on them, as well as the Villa of Castel 
Gondolfo with all ity belongings and depen- 
dencis The sid palaces, villa, and anuexes, 
hike the museums, the library, and the art and 
archvological collections there existing, are in- 
alienable, are exempt from every tax or impost, 
and from all eapropriation on the ground of 
public utlity y 

Art. VI.—During the time in which the Holy 
See is vacant, no judiciary or political authority 
shall be able for any reason whatever to place 
any impediment or limit to the personal liberty 
of the cardinals The Government provides that, 
the mectings of the Conclave and of the Geu- 
menical Councils shall not be disturbed by any 
external violence. 

Art. VII.—No official of the public authority, 
nor agent of the public forces, cap, in the exer: 
cise of his peculiar office enter into the palaces or 
localities of habitual residence or temporary sta’ 
of the Sovereign Pontifffor in those in whicl 
are assembled « Conclave or Gcumentcal Coun- 
cil, unless authorised by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
by the Conclave, or by the Council. 

Art, VIIL—It is forbidden to proceed with 
tions, or scizurea of papers, docu- 
ments, books, or registers in the offices 
pontifical con; tions invested with purely 
spiritual funct! 

Art. 
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forth of the acts of the spiritual ministry of the 
Holy See, are not subject on account of those 
acts to any molestation, investigation, ur act of 
magietracy, on the part of the public authorities. 
Every stranger invested with ecclesiastical office 
in Rome enjoys the perspnal guarantees belong- 
ing to Italian citizens in virtue of the laws of the 
kingdom. 

Art. XI.—The envoys of foreign governments 
to the Holy See enjoy in the kingdom all the 
prerogatives and immunities which belong to 
diplomatic agents, avcording to iternatioual 
right. To offences against them are extended 
the penulties inflicted for offences against the 
envoys of foreign powers accredited to the Italian 
Government To the envoys of the Holy See to 
foreign Governments are assured throughout the 
territory of the Fingdom the accustomed prerog- 
atives and immunities, according to the same 
(international) right, in going to and from the 
place of their mission. 

Art. XII.—The Supreme Pontiff corresponds 
freely with the Episcopate and with all the Cath 
olic world without any interference whatever on 
the part of the Italian Government To such 
end he has the faculty of establishing in the 
Vatican, or any other of his residences, postal 
and telegraphic offices worked by clerks of his 
own appointment The Pontifical post office 


will be able to correspond directly, by means of | 


sealed packets, with the post offices of foreyrn 
administrations, or remit .ts own correspondence 
to the Italian post ofices In both cases the 
transport. of despayhes or correspondence fur 
nished with the official Pontincal stamp will be 
exempt from every tax or expense as regards 
Ttalian territory The couners sent out im the 
name of tho Supreme Ponuff ure placed on the 
same footing in the kingdom, as the cabinet 
couriers or those of foreign government. The 
Pontifical telegraphic office will be placed in 
communication with the network of telegraphic 
lines of the kingdom, at the expense of the State 
Telegrams transmitted by the suid office with 
the authorised designation of ‘ Pontafical ’ will be 
received and transmitted with the privileges 
established for telegrams of State, and with the 
exunption in the kingdom from every tax The 
aume advantages will be enjoyed by the tele- 
grams of the Sovereign Pontiff or those which, 
signed yy his order and furnished with the stamp 
of the Holy See, shull be presented to any tele- 
graphic office in the kingdom. Telegrams 

lirected to the Sovereign Pontiff shall be exempt 
from charges n those who send them 

‘Art, XII the city of Rome and in the six 
suburban sees the seminaries, academies, col- 
leges, and other Catholic institutions founded 
for the education and culture of ecclesiastics, 
shall continue to depend only on the Holy See, 
without any interference of tlie scholastic author- 
ities of the kingdom, 

Art, XIV.—Every special restriction of the 
exercise of the right of meeting on the part of 
the members of the Catholic clergy is abolished 
tt ey P= Goretaniets restapess its 

of apostolic teship (legazia apostolica) 
in i and also eet throughout the king- 





‘or presenta in the colla 
tion of the benehices, ‘The bishops shall 
Bat be raged to make nth ofaleginnce, to the 
King. greater and lesser benefices cannot 
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save in the case of the city of Rome, and of the 
suburban sees. No innovation is made touching 
the presentation to benetices under royal patron- 
age 

Art, XVI.—The royal ‘eacquatur’ and 
“placet,’ and every other form of Government 
assent for the publication and execution of ucts 
of ecclesiastical authority, are abolished How- 
ever, until such time as may be otherwise pro- 
vided in the special law of which Art. XVIII 
speaks, the acts of these (ecclesiastical) authori- 
ties which concern the destination of ecclesiasti- 
cal property and the provisions of the major and 
minor benefices, excepting those of the city of 
Rome and the suburban sees, remain subject to 
the royal ‘exequatur’ and ‘placet.’ The enact- 
ments of the civil law with regard to the creation 
and to the modes of existence of ecclesiastical 
Institutions and of their property remain unal- 
ter 

Art, XVII.—In matters spiritual and of spiri- 
tual discipline, no appeal is admitted against acts 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, nor is any aid on 
the part of the civil authority recognised as due 
to such acts, nor is it accorded to them. The 
recognising of the judicial effects, in these as in 
every other act of these (ecclesiastical) authorities, 
rests with the civil junsdiction. However, such 
acts are without effect if contrary to the laws of 
the State, or to public order, or if damaging to 
private nights, and are subjected to the penal 
laws if they constitute a crime 

Art. XVIII.—An ulterior law will provide for 
the reorganisation, the preservation, and the 
administration of ‘the ecclesiastical property of 
the kingdom 

Art, XIX.—As regards all matters which form 
part of the present law, everything now existing, 
in so far as it may be contrary to this law, ceases 
to have effect. 

The object of this law was to carry out still 
further than had yet been done the principle of 
a ‘free Church in a free State,’ by giving the 
Church unfettered power in all spiritual matters, 
while placing all temporal power in the hands of 
the State . The Pope and his advisers simph 
protested against all that was done. Pius 
shut himself up in the Vatican and declared him- 
self a prisoner In the meanwhile the practical 
transfer of the capital from Florence was ef- 
fected "—J. W. Probyn, Italy, 1815 to 1878, ch. 
11.—The attitude towards the Italian Govern- 
ment assumed by the Papal Court in 1870, and 
since maintained, is indicated by the following: 
quoted from a work written in sympathy wit 
it. ‘Pius IX. had refused to treat with or in 
any way recognize the new masters of Rome. 
The Law of Guarantees adopted by tho Italian 
Parliament granted him a revenue in 
tion for the broad territories of which 
Veen despoiled. He refused to touch a single 
lira of it, and preferred to rely upon the gener- 
osity of his children in every land, rather than to 
become the pensioner of those who bad stripped 
him of his civil sovereignty. His last years were 
spent within the boundaries of the Vatican 
palace He could not have ventured to ap 
publicly in the city without exposing it to 
the ineults of the mob on the one hand, or on the 
other calling forth demonstrations of loyalty, 
which would have been made the pretext for 
stern mili Tepression. Nor could he have 


accepted in Btrests of Rome the protection of 
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the agents of that very power against whose 
presence in the city he had never ceased to pro- 
test, Thus it was that Pius IX. became, prac: 
tically, a prisoner in bis own palace of the Vati- 
can, He fad not long to wuit for evidence of 
the utter hollowness of the so-called Law of 
Guarantees The extension to Rome of the law 
suppressing the religious orders, the seizure of 
the Roman College, the project for the expropri- 
ation of the property of the Propaganda itself 
were 4o many proofs of the sprit m which the 
new rulers of Rome interpreted their pled, 
that the change of government should not m any 
way prejudice the Church or the Holy See in its 
administration of the Church... . The very mis- 
fortunes and difficulties of the Holy drew 
closer the bonds that united the Catholic world 
to its centre The Vatican became a centre of 
pilgumane to an extent that it had never been 

afore in all its long history, and this movement 
begun under Pity LX has continued aud gath- 
ered strength under Leo XLL, wntil at length it 
has provoked the actively hostile opposition of 
the intruded government. Twice during his last 
years Pius found himself the centre of a 
world-wide demonstration of loyalty and affec- 
tion, first on June 16th, 1871, when he celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his coronation, 
the first of all the Popes who had ever reigned 
beyond the ‘years of Peter ," and again on June 
Sri, 1877, when, surrounded by the bishops and 
pilgrims of all nations, be kept the jubilee of his 
episcopal consecration... Pius IX was des- 
tuned {to outlive Victor Emmanucl, as he had 
outhved Napoleon HI... Victor, Emmanuel 
died on January 9th, Pius IX on February 6th 
[5879]... It had been the hope of the Revoln- 
tion that, however stubbornly Pius IX might 
refuse truce or compromise with the new order 
of things, his successor would prove to be a man 
of more yielding disposition The death of the 
Pope had occurred somewhat unexpectedly 
Though he had been ill in the autumn of 187 
at the New Year he seemed to have recovered, 
and there was every *xpectation that his Ife 
would be prolonged for at least some months 
‘The news of his death came at a moment when 
the Italian Government was fully occupied with 
the changes that followed the accession of a new 
king, and when the diplomatists of Europe were 
more fnterested in the settlement of the condi- 
tions of peace between France and Germany 
than fn schemes for influencing the conclave. 
Before the enemies of the Church had time to 
concert any hostile plans of action, the cardinals 

ad assembled at the Vatican and had chosen as 
Sopreme Pontiff, Cardinal Pecci, the Archbishop 
of Perugia. He assumed the naine of Leo XIIL, 
@ name now honoured not only within the Cath- 
olic Church, but throughout the whole civilized 
world... . The first public utterances of the 
new Pope shattered the liopes of the usurpers. 
He bad taken up the standard of the Church's 
rights from the hands of his predecessor, and he 
showed himself as uncompromising as ever Pius 
IX. had been on the question of the independ- 
ence of the Holy See, und its effective gnarantee 
in the Civil Sovereignty of the Supreme Pontiff. 
The hope that the Roman Question would be 
solved by a surrender on the part of Leo XIII. 
jong since abandoned."~Chovaler O'Clery, Te 

a o "Olery, 

Making of Italy, ch. 28. 
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A. D, 1870-1874.—Firat Stages of the ‘ Kui- 
turkampf" in Germany.—The May Lawe-— 
Speeches of Bismarck.—‘‘ For reasons relating 
to its own internal affairs the state, even thou, 
it took no special attitude to the dogma of infal- 
libility in itself, could not avold being drawn 
into the conflicts which that dugma was bound 
to call forth between its upholders and its op- 
ponents. .. It was necessary for it to interfere 
and, by introducing civil marriages, to render 
marriage possible to those apostates who were 
not allowed fo receive the sacraments; it was 
necessty for it to protect in the exercise of their 
office those of its public teachers who rejected 
the new dogma, even if their spiritual superiors 
should declare them unfit to hold such oftice In 
cases, finally, where whole congregations, or 
majorities of them, remained true to the old 
teachings it was necessary for the state to pro 
tect them in the possession of their churches of 
which the bishops tried to deprive them, . .. The 
chancellor of the empire had now [1871] persou- 
ally entered the lists As his cool attitude ul- 
ready before the council had given reason to ex- 
Pe , the Vutican dogma did not much trouble 
in All the niore alarmmg seemed to him the 
agitation which the Ulergs were stirring up anon; 
the Pohsh nobles Me [Bismarck] caused 
the announcement to be made in an article of 
ung that the government would 
¥ continue on the defensive aguinst the 
Centre, but in turn would proceed to attack it 
The ultramontanes had better consider whether 
such a struggde could turn owt to the advantage 
of the Romap Church — If, he concluded, three 
hundred years ago Teutonism in Germany was 
stronger than Romanism how much stronger 
would it be now when Rome is no longer the 
capital of the world, but on the point of becom- 
ing the capital of Italy, and when the German 
imperial crown no longer rests on the head of a 
Spaniard but of a German prince. In the 
Federal Council Lutz moved an amendment to 
the criminal code which should threaten any 
clergyman with imprisonment up to two years if 
he should misuse his office and discuss state 
affairs Ko us to disturb the peace... This ‘pul 
pit paragraph’ wan accepted with 179 to 108 
votes and became law December 14th, 1871... . 
The Prussian diet was opened on November 27, 
1871. with the announcement of four new laws 
which should regulate marriages, the registration 
of civil personal matters, the withdrawal from 
existing churches, and the supervision of schools. 
... The conservative party was in wild excite- 
ment over these measures and the Kreuazettung 
became the eo of decided 0 positon, eape- 
cially against the school-s&pervision law whi 
was chosen as the first object of attack. The 
conservatives collected petitions from all parts of 
the land to kill this law which they prophesied 
would make the schools a tool of thelr a hot- 
bed of revolution, unnationality and immorality. 
succeeded in getting bes Narged more than 
300, ures... . At the first reading in the 
House of Pepsin the echool-supervision Taw 
‘was passed, igh by & maj ity of only 25 
second reading the maj: fp. 
pected tn the Hoste of Lords. vote bere 
fouse tee ‘vote. 
was favorable beyond. hopes, resulting 01 
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. By no means calm was the attitude of the 
po] rards the increasing complications, and 
when, a few weeks later, on June 24th, 1872, he 
received the German ‘Leseverein’ in Rome he 
complained bitterly of the prime minister of a 
powerful government who, ufter marvellous 
successes in war, should bave placed himself at 
the head of a long-planned persecution of the 
church; a step which would undoubtedly tar 
nish the glory of his former triumphs * Who 
knows if the little stone shall not soon be 
loosened from above that shall destroy the foot 
of the Colossust ‘The chief eause of this em 





bitterment lay in the expulsion of the Jesuits | 


which had meanwhile been decreed by the dict 
... The more the national opposition to the 
Roman claims increased, the more prssic 
did the frame of mind of the ultramontanes 
come, and also, in no small degree, of the pope 








An allocution addressed to the cardinals on | 


December 22, 1872, surpassed in violence any 
thing that hud yet been heard... Even Reich. 
ensperger found it advisable in excusing a vehe 
mence that thus went beyond all bounds to call 
to ntind that the Latinized style ot the papul 
chancery was not to be taken too literally ~The 
German government, ufter such a demonstration, 
had no other alternative than to recall the last 
representative of its embassy to the papal court 
. . Already in November Minister Falk had 
laid before the House a draft of a luw concern- 





ing the hmits of ecclesiastical punishments and | 


disciplinary measures, on January 9, 18° 
Ipwed the drafts of ‘three new laws 

more passionately than in the debate con 
the change im the Constitution did Bi 
come forward in the discussion of April 24-28 
... Windhorst and Schorlemer Alst answered 
him back in kind With violent attacks on 
Bismarck they prophesied that thes Draconic 
laws would rebound against the passive opposi 
tion of the people, that dawn was glimmering 
in men’s minds and that the victory of the 
Church was near To the great majority of the 
German people who had followed the political 
ecclesiastical debates with the liveliest interest, 
such assurances seemed almost hiughable They 
felt sure of victory now that Bismarck himself 
had seized the standard with such decision The 
‘May Laws’ which the king signed on May 
11, 1878, were considered a weapon sure to be 
effectual, and even the advanced-liberals, who 
had followed many of the steps of the Govern- 
ment with hesitation and doubt, declared in an 
oppgal to their electors on March 23 that the 
conflict had assumed the proportions of a great 
struggle for enlightenment (Kulturkampf) in 
which all mankind were concerned, and that they 
themselves, in junction with the other liberal 
parties, would accordingly support the Govern- 
ment.... On August 7 der Pius 1X qwnt a 
letter to the emperor under pretext of having 
heard that the latter did not sympathize with 
the latest measures of his government He de- 
clared that such measures seemed to aim at the 
annihilation of catholicism and warned him that 
thefr final result would be to undermine the 


















to all, even to non-catholics: for in one 
‘er gnother— eztotly how this was not the 
soaks Clogy Shapers one who had received 


to the pope. The emperor 


The May Laws. 
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answered on September 8rd in a most dignified 
tone... . ‘We can not pass over in silence the 
remark that every one who has been baptized be- 
longs tothe pope. The evangelical faith which I, 
‘as your Holiness must know, like my forefathers 
and together with the majority of my subjecta, 
confess, does not allow us to accept any other 
Mediator in our relations with God save our Lord 
Jesus Christ’... Among protestants this royal 
answer wus greeted with jubilant acclumations 
and even in foreign lands it found a loud echo 
‘The aged Eur! Russell orgenised a great meeting 
in London ov January 1, 1874. oon after 
the opening of the Prussian diet Falk could 
bring forward the draft of a law which banded 
over lo state-officials [Standesheamtc] all matters 








| referring to the celebration of murriages and 


the registration of civil personal matters, This 
draft was sure from the first of a good majority. 

On March 9th, 1874, tbe law could be pro- 
clumed In the same month still the deputies 
Hinschius and Volk made a motion Jn the diet to 


» introduce civil marriages throughout the whole 





empire It furthermore seemed necessary 
to take stronger measures against bishops and 
priests unlawfully aypomnted and whom the state 
had either deposed or refused to recognize. The 
mildest measnre was to remove them from their 
dioceses or parishes, to bamish them to certain 
fixed places and in the worst cases, to expel 
them altogether from the lands of the empire. 

The dratt of the law (to this effect) was 
warmly supported and at last, April 25, 1874, 
was accepted by a vote of 214 to 208... On 
July 13th, 1874, as Prince Bismarck, who liad 
gone to take the cure in Kissingen, was driving 
fo the Salme, the twenty one year old cooper’s- 
apprentice Kullmann, of Magdeburg, fired a 
pistol at him, and wounded him iz his right Land 
which he had just raised for the purpose of 
saluting At once arrested, Kullmann declared 
to the chancellor, who visited him an bour later 
in his prison, that he had wished to murder him 
on account of the laws against the church. ... 
The reading of ultramontane papers and the vio- 
lent discourses of the catholic clergy had driven 
him to the deed He atoned for it with fourteen 
years in the House of Correction. Not alone 
did public opinion make ultramontanism account- 
able for the deed, but Bismarck himself laid 
very strong emphasis on the fact that the crim. 
inal had spoken of the Centre as ‘his party.’ 
“You may try as bard as you please to rid 
yourselves of this murderer,’ ie cried out in the 

















diet of December 4th, ‘he none the less holds 
fast to your coat-tail —C, Bulle, Geschichte 
der neuesten Zat (trans. the German), 0. 4, 


pp %-41.—At the Session of the Lower House 
of the Prussian Diet, January 80, 1872, Deputy 
Windthorst spoke in oppaa tion tm the royal 
order for the abolition of the separate Roman 
Catholic section of the department of worship 
and public instruction, and Prince Bismarck, in 
reply. said: ‘The party to which the gentleman 
belongs has contributed ite share to the difficulty 
of obliterating the denominational maatpoiat in 
matters political. I have always jered it 
one of the most monstrous manifestations in 
a: that a religions faction should convert 
itself into a political party. If all the other 
creeds were to adopt the same principle, it 
would bring theology into the parlismen! 
Teaslons apd would make it a matter of 
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debate . . It has always been one of my fun 
damental shew pe that every creed ought to 
have full liberty of development, perfect libert 
of conscience © But for al! that f did not think 
it was a necessary corollary that a census of 
each denomination bi taken merely for the pur 
of giving each its proportional shure in the 
Birt Service Where will you stop? You 
begin with a Catinet then you count the 
Chiefs of Division 1 do not know whet your 
ratio is—I think you lum four to sever— nor 
do I care to know The subordinates in the 
Civil Service follow next — It is a fact, more 
over, that the Evangelicals are by no means 
united in one denomimation The contrast ts not 
merely between Protestants and Catholics The 
United Prussian Established Church, the Lu 
theran Church the Reformed Church, all have 
claims analogous to those of the Cathohes As 
soon ag we cit up the state ito denominational 
actions, g1\ mg cach Creed sts proportional share, 
then the large Jewish population will come in 
for its part, & majority of which, distinguished 
by its special capacity, shill and intelligence 15 
peculiarly fitted for the bustness of the State 
We fannot admit the claim of the ceclesiay 
tueal authorities to a further share in the adimin 
istration and in the interest of peace we are 
obliged to restrict the shure they already have , 
go that we may have room beside each other and 
be obliged, as httle ay possible, to trouble our 
selves about theology in this pluce. '"—Jhe poltte 
achen Reden dex Furaten Beemarch (trans fiom 
the German), v. 5, pp 281-240 —In the German 
Parliament, May 14 1872, on the question of a 
grant of 19,350 thulers for the German embassy 
at the See of Rome Prince Bismatck spoke as 
follows “I can easily understand how in con 
sidermg this item of the estimates, the opimon 
may be held that the expenditure for this em 
assy was supertiuous, as it does no longer con 
sider the protection of German erizens in foreign 
parts Still Tam glad that no motion for the 
striking out of this post was made, which would 
be unpleasant to the Government The duties 
of an embassy consist not merely in affording 
protection to their countrymen but also 1 keep- 
ing up the pohttical relations of the Government 
which it represents with that to which it is ac- 
crodited Now there is uo foreign sovereign, 
who, in the present state of our laws, might be 
called upon to exercise, in accordance with those 
laws, prerogatives in the German empire like 
those of His Holiness, approaching almost to 
sovereignty, limited by no constitutional respon- 
sibility. re ig therefore great importance 
for the German empire in the character that is 
given to our diplomatic relations with the head 
of the Roman Church, wielding, as he does, an 
influence in this country unusually extensive 
for a iceelga potentate scarcely believe, con- 
sidering the spirit dominant at present in the 
Jeading circles of the Catholic Church, that an, 
ambassador of the German empire could wacceed. 
dy the most skilful diplomacy, or by persuasion 
(comminatory attitudes conceivable between sec- 
powers ate out of the question here)—I 
‘say no one could succeed by persuasion in exert- 
ing an influence to bring about a modification of 
‘the position assumed by His Holiness the Pc 
arde things secular. The dogmas of 
lie Church recently announced and pub- 
Nioly promulgated make it impossible for any 
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secular power to come to an tnderstandings 
with the church without its own effacement, 
which the German empire, at least, cannot 
aceept Have no fear, we al not go to Ca- 
nossa, either in body or in spirit everthe- 
less it chnnot be concealed that the state of 
the German empire (it is not my task here to 
investigate the motives and determine how 
much blame attaches to one party or the other; 
T am only dcfendiug an item in the Budget) — 
that the feeling withip the German empire in 
regard to rehyious peace, 18 one of disqmetude 
The governments of the German empire are 
seeking, with all the solicitude they owe to their 
Cathohe as well as Lutheran® subjects for the 
best way, the most acceptable means, of chang- 
ing the present unpleasant state of affairs in 
matters of religion to a more agreeable one, 
withont disturbing to any degree the credai 
relations of the empire — This can only be done 
by way of legislation — of general impennl legis 
lation — for which the governments have to rel 
upon the assistance of the Reichstag That this 
Jegislation must not im the least inftinge upon 
the liberty of conscience, ~ must proceed in the 
gentlest, most conahatory manner that the 
government must bend all its cnergis in order 
to prevent unnecessary retardation of its work, 
from incorrect recording or errors m form, you 
all will admit That the governments must 
spare no efforts for the establishment of our in- 
ternal peace, 11 8 manner least offensive even to 
the religious sensitiveness of those whose creed 
we do not share, you will also admt To this 
end, however, it 18 before all things needful 
that the Roman See be at al) times well informed. 
of th intentions of the Germun governments, 
much better than if bas been hitherto The re 
ports made in the past to 1s Holiness the Pope, 
on the state of affwrs im Germany and on the 
intentions of the German governments, 1 con 
sider as one of the chief causes of the present 
disturbances of denominational relations, for 
those presentations were both mcorrect und’ per- 
verted, either by personal bias, or by baser_mo- 
tives ‘I had hoped that the chore of an am- 
bassador, who had the full confidence of both 
parties, both on account of his love of truth and 
reliabshty, and on account of the nature of his 
views aud his attitude —thnt the choice of such 
an ambassador as His Majesty had made in the 
ron of a distinguished prince of the church 
[Eerainat Prince Hohenlohe} would be weiromed 
at Rome; that it would be taken as an earnest 
of our peaceable and conciliatory intentions; 
that it would be utilized as a means to our 
mutual understanding I had hoped that it 
would afford the assurance that we would never 
ask anything of His Holiness, but what a prince 
of the church, sustaining the most intimate re- 
lations to the Pope, could present before bim ; 
that the forms with which one sacerdotal dignt- 
tary confers with another would continue to 
prevail and that all unnecessary friction in a 
matter so difficult in itself would be evolded. 
All this we had hoped to attain. But ales! 
reasons which huve not yet been submitted 
to us, @ ourt refusal on the part of the Papal 
frustrated the intentions of His Majesty. 
I dare say such an incident does not often occur, 
It is customary, when a sov made 
choice of sa ambassador, out to 
make inguiry at the court to which the 
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bassadlor is to be accredited, whether he be 

sone grata or not. The case of a negative 
reply, however, is extremely rare, bringing 
about, as it must, a revocation of the uppoint- 
ment made not provisionally, but definitely, he- 
fore the inquiry. Such a negative reps equal 
to a demand to annul what has been done, toa 
declaration. ‘You have chosen unwisely' 1 
have now been Foreign Minister for ten years, 
have been busy in matters of ligher diplomacy 
for twenty-one years , and [can positively aswert 
that this is the first and only case in my experi 
ence of such an inquiry receiving a negative 
reply.” Deputy Windthorst, in reply, criticised 
the procedure of tif German Government im this 
affair, and justified the position taken by the 
pupal court, saying “I beheve, gentlemen, for 
my part, that it was the duty of the Curdinal to 
ak ‘the permission of his master, the Pope, be- 
fore accepting the post The Curdinal wus the 
servant of the Pope, und as such, could not ac- 
cept an office from another government without 
previous inquiry... . The case would be the 
sume if His Holiness had appointed an adjutant 
general of His Majesty us papal nuncio, only 
more flagrant, for you will admit that a Cur- 
dinal is quite'a different person from an adju- 
tant general" Prince Bismarck replied I do 
not wish to discuss here the personal criticisin 
which the gentleman mude on His Eminence, the 
Cardinal, but T would say a word about the ex- 
pression ‘master’ which Was used The gentle- 
man is certainly well versed in history, espe- 
cially ecclesiastical history, and I wish’ to ask 
him, who was the master ‘of Curdinal Richeheu 
or Cardinal Mazarin Both of these dignitaries 
were engaged in controversies and had to settle 
important differences with the See of Rome, in 
the ice of their sovereign, the king of 
France; and yet they were Cardinals... . If 
it should please His Holmes to appoint an 
adjutant general of His Majesty as papal nuncio, 
1 should unconditionally advise His Majesty to 














accept him ... I am an enemy to all conjec- 
tural politics and all pecpliontes That will take 
care of itself But I can assure the gentleman 


that we will maintain the full integral sovercign- 
ty of the law with all meaus at our disposal, 
against Seoul poe of individual subjects of 
Ilis Majesty, the king of Prussia, be they priests 
or laymen, that there could be laws of the land 
not binding upon them; and we are sure of the 
entire support of a great maajority of the mem- 
bers of all religious confessions. The sovereignty 
can aod must be one and integral, — the sover- 
clgnty of the law ; and he who declares the laws 
of his country as not binding upon himself, 
places himself outside the pale of the law. 
— Die potitichen Reden dea Fitrsten Birmarck 
(trans the German), ¢. 5, pp. 337-344 — 
‘he following is from a speech of Prince Bis- 
marek in the Upper House, March 10, 1873, 
during the discussion of the May Laws: “The 
{taHlemen who spake belore me has enteral on 
6 game path whicl opponents of these 
bills followed in the other house by ascribing to 
them 9 confessional, I might say, an ecclesias- 
tical character, The question we are considering 
fa, to my view, misconstrued, and the 
Ught in wi we consider {t, a false light if 
‘we Joo upon ft as a cotfeasional, a church ques- 
tion. It is égsentially @ political one ; it is not, as 
Our eathalic ‘are made to belicve, 
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a contest of an evangelical dynasty against 
the Catholic Church ; it is not a struggle be- 
tween faith and unbelief; it is the perennial con- 
test, as old as the human race, between royalty 
and priesteraft, older than the appearance of our 
Savior on earth. ‘This contest was carried on by 
Agamemnon at Aulis, which cost him his daugh- 
ter and hindered the Giecian fleet from going to 
sea. This contest has filled the German history 
of the Middiv Ages even to the disintegration of 
the German Empire. It is known asthe struggles 
of the popes with the emperors, closing for ue 
Middle Ages when the last representative of the 
noble Suabian imperial dynasty died on the 





| block beneath the axe of the French conqueror, 


that French conqueror being in league with the 
then ruling pope. We were very near an 
analogous solution of this question, translated 
into the manners of our own time. Had the 
French war ot conquest been successful, the 
outbreak of which coincided with the publication 
of the Vatican Decrees, I know not what would 
have been narrated in Church circles of Germany 
of ‘gests Dei per Francos’ [‘Gesta Dei per 
Francos,’ ‘Deeds of God by the French’ is the 
title of @ collection by Bongars, containing the 
sources of the history of the crusades.—Foot- 
note } It is in my opinion a falsification of 
history and politics, this attitude of considerin, 
His Holiness, the Pope, exclusively as the hij f 
priest of a religious denomination, or the Catholic 
Church as the representative of Churchdom 
merely The papacy has at all times been a po- 
liteal power, interfering in the most resolute man- 
ner and with the greatest sucecss in the secular 
affairs of this world, which interference it con- 
tended for and made its program. These pro- 
The aim which was con- 
stantly present in ity mind's eye, the program 
winch in the Middle A ges was near its realization, 
was the subjection of the secular powers to the 
Church, an emincotly political aim, a striving as 
old as mankind itself. For there have always 
been either some wise men, or some real priests 
who set up the claim, that the will of God was 
better known to them than to their fellow beings 
and in consequence of this claim they bad the 
right to rule over their fellowmen. And it can- 
not be denied that this proposition contains 
the basis of the papal claims for the exercise 
of sovereign rights. .. The contention of 
riesthood against royalty, in our case, of the 
Pope against the German Emperor, . . . is to 
be judged like every other struggle; it has its 
alliances, its peace conventions, its ‘pauses, its 
armistices There have been peaceful popes, 
there have been popes militant, popes conquer- 
ors. There have been even peace-loving kings 
of France, though Louis XVI. was forced to 
carry on wars: 80 that even our French neigh- 
bors have had monarchs who pi peace to 
war. Moreover, in the struggle of the papal 
power it has not always been the call that Cath- 
olic powers have been exclusively the allies of 
the pope ; nor have the priests always sided with 
the pope. We have had cardinals as ministers 
of great powers at a time when those great 
powers followed an entipapel policy even to 
acts of violence. We have found bishops in the 
military retinue of the German emperors, when 
moving against the popes. This contest for 
power therefore is subject to the same condition 
as every other contest, and it is a mis- 
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PAPUANS 


representation of the issue, calculated to impress } guidance of this Party of the Centre in their 


ple without judgment of their own, when it 
is characterized as niming at the oppression of 
the church Its object 15 the defense of the 
state, to determine the limits of priestly rule, of 
royal power and this hmit must secure the ex 
istence of the stau. For in the hingdom of this 
would the ruk und the precedence 1s the states 
In the paragraphs of the constitution we 
have under copsdcration we found a ‘modus 
vivendi’ an armistice concluded at a time when 
the state was in necd of help and thought to ob 
tain this help or at least some support fn the 
Catholic Church = This hope was basd upon the 
fact that at the election for the national assembly 
of 1848 the districts in which the Cathohe poptt 
lation preponderated clected if not rosalists 
et friends of order —which was not the cas 
inevange lien) districts Under this impression 
the compromise between the ecclesistial and 
secular arms Was concluded though as subse 
quent «vents proved, m miscalculation as to its 
practical cffic ts: 
the clectors who had thus voted but the Brinden 
burg mmmstry and the roval army that restored 
order In the end the statc was obliged to help 
itself the aid that might have been given by 
the different churches did not pull it through 
But at that time omginated the modus vivench’ 
under which we hved m peace for a number of 
ears To be sure, this peace was bought only 
yan uninterrupted yielding of the state 
When we were yet m Versailles [ was somewhat 
surprised to learn, that Cutholic members of par 
lhamentary bodes were asked to declare whether 
they were ready to jorn a religious party such as 
we have now in the Party of the Centre and 
whether they would agrec to vote and agitate for 
the insertion of the paragraphs we are at pres 
ent considering into the constitution of the Em 
pire J was not much alarmed then at that pro 
gram When J returned here J saw how 
Strong was the orgamzation of this patty of the 
church militant against the state Its object 
‘was the introduction of a state dualism in Prus 
sia, the erection of a state within the state to bring 
it about that all Catholics should follow the 
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Cape Baba. —@ Rawlinson, Fice Great Mon 
arches’ Persia, ch. 1 —Paphlagonia formed 
Part, 10 succession, of the dominions of Lydfs, 

eraia, Pontus, Bithynia, and Rome, but was 
often governed by local princes. 

PAPIN, Inventions of See Sreau Excixe 

PAPINEAU REBELLION, The. See 

‘ADA A. D 1887-1888 





See States oF 1HE 


PAPUANS Thee oie Pot 

—"' In coutrast to th ro 
esians, both in color of skin and shape of skall, 
bre the crlspy-haired black dolichocephalic Eap- 


For it was not the support of | 





vate as well as their political conduct, a auton, 
of the worst kind If this program were 
carried out we were to have instead of the one 
formerly integral state of Prussia, mstead of the 
Geiman Empire then at the point of realization 
— we were to have two state organizations, run- 
ming side by side in parallel lines one with the 
Party of the Centre as its general staff, the other 
with its general staff im the gindmg secular prio 
aple, m the government and the person of His 
Majesty the Emperor This situation was abso 
lutely uvacceptable for the government whose 
very duty it was to defend thc state against such 
a danger Mt would bave misunderstood and 


| negheted this duty if it had looked on calmly at 


the astounding progress which a closcr cxamina 
tun of the affair brought to light The 
Government was obliged to terminate the armr 
tice based upon the constitution of 1848 and 
create a new ‘inodus vivend: between the secu 
lar and succidotal powcr The state cannoc 
allow ths situation to continue without beige 
Gmvcn ito mternal struggles that may endanger 
its very exaustence | The question 19 simply Uns: 
Are those paragaphs of the constitution [of 
1848] dangeronsto the state?” — ne polituschen 





Reden des Fursten Besmarck (tran from the (er 
man) 75, pp 384-301 See als. G1 RMANY 
A BP 1873-1891 





A D. 1878 —Election of Leo XIII. 

A D 1891 —Disestablishment ofthe Church 
an Brazil. No Brastr AD Ix8e-1801 

A D 1892 —Mission of an Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States of America —In 
October, 1882 Monsignor Francisco Satolh ar 
rived in the Umted dtater commissioned by the 
Pope as Apostohe Delegate wath powers de 
scribed in the following rms * ‘We command 
all whom it concerns” says the Head of the 
Church to recognize in you as Apostohe Dele 
gat. the supreme power of the dclcgating Pon 
uff, we command that thev give you aid, con 
currence and obcdience in all things, that ey 
recerve with revaence your salutary admoni 
tions and orders '’ —Forvim, May 1893 (© 15, p 
278) 
‘uans, whose centre 1s 1n the large and httle known 
island of New Guiea, from whence they spread 
over the neighboring islands to the southeast, 
the Louisades Ncw Caledoma, New Britain, Sol 
omon Islands, Queen Charlotte Islanda, New 
Hebrides, Loyalty, and Fiji Islands Turpin, 
now to the northward, « similar black race is 
found in the Eta or Ita of the Philippines (Ne- 
grige of the Raniah), whom Moyer, Semper, 

el, and Hellwald bebieve to be closely al: 

lied to the true Papuan type , and in the interiors 
of Sumatra, Borne Celebes, and Gilolo, and in 


we find peoples closely related ; 

eschel, we may divide the whole 
Ing of course the 

Australasian 
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which the Malays apply to their black neighbors. f 
In New Guinea, the centre of the Papuans, the 
name is not known, nor have the different tribes 
any common name for themselves In body, 
conformation of skull, and in Feneral appearance 
the Papuans present a very close resemblance to 
the African negroes, and afford strong contrast 
to the neighboring Polynesians "—J 8. Kingsley, 
ed , The Standard [now called The Riverside), Nat- 
ural History, v. 6, p. 42. 

Auso mv: A. R Wallace, The Malay Archi 


pelayo, ch. 40 

PARABOLANI OF ALEXANDRIA, The. 
—'' The ‘ parabolgni’ of Alexandria were a char 
itable corporation, instituted during the plague 
of Gallicnus, to visit the sick aud to bury the 
dead. They gradually enlarged, abused, and 
eold the privileges of their order Their outra 
geous conduct under the reign of Cyril [as patri 
arch of Alexandria) provoked the emperor to 
deprive the patriarch of their nomination and to 
restrain their number u five or six hundred 
But these restraints were transient and ineffec- 
tual "—E Gibbon, Declene and Kall of the Roman 
Empire, ch, 47, foot note 

Arsoin J Bingham, Antig of te Chrut Ch, 
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PARACELSUS. Sce MEpIcAL NScreNce 
16rn Century 
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PARAGUAY: The name.—* De Azara tells 
us that the river Paraguay dcrives its name from 
the Payaguas tribe of Indians, who were the 
earliest navigators on its waters Some writers 
deduce the origin of its title from an Indian 
cacique, called Paraguaio, but Azara says, this 
latter word has no signification im any known 
idiom of the Indians, and moreover there 1s no 
record of a cacique ever having borne that 
name."—T. J Hutelmson, The Purana, p 44 

The aboriginal inhabitants. See AweKIcaN 
Anortares Pampas Trises, and Terr 

A. D. 1515-1557.— Discovery and explora- 
tion of La Plata.—Settlement and early years 
of the peculiar colony.—The Rio de Ja Plata, or 
River of Silver, was discovered in 1515 by the 
Spanish explorer, Juan de Solis, who landed in- 
cautiously and was killed by the natives. In 
1519 this ‘‘Sweet Sea,” us Solis called it, was 
visited again by Magellan, in the course of the 
voyage which made known the great strait which 
bears his name The first, however, to ascend 
the important river for any distance, and to at- 
tempt the establishing of Spanish settlements 
upon it, was Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, after he 
had become chief pilot to the king of Spain. He 
sailed up the majestic stream to the junction of 
the Paraguay and the Parana, and then explored 
both channels, in turn, for loug distances beyond. 
“*Oabot the following two years in 
friendly relations with the Guaranis, in whose 
silver ornaments originated the name of La 
Plata, and thence of ntine Republic, the 


name having been appl by Cabot to the 
foun now ealled the Faragus . That able and 
‘sagacions man now sent to Spain two of his most 
trusted followers with an account of Para; 


‘and its resources, and to seek the story and 


a 
fequest was favourab! reoelvod but so 
guished 


fiwn years.” In 1884, the enter- 
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prise abandoned by Cabot was taken up By a 
wealthy Spanish courtier, Don Pedro de Men- 
doza, who received large powers, and who fitted 
out an expedition of 2,00) men, with 100 horses, 
taking with him eight priests ' Proceeding but 
a hundred miles up the Plata, Mendoza founded 
town on its southwestern shore, which, in 
compliment to the fine climate of the region, he 
named Buenos Ayres. As long as they kept at 
peace’with the natives, these adventurers fared 
well; but when war broke out, as it did ere ag, 
they were reduced to great straits for fo 

Mendoza, broken down with disappointments 
and hardships, resigned his powers to lus licu- 
tenant, Ayolas, and sailed for home, but died on 
the way Ayolus, with part of his followers, 
ascended to a point on the Paraguay some dis- 
tance above its junction with the Parana, where 
he founded a new city, calling it Asuncion 
‘Thos was in 1587, and Ayolas perished that eame 
year im an attempt to make his way overland to 
Peru The survivors of the colony were left in 
command of an officer named Irala, who proved 
to he @ most capable man The settlement at 
Buenos Ayres was abandoned and all concen- 
trated at Asuncion, where they numbered 600 
souls In 1542 they were joined by a new party 
of 400 adventurers from Spain, who came out 
with Cabeza de Vaca—a hero of strange adven- 


| tures in Florida—uow appointed Adelantado of 


La Plata Cabeza de Vaca hadi landed with part 
of Ins forces on the Brazilian coast, at a point 
eastwurd from Asuncion, and boldly marched 
across country, making au important exploration 
and estabhsbing fmendly relations with the 
Guaranis But he was not successful in his gov- 
ernment, and the discontented colonists sum- 
marily deposed lum, shipping him off to Spain, 
with charges against him, and restoring Irala to 
the command of their affairs This irregularity 
se to have been winked at by the home au 
thorities, and Irala was scarcely interfered with 
for a number of years ‘The favourable reports 
which had reached Spain of the climate and 
capabiliues of Paraguay were such as to divert 
thither many emigrants who would otherwise 
have turned their faces toward Mexico or Peru, 
It was the constant endeavour of Irula to level 
the distinctions which separated the Spaniards 
from the natives and to encourage intermarriages 
between them. This policy, the course of 
time, led to a marked result,—namely, to that 
singular combination of outward civilization and 
of primtive simplicity which was to be found 
in the modera Paraguayan race until it was an- 
nibilated under the younger Lopez. . . . Irala, 
in fact, created a natiou, The colony under his 
administration became numerous and wealthy. 
. . _ He was the life and soul of the colony, and 
his death, which occurred in 1557 at the villa; 

of Ita, near Asuncion, when he had attained the 
age of 70 years, was lamented alike by Spaniards 
and Guaranis. . . The Spaniards brought with 
them few if any women, and if # certain propor- 
tion of S| ladies arrived later they were 
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‘The Jesuste. 


PARAGUAY, 


Dictator Francia 


basis of the plan of government founded by the 
great Irala, The lot of the natives of Paraguay, 
as compared with the uatives of the other Span- 
ish dominions in the New World, was far from 
being a hurd one, There were no mines to work. 
The Spaniards came there to settle, rather than 
to amass fortunes with which to return to Eu- 
rope. The country was abundantly fertile, and 
such wealth as the Spaniards might amass con- 
sisted in the produce of their ficlds or the in- 
crease of their herds, which were amply sufficient, 
to support them. ‘Consequently, ail they re- 
quired of the natives, for the most part, was a 
moderate amount of service as labourers or os 
herdamen.”—Rt. G. Watson, Spanish and Portu- 
guese South Am., 0. 1, ch, 5 and 16. 

Axso in R. Southey, Hist. of Braztl, v. 1, ch. 
2-8, 5-7, and 11 —R. Biddle, Memotr of S Cabot, 
ch, 16-23 —Father Charlevoix, Hist of Para- 
gray, bk. 1-3, 

‘A, D. 1608-1873.—The rule of the Jesuits. 
—The Dictatorship of Dr. Francia and of Lo- 

I. and Lopez II.—Disastrous War with 
fazil—‘‘ Under Spanish rule, from the early 
part of the 16th century us a remote dependency 
of Peru, uud subsequently of Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay had been almost entirely abandoaed 
to the Jesuits [see Jesurrs: A. D. 1542-1649) as 
a virgin ground on which to try the experiment 
of their idea of @ theocratic government The 
Loyola Brethren, first brought in in 1608, bap- 
tized the Indian tribes, built towns, founded 
missions [and communities of converts called 
Reductions, meaning that they had been reduced 
into the Christian faith}, gave the tamed savages 
pacific, industrious, and passively obedient hab- 
its, married them by wholesale, bidding the 
youth of the two sexes stand up in opposite 
Tows, and saving them the trouble of a choice 
by pointing out to every Juck his Jenny, drilled 
and marshalled them to their daily tasks in pro- 
cessions and at the sound of the church bells, 
headed by holy images; and in their leisure 
hours amused them with Church ceremonies and 
any amount of music and dancing and merry- 
making. They allowed each family a patch of 
ground and 8 grove of banana and other fruit 
trees for their sustenance, while they cluimed the 
whole bulk of the land for themselves as ‘God's 
patrimony,’ bidding those well-disciplined dev- 
tees save their souls by slaving with their 
bodies in behalf of their ghostly masters and in- 
structors, With the whole labouring population 
under control, these holy men soon waxed so 
strong @s to awe into subjection the few white 
settlers whose estates dated from the conquest; 
and by degrees, extending their sway from the 
country into the towns, and even into the capi- 
tal, Asuncion, they set themselves above all 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, enubbing the 





present century, when the domestic calamities 
of Spain determined a general collapse of her 
power in the Amerigsn colonies, usy 
raised its cry for independence, and constituted 
itself into a separate Republic in 1811. But, 
although: the party of emancipation was the 
strongest and seized the reins of government, 
there were still many among the citizens who 
clung to their connection with the mother coun- 
try, and these were known as Peninsulares, and 
there were maey. more who favoured the scheme 
of a federal union of Paraguay with the Repub- 
lics of the Plate, and these went by the name of 
Portefios, amie to the fnportente, they at- 
tached to the dependence of their country on 
Buenos Ayres (the puerto or harbour), the ‘only 
outlet as well as the natural heud of the projected 
confederation [sec ARGENTINE Rerustic: A, D, 
1580-1777] Il these dissenters were soon dis- 
posed of by the ruthless energy of one man, Juan 

aspar Rodriguez, known under the name of Dr, 
Francia This man, the son of a Mamaluco, 
or Brazilian half caste, with Indwn blood in 
his veins, a man of stern, gloomy and truculent 
character, with a mixture of scepticism and sto- 
icism, was one of those grim, yet grotesque, 
heroes according to Mr. Carlyle's heart whom it 
is now the fashion to call ‘Saviours of society.’ 
A Doctor of Divimity, issuing trom the Jesuit 
seminary at Cordova, but £ ctising law at 
Asuncion, he made his way from the Municipal 
Council to the Consular dignity of the New Re- 
public, and assumed a Di tatorship, which laid 
the country at his discretion (1814-1840), 
wielding the most unbounded power till his 
death, at the advanced age of 83 With a view, 
or under pretext of stifling discontent and baffling 
conspiracy within and warding off intrigue or 
aggression from without, he rid himself of his 
collengues, rivals, and opponents, by wholesale 
executions, imprisonments, proscriptions, and 
confiscations, and raised a kind of Chinese wall 
all round the Paraguayan territory, depriving it 
of all trade or intercourse, and allowing no man 
to enter or quit his dominions without an ex- 
press permission from himself. Francia’s ab- 
solutism was & monomania, though there was 
something like method in his madness, There 
were faction and civil strife and military rule in 
Paraguay for about a twelvemonth after his 
death. fa the end, a new Constitution, new 
Consuls—one of whom, Carlos Antonio Lopez, 
‘a lawyer, took upon himself to modify the Char- 
ter in a strictly despotic sense, had himself 
elected President, first for ten years, then for 
three, and again for ten more, managing thus to 
reign alone and supreme for 2i yeara(L '1-1862). 
On his demise he juewthed the Vice- a 
dency to his son, Francisco Solano Lopez, whom 
he had already trusted with the command of all 


of the first Lopez throughout his , though 

tyrannical and economically improvident, had 
eng ore unfavourable to the develop- 

ment A 

which 7s 0 dias 131796 900 
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62,000 men, with 200 pfeces of artillery, in the f 
field and in his fortresses. Armed with this 
two-edged weapon, the new despot, whose per- 
verse and violent temper bordered on insanity, 
oeripiet by: several years’ dissipation in Paris, 
and swa: by the influence of a strong and 
evil-minded woman, flattered also by the skill he 
fancied he had shown when he played at sol 
diers us his father's gencral in early youth, had 
come to look upon himself as 4 second Napoleon, 
and allowed himself no rest till he had picked a 
quarrel with all bis neighbours and engared ma 
war with Brazil and with the Republics of the 
Plate, which lusted five years (1865-1870) [ree 
Braz. A, D. 1825-1865] At the end of it 
nearly the whole of the male population had 
been led Hike sheep to the slaughter, and the 
tyrant himself died ‘in the last ditch,’ not indeed 
ting like a man, but killed hke a dog when 
flight was cut Off, and not before he bud 
sacrificed 100,000 of his combatants, doomed to 
starvation, sickness, aud unutterable hardship a 

“ae many of the scattered and houseless popu- 
fiton (400,000, as it is calculated), and so ruined 
the country that the census of 1873 only gave 
221,079 souls, of whom the females tar more 
than doubled the males "—A. Gallenga, Svuth 
America, ch 16 

‘A1so ‘iN: Father Charlevoix, Lat of Para- 
guay.—J_ it Rengger and Longchamps, The 
Reign of Dr Francia —T Carlyle, Dr Francia 
(Herays, > 8)—C A Washburn, Iftst of Para- 
guay —R. F. Burton, Letters from the Battl- 
fields of Paraguay —T 3 Page, La Plata, the 
“Argentine Couferteration and Paraguay, ch 
—T. Griesinger, The Jesutts, bk 2, ch U(r 1)— 
JE Darms, General Hist of the Catholee 
Church, period 7, ch To 4) 

A. D. 1870-1894.—The Republic under a new 
Constitution.—since the death of Lopez, the re 
public of Paraguay bas enjoyed a peaceful, un- 
eventful history and has made fair progress im | 
recovery from its prostrauon The Brastlian 
army of occupation was withdrawn m 1876 
Under a new constitution, the caccutive author 
ity is entrusted to a president, elected for four 
i » and the legislative to a congress of two 

uses, senate und deputies. Don Juan G 
Gonzales entered, in 1800, upon a presidential 
term which expires mm 1894 


psec 
PARALI, The. Sce Arnens: B. C 594, 
PARALUS, The.— The otticial vessel of the 
ancient Athenian government, for the convey- 
ance of despatches and other official service 
PARASANG, The.— The parasang was an 
ancient Persian measure of distance, about which 
there is no certain knowledge. Xenophon and 
Herodotus represented it as equivalent to 80 
Greek stadia; but Strabo regarded St as being of 
variable length. Modern opinion seems to in- 
cline toward agreement with Strabo, and to con- 
clude that the parasang was a merely rough 
estimate of distance, averaging, according to 
computations by Colonel Chesney and others, 
something less than three geographical miles. 
modern ‘farsang or farsakh of ersia is like- 
an estimated distance, which 


geographical mi 
1, Hist. of Ancient Goog., 
Biv. 1), i 


\WIANAS, The. See American AB- 
MRSWIANAS, 7 CAN 
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PARICANIANS, The.— The name given by 
Herodotus to a people who anciently occupied 
‘the territory of modern Baluchistan —G Raw- 
linson, Five Great Monarchies, Persia, ch. 1 

PARILIA, OR PULILIA, The.—The anni- 
versary of the fqundation of Kome, originally a 
shepherds’ festival. It was celebrated on the 
2st of April —C Merlvule, Lust. of the Romans, 
ch 21, wath foot-note. 

—~—— 

PARIS : The beginning.— A small island in 
the Seme, which now forms an almost insignifi- 
cant part of the great French capital, was the 
site of a rude town called Lutetia, or Luketia, or 
Lucotecia, when Cwsar extended the dominion of 
Rome over that part of Gaul. It was the chief 
town or stronghold of the Purisii, one of the 
minor tribes of the Gallic people, who were under 
the protection of the more powerful Senones and 
who occupied but a small territory. They were 
engaged in river traffic on the Seine and seem to 
have been prosperous, then and afterwards, 
“Strabo calls this place Lucototia; Ptolemy, 
Lucotecia, Julian, Luketia; Ammianus calls it 
at first Lutetia, and afterward Parisii, from the 
name of the people “It is not known when nor 
why the designation was changed, but it is sup; 
posed to have been changed during the reign of 
Juhan ‘Three laws in the Theodosian Code, re- 
ferred to Valentinian and Valens, for the year 
365, bear date at Pansit, and since then this 
name has been preserved in all the histories and 
pubhe records "—P Godwin, Zhst of France: 
Ancient Gaul, bh 2, ch 7, note—See Gav: 
BC 58-51 

Juhan’s residence.— Before Julian (‘“the 
Apostate”) became emperor, while, as Cesar 
3-861), he governed Gaul, his favorite resi- 
dence, when not in camp or in the field, was at 
the city of the Parisn, which he called bis “deur 
Lukeua” The change of name to Parisis 
(whence resulted the modern name of Puris) is 
supposed to have taken place during bis subse- 
quent ren. ‘Commanding the — fruitful 
valleys of the Seme, the Marne, and the Oise, 
the earliest occupants were merchants and boat- 
men, who conducted the trade of the rivers, and 
as early as the reign of Tiberius had formed a 

owerful corporation During the revolts of the 
Pecans in the sind century, anqutved ante 
happy celebnty as the stronghold from which 
they harassed the peace of the surroundin; 
region. Subsequently, when the advances of 
the Germans drove the government from Troves, 
the emperors selected the town of the Parisii as 
more secure position. They built a palace 
there, and an entrenched camp for the soldiers; 
und very soun afterward several of those aque- 
ducts and amphitbeatres which were inseparable 
accompaniments of Roman life, It was in that 
palace, which the traveller still regards with 
curiosity in those mouldering remains of it known 
as the ‘Palais des Thermes,’ that Julian found 
his fuvorite residence."—P. Godwin, Hist. of 
France: Ancient Gaul, bk, 2. ch. 7. 

The capital of Clovis.—Clovis, the Brihk 
conqueror—founder of the kin; of the 
united Frank tribes in Gaul— fixed his residence 
first at Soissons [486}, after he bad overthrown 
Bysgrius. ‘He afterwards chose Paris for his 
tposten Bt Peter and Bt’ Paul, ‘But the epoch 

. Peter an ul, But the e| 
at which that town passed into his power is 
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uncertain.”—J. C. L. de Sismondi, The French 
enger he realest - 
1. SEI Inder the Merovingians, 
seq Pai: 2D er igres a % 
. 845. — Sacked by the Normans. — 
“France was heavily afflicted. a fearft oe 
year was followed by another still colder 


more inclement, The North wind blew inces-_, 


santly all through the Winter, all through the 
pale and leafless Spring. The roots of the vincs 
were perished by the frost —the wolves starved 
out of their forests, even in Aquitaine . . . 
Meanwhile the Danish hosts were in bright ac- 
tivity. Regner Lodbrok und his fellows fitted 
out their fleet, ten times twelve dragons of the 
sea, Enrly in the bleak Spring they sailed, and 
the stout built vessels ploughed cheerily through 
the crashing ice on the heaving Seine... . 
Rowen dared uot offer any opposition. The 
Northmen quietly occupied the City: we appre- 
hend that some knots or bands of the Northmen 
began even now to domicile themselves there, it 
being scarcely possible to account for the condi- 
tion of Normandy umder Rollo otherwise than by 
the supposition, that the country had long 
viously received # considerable Danish popu 
tion aria, the point to which the Northmen 
‘were advancing by land and water, was the key 
of France, properly so called Paris taken, the 
Seine woyld become a Danish river: Paris de- 
fended, the Dunes might be restramed, perhaps 
expelled. The Capetian ‘Duchy of France,’ not 
yet created by any act of Stute, was beginning 
to be formed through the encreasing influence 
of the future Capital. . . . Fierce as the North- 
men generally were, they exceeded ther usual 
ferocity. . . . With such pame were the Frauks 
stricken, that they gave themselvis up for lost 
Paris island, Paris river, Paris bridges, Paris 
towers, were singularly defensible the Palais 
des-Thermes, the monasteries, were as so many 
castles. Had the inhabitants, for their own sakes, 
co-operated with Charles-le Chauve [who bad 
stationed himself with a small army at Saint 
Denis}, the retreat of the Dancs would have been 
entirely cut off, but they were palsied in mind 
and body; er thought of resistance nor at 
tempted resistance, and abandoned themyelves to 
despair. On Easter Eve [March 28, 845] the 
Danes entered Paris’ . . . The priestsund clerks 
deserted their churches: the monks fled, bearing 
with them their shrines soldiers, ciuzens anid 
sailors abandoned their fortresses, dwellings and 
weksels: the gteat gate was left open, Puris 
emptied of her inhabitants, the city a solitude. 
The Danes hied at oncg to the untenanted monas- 
teries: aj] valuable objects had been removed or 
concealed, but the Northmen employed them- 
selves after their fashion. In the church of 
Saint-Germain-des-pr’s, they swarmed up the 
pillars and galleries, and posed the roof to 
pieces: the larchen beams being sought as ex- 
cellent ship-timber. In the city, generally, they 
did not commit much devastation. The Todged 
themeclves in the empty houses, and plundered 
al} the moveables..... The Franks did not 
make any attempt to attack or dislodge the 


memy, but a more it 
dae to gets aa te aby vd aged 
J sentery — jsint jt} 
td cay Bee 
1 these 
efreumstances, Reguer Lodbrok consented. to 
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quit Paris on receiving 7,000 pounds of silver,— 
asum reckoned to be equivalent to 520, livres. 
“This was the first Danegeld paid by France, ax 
unbapPy Rrecedent, and yet unavoidable: the 
pusillanimity of his subjects compelled Charles 
to adopt ‘this disgraceful compromise.”—Sir Fy 
Pal eve, ‘Hist. of Normandy and England, bk. 1 

(2. ‘ ’ 

Aso mm: C. FP. Keary, The Vikrnge én Wost- 
arn Christendom, ch. 9, 

A. D. 857-861.—Twice ravaged by the 
Northmen.—* The Scine as well as the future 
Duchy of France being laid open to the North- 
men [A.D 857], Paris, partially recovered from 
Regner Lodbrok’s invasion, was assailed with 
more fell intent. The surrounding districts were 
ravaged, and the great monasteriesy heretofore 
sacked, were now destroyed. Only three dhuaches 
were found standing — Saint Denis, Saint-Ger- 
main des prés, and Saint-Etienne or Notre-Dame 
— these having redeemed themselves by contri- 
butions to the enemy, but Saint Denis made a 
vad bargain. The Northraen did not hold to 
their contract, or another company of pirates 
did not consider itas binding the monastefy was 
burnt to a shell, and a most heayy ransom paid 
for the liberation of Abbot Louis, Charlemagne's 
grandson by bis daughter Rothaida — Salute 
Genévieve suffered most severely amongst all; 
and the prisune beauty of the structure rendered 
the calamity more conspeuous and’ the distress 
more poignant During three centuries the des- 
olatcd grandeur of the shattered rums continued 
to excite sorrow and dread. . Amongst the 
calamuties of the tuincs, the destruction of the 
Paristau monasteries seems to have worked 
prcultarly on the imagimation * Atter this de- 
structive visitation the city had rest for only 
three years Ip 861 a fresh horde of Danish 
pirates, first harrying the English coast aad 
burning Winchester, swept then acrows the chan 
nel and swarmed over the country from Scheldt 
to Seme. Amiens, Nimeguen, Bayeux and Ter 
oucune were ull taken, on the way, and once 
morc on Easter Day (April 6, 861) the ruthless 
suvagesot the North entered Puris  Samt-Ger- 
maun-des-prds, spared formerly, was now set on 
fire, and the city was stripped of its movable 
goods King Cliurles the Bald met the enemy 
‘on this occasion, as before, with bribes, guve a 
flef to Jarl Welland, the Danish leader, and 
presently got him settled mm the country as a 
baptized Christian and a vassal. —Sir F. Pal- 
grave, Ifist, of Normandy and England, bk. 1, 
ch, 8 (v. 1). 

A. D. 885-886.—The great siege by the 
Northmen.—‘‘1u November, 885, under the 
reign of Charles the Fat, after having, for more 
than forty years, irregularly ravaged France, 
they [the Northmen] resolved to unite thelr 
forces in order at length to obtain possession of 
Paris, whose outskirts they had so often pillaged 
without having been able to enter the Keart of 
the place, in the Ile de Ja Cité, which bad origi 
nally been and still was the real Paris, Two 
bodies of troops were set in motion; one, under 
the command of Rollo, who was already famous 
amongst his comrades, on Rouen; the 
other went right up the course of the Seine, 
under the ordera of Beg, whom North. 
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men formed a junction before Paris, 700 huge 
barks covered two bee od of the Seine, bring- 
ing, it is said, more than 80,000 men The chief- 
ins were astoniafed at sight of the new fortifi 
cations of the city, a double wall of circumval 
lation, the bridges crowned with towers, and i» 
the environa the ramparta of the abbeys of St. 
Denigand St Germain solidly rebuilt", . Pans 
had for defenders two heroes, one of the Church 
and the other of the Empiré [Bishop Gozlin, und 
Eudes, lately made Count of Paris} The 
slege lasted thirteen months, whiles pushed vig 
orously forward, with eight several nssaults, 
whiles maintained by close investment The 
bishop, Gozlin, died during the slege Count 
Eudes quitted Pans for a time to go and beg aid 
of r, but the Parisians soon saw lim 
reappear onthe heights of Montmartre with three 
Babs of troops, and he re entered the town, 
spurring on his horse and striking mgbt and k ft 
with battle axe through the ranks of the 
dumfounded besiegers The struggle was pro 
longed throughout the sammcr, and when in 
Nove , 886, Charles the Fat at last appeared 
before Paris, ‘with a large army of all nations’ 
it was to purchase the retreat of the Northmen 
at the cost of a heavy ransom, and_by allowing 
them to go and winter m Burgunéy, ‘ whereof 
the inhabitants obeyed not the emperor’? —F 
P Guizot, Popular Hist of France, ch 32 (0 1) 
Aso In Sir F Palgrave, dhat of Normandy 
and Eng , bk 1, ch 5—C FB Keary, The Vikings 
tn Weatern Christendom, ch 15 
D. 987.— First becomes the capital of 
France.—‘‘Nothivg 1s more certuin than that 
Pans never became the capital of France until 
after the accession of the third dynasty Pans 
made the Cupets, the Capets made Pans ”— sir 
F Palgrave, Ist of Normandy and Eng, 4 
p 280 
A. D. 1180-1199.—Improvement of the city 
by Philp Augustus.— Dunug the fiw short 
mtervala of peace which had occurred m_ the 
Intherto troubled reign of Phihp [A D 11s0- 
1199], be had not been uumindful of the civil im 
provement of his people, and the mhabitants of 
18 capital ure indebted to Ins activity for the 
first attempts to rescue its foul, nanow, and 
mud-embedded streets from the reproach which 
its Latin name ‘Lutetia’ very justly smphed 
Philp expended much of the treasmie, hitherto 
devoted solely to the revels of the court, 1n works 
of public utility, in the construction ‘of paved 
causeways and aquoducts, in founding colleges 
and Bespiials, in commencing a new city wall, 
and 1 the erection of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame" — E Smedley, Hist of France, pt 1, 
A. D. 1328.—The splendor and gaiety of the 
“AD, 1966-13850 The building of the B: 
. 1356-1383,— of the Bas- 
ge 
). 1357-1358.— The popular movement 
under ‘Stollen Marcel. See StaTes GENERAL 
oF FRANO® IN TRE 14TH CENTURY. 
A. D, 3381.—The Insurrection of the Mail- 
pee Aho beginning of the reignof Charles 
VL a tumult broke out In Paris, caused by the 
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‘new tax perished From the weapons used the 
insurgents took the name of Maillotins Reims, 
Chilons, Orleats, Blois, and ‘Rouen rose at the 
example of the capital The States General of 
the Langue d’ Oil were then convoked at Com- 
pidgne, and separated without having granted 
anything’ The Parisaos were always in arms, 
and the dukes [regents during the minority of 
the young king}, powerless to make them sub- 
mut, treated them, and contented them, 
selves with the offer of 100,000 livres. The* 
chastisement was put off for a time” The chas- 
tisement of Paris and of the other rebellious 
towns was inflicted in 1382 (see FLANpERS. 
A D 1882) after the king and his uncles had 
subdued the Flemings at Rosebecque—E de 
Bonnec hose, Flixt of France, h 2, bk 2, ch. 5 
A. D. r410-1415.— The reign of the Cabo- 


chiens.— The civil war of Arm: 3 and 
Burgundians, Sce Fraxce A D 1380-1415. 
A. D. 1418.—The massacre of Armagnacs. 


Beg Weance AD ie ie ‘ 

). 1420-1422.— King Henry V. of Eng- 
land and dis court in the cfty. Yace France. 
AD 1417-1422 

A.D 1429.— The ‘repulse of the Maid of - 

Orleans. ‘Sce France A D 1429-1431 
. D, 1436.— Recovery from the English. 
Se RENE A ee 1431-1458 € tis 
. D. 1465.—Siege the League of t! 
Public Weal’ Seeker AD tiot-1468. 

A. D. 1496 —Founding of the press of Henry 
Estienne. See Printina A D_ 1496-1598 

A. D. 1567.—The Battle of St. Denis. See 
Fravce A D 1563-1570 

‘A. D. 1572.—The massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day. dec Francs A D 1573(Avcost). 

A. D. 1588-1589.—Insurrection of the Cath- 
olic League.— The Day of Barricades.—Siege 
of the city by the king and Henry of Navarre. 
pee PRANG AD 1381-1580 

A. D. 1590.—The siege by Henry IV.—Hor- 
rors of famine and disease.—Relief by the 
Duke oy FAD DR bee Francr A D 1500. 

. 1594 —Henry IV.’s entry.—Expulsion 
of Jesse See France AD 1503-1508 * 

D. 1636.—Threatening invasion of Span- 
sards from the Netherlands.—The capitatin 
peril. See NitueRuaxps AD. 1635-1638 » 

‘A. D. 1648-1652.—In the wars of she 
Fronde. Sic France A D 1647-1618, 5 
1650-1651, and 1651-1658 

A.D 1652—The Battle of Porte St, An- 
toine and the massacre of the Hotel de Ville, 
dee Francs A D 1651-1653, 1 

A. D. 1789-1799.—Scenes of the Revolution, 
pee Fravce A D 1789 (June), and after 

A. D. 1814.—Surrender to the Ajlied armies, 
Seo Faamc A D_ 1814 (Gancary—Mancp), 
and (Mancn—Apnm) 

A.D. 1815.—The Enghsh and Prussian 
armies in the city.—Restoration of the art- 

ls of Napoleon. Sec France: A. 2. 1818 
Geis —Novnemen) 

A, D, 1848 (February).—Revolution.—Abdi- 
cation and fight of Louis Philippe. See 
wD: ry8 (March —Jung}—Creation of th 

. D. 1 —~! reat ie 
Atelers Netsnens, —tosetection consequent 
(Prancin-— ay dod (Aran =Decnd). 

UARY-MAy) 

A, D. 1851,—' tat. See Fraxcm: 
A. D, 1851; and 1851-1862. 
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A, D, 1870-1871.—Siege by the Germans.— 
Capitulation, See France A }) 1870 (SEP 
TEMBER—OCTORER), to 1871 (JANLAR\—May) 

A. D, 1871 (March—May) —The insurgent 
Commune. —Its Reign of Terror,— Second 
Siege of the city. Ne Trance A D 1871 
(Miancu—May) 


PARIS, Congress of (1856). Set Russia 
A.D 1854-1856" und Dich RATION oF Parw 

PARIS, Declaration of See Dscuarstion 
or Pants 

PARIS, The Parliament of. See Panta 
MLNT OF Panty 

PARIS, Treaty of (1763). See Sevan 
Years War Tre Treating Treaty of 
yesh. Sec Usrrep States or Am A 
1 (SEPTFMBER) Treaty of (1814) 
Franck A D 1814 (Aprit—June) 


See 
Treaty 


of (1815) See France A D 1815 (Scty—No- 
EMBER) 

PARIS, University of. See Epvc aTion 
MeEpra\ at 


PARISI, The. See Pants Tue Beoinnina, 

and Brrrarm = Capric TRises 
paisa . 

PARLIAMENT, The Enghsh: Early 
stages of its evolution —“Theie 1s no doubt 
that in the earliest Teutonic assembles «very 
freeman had hus place But how as to the 
great assembly of all, the Assembly of the Wise 
the Witenagemot of the whole realm [of early 
England}? Noancient record gives us any ¢lewr 
or formal account of the constitution of thit 
body It 1s commonly spoken of 1 a vague way 
48 & gathering of the wise the noble, the great 
men But alongside of passages hkt these, we 
find other passages wluch speak of it in a way 
winch maphes a far more popular constitution 

It was im fact a body democratic in ancient 

theory, aristoctatic i ordinary practice, but to 
which uny strong popular impulse could at any 
time restore its ancrent democratic character 
Out of this body, whose constitution, by the time 
of the Norman Congutst bad become not u little 
anomalous, and not a little fluctuatmg, our Par- 
hament directly grew Of one House of that 
Parliament we may say morc, we wily say, not 
that it grey out of the ancient Assembly, but 
that it is absolutely the same by personal iden 
tity. The House of Lords not only springs out 
of, it potielly as, the ancient Witenagemét 
can see ao break between the two Aa 
agembly in which at first every freeman had a 
right to appear has, by the force of circum 
stances, step by step, without any one moment 
of sudden change, shrunk up into an Assembly 
wholly hereditary and official, an Assembly to 
which the Crown may summon any mun, but to 
which, it is now strangely held, the Crown can- 
not refuse to summon the representatives of any 
‘tan whom {t has once summoned As i most 
other @iings, the tendency to shrink up into a 
body of this kind began to show itself before the 
Nonman pres and was finally confirmed 
and established through the results of the Nor- 
man Conquest But the special function of the 
body into which the old national Assembly has 
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English polity, both Houses in some sort came 
of themselves Neither of them was the crea- 
tion of any ingenious theorist Our Oonsti 
tution has uo founder, but there ig @he man to 
whom we may give ali but honoursof a founder, 
‘one man to whose wisdom and self devotion we 
owe that Enghsh history has taken the course 
which it has taken for the lust 600 years 
That mun, the man who fhally gave to, English 
freedom 1t8 second ahd more lusting sbape, the 
hero and martyr of England in the greatest of 
her Constitutional struggles, was Simon of Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester If we may not call him 
the founder of the Enghsh Constitution, we may 
at Icast call him the founder of the House of 
Commons When we reach the 13th cen 
tury, we may look on the old Tcutonie constitu. 
tion as having utterly passed away Somerfaint 
traces of 1t indeed we may find hcre and there in 
the course of the 12th ‘century, “put the 
regular Great Council the Imea) representatives 
of the ancient Myce) Gemét or Witenagemét, 
was shrinking up into » body not very unhke 
our House of Lords The Great Charter se 
cures the nghts of the nution and of the national 
Asscmbly ag against arbitrary IGastation and ar 
Ditrary taaation on the part of the Crown — But 
at makes no change m the constitution of the 
Asseinbly itself The Great Charter in short 
13 a Bill of Rights it 15 not what in modern 
phrase we understand by a Reform Bull But, 
during the reigns of Jobu and Henry Tif a 
popular clement was fast making its way into 
the pational Councils in a more piactica) form 
The right of the ordinary freeman to attend in 
person had Tong bccn a shadow, that of the or 
inary (cnant m Clact was hccomng bardly more 
practical at now tegms to be exchanged for 
what had by this time Ixcome the more prac 
tical nght of choosing ri presentatyves to act in 
bys name — Like all other things m England, 
this right has grown up by degrees and as the 
result of what we might almost call a series of 
happy accidents Both an the ragn of Jobn and 
in the former part of the reign of Henry, we find 
several instances of kmghts from cach county 
being summoued Here we have the beginmag 
of our county members und of the title which 
they still bear, of kmghts of the Shire Here 1s 
the beginning of popular representation as dis 
tunct from the gathering of the pcople in their 
own persons, but we peed not think that those 
who first summoncd them had any conscious 
theories of popular representation “The enrliest 
object for which they were called together was 
probably a fiscal one, it was a safe und conve- 
ment way of gctting money ‘The notion of sum- 
moning & sma)) number of men to act on behalf 
of the whole was doubtless borrowed from the 
practice in judicial prcoetnes and in inquests 
and commissions of various kinds, in which it 
‘was usual for certain select men to awear on be- 
half of the whole shire or hundred We must 
not forget. . that our judicial and our parlia- 
mentary institutions are closely : 
But now we come to that great change, that 
aptwesty of Parliamentary Reform, which 
left to all later reformers nothing to do but 
to improve in detail, We come to that great act 
of the patriot Earl which made our 
Obember 8 ‘Cham 
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‘mg, summoned his fameus Parliament [A. D. 
1 , he summoned, not only two knights 
from every county, but also two citizens 
every cit; two parecer, from every Secoug 
. . . This was formed that newly developed Es- 
tate of the Realm which was, step by stcp, to 
grow {nto the most powerful of all, the Com 
mons’ House of Parlamest "—E A Freeman, 
Growth gi Eng CoMstitution, ch 2 

Arso fv: W Stubbs, Const ‘It of Eng ch 
6 18-14—R Gueist, The Hng Parliament — 
T P Taswell Langmead, Hag Const Ihst ch 
T—A Bissett, Short Let of Eng Parliament, 
ch 2-8 —See, also, WIreNAGEMOT, ENGLAND 
A D 1216-1274, and KxrouTs oF THE Suie 

A. D. 1244.—Earhest use of the name —In 
1244, “ns Bad happened just ove hundred 5 ears 
previously in France, the name ‘ parhamentum’ 
occurs for the frst ume [in Englund) (Chron 
Dunst , #244, Matth Pans, 1246) and curiously 
enough, Henry ILI hunself, in a wnt addressed 
to the Sheriff of Northampton, designates with 
this term the assembly which onginated the 
Magna Charta ‘Parliamentum Runcmede quod 
fuit inter Dom Job, Regem patrem nostrum ct 
barones suos Anghw’ (Rot Claus , 28 Hen LL) 
The name ‘parliament now occurs more fre 
quently, but does pot supplant the more indict 
mite terms ‘conuhum ‘colloquium’? etc —R 
Gneist, Lhet of the English Const ch 19 and 
foot note, 2a (v 1)— The name given to there 
sessions of Council [the national counctls of the 
12th century] was often expressed by the Liun 
‘colloguium = and it 5 by no means unlikely 
that the name of Parhamcnt which is used as 
early us 1175 by Jordan Funtosme nny have 
been incommon us But of this we have no 
distinct instance in the Latin (hiomiclers for 
some years further, although when the term 
comes into use it 18 apphed ictrospec tis cy 
W Stubbs, (onst_Ihat of Enq ch 13 sf 159 
*_A. D._1258.—The Mad Parliament.—An 
English Pariament, or Great Counce) assembled 
at Oxford A D 1258, so called by the party of 
King Henry If] from whom it evtorted an am 
portant reorganization of the government, with 
much curtailment of the royal powcr —W 
Stubbs, Const Mist of Eng, ch 14, sect 176 
(v 2)—See Encuanp A D 1216-1274 

A. D. 1264,—Simon de Montfort’s Parlia- 
ment, Sce Enaranp A D_ 1216-1274, and 
ParuiaMent, Tae Excuse Ear.y staces 1 
x18 EvoLuTIoN 

A. D. 1275-1295.—Development under Ed- 
ward, See ENGLAND A. 1275-1295 

A. D. 1376.—The Parliament. —The 

lish par! 

Pari 


Good 

ment of 1876 was called the Good 
it, although most of the good work it 
wndertook to do was undone by its successor — 
'W. Stubbs, Const Hist of Eng, ch 16(0 2) 

A. D, 1388.—The Wonderful Parliament.— 
In 1887, Fd Richard II was compelled by a 
great armod demonstration, headed by fivo pow- 
erful nobles, to discard his obnoaious favorites 
and advisers, and to summon e@ Parliament for 
dealing with the offenses alleged against them 


“The of this Parliament Weds came 
5 it 3 
Peg eae 


‘onderful Parliament’ came afterwards 


‘name ‘ 
to With equal truth it was 





officers of the 
ing a large num- 
y, Houses of Lancs: 


rearson, Eng Hist in the 14th 


A. D. 1404.—The Unlearned Pgrliament.— 
“This assembly [A.D 1404, reigw of Edward 
IV } acquired its ominous name ‘from the fact 
that in the writ of summons the king, actin; 
upon the ordinance issued by Edward IL in 1872, 
directed that no lawyers should be returned as 
members He had complained more than once 
that the members of the House of Commons 
spent more time on private suits than on public 
business '—W Stubbs, Const Huet of Eng, ch, 
18, sect 634 (0 8) 

A. D. 1413-1422.—First acquisition of Privi- 
lege. Sce ExcLanp A D 1418-1422 

A. D. 1425.—The Parliament of Bats.—The 
Enghsh Parhament of 1425-1426 was so-called 
Iccause of the quarrcis in 1t between the Parties 
of Duke Humfrey, of Gloucester, and of 
uucle Bishop Beaufort 

A. D. 1471-1485. — Depression under the 
kangs. Sce Enoianp. A D 1471-1485 





Yor! 

A_D. 1558-1603 —Under Queen Elizabeth, 
Se Exenanp A_D 1558-1 

A D, 1614—The Addied Parliament.—In 
| 1614 James I calicd a Parliament which certain 

‘obseqmous members promised to taanage for him 
and make doulc to his royal will and pleasure 
‘This fact leaked out and’ the angry Parliament 
was dissolved im haste before it hud done any 
; business The humour of the time christened 
tins futile Parhament The Addled Parlia- 
ment ’—J F Bright, Hist of Eng , PBrod 2, 
p 599 

A.D 1640.—The Short Parlamest. See 
Exo.anp A D_ 1640 ” 

A D 1640 —The Long Parliament. ,See 
Excrany A D 1640-1641 

A D 1641-1664 —Trienmal! Acts In 1641 
an Act Was passed Which provided for the elec 
tiun of a Parhamcnt in three years after any 
disolution, if none should have been regularly 
summoned In 1664 this act was repealed, but 
with a proviso that no Parhament should exist 





longer than three years. —@ B Smith, Het. of 
Eng Parl, ch 2(0 1) 
A.D 1648.—The Rump. See Enouanp: 


A D 1648 (No\EkMBER—DEcEMBER) 


A.D. 1649.—Temporary abolition of the 
House of Peers. See Enoissp A D 190 
(FRBRUARY) 


A. D. 1653.—The Barebones or Little Par- 
lament. Enetaxn A D 1658 Guxe— 
DECEMBER) 

A.D. earher Rump restored, See Exa- 
“AK? pA 1660-1740-—Rise and development of 

. 1660-1740,—Rise an 
the Cabinet as an organ of Pi 
government. See Caninet, THE Exe: 

A. D, 1693.—The Triennial Bill. In 1698, 0 
bill which passed both Houses, despite the 
postion of King William, provided that 

liament then sitting should cease to exist on 
the next Lady Day, and that no future Parlia- 
ment should last longer than three years. The 


king refused his assent to the it; but 
when a similar bill was next year he 
suffered it to become a Jaw,—H. Const. 





Hist. of Hng.s ch. 15 (@. 8). 
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A.D. 1703.—The Aylesbury election case. 
Bee Enauanp A D 1703 
A. D. 1707.—Becomes the Parliament of 
Great Britain.—Representation of Scotland. 
Bee Scornann A D_ 1707 
A.D. 1716.—The Septenmal Act Sec Exe 
wae > eS it Cl inst thi 
. 177%.—Last struggle against the 
Press.-Freedom of reporting secured. Sce 
Enovanp A D 4771 
A.D 1797.—Defeat of the first Reform 
measure, See Enotann A }) 1797 
A. D. 1830.—State of the unreformed repre- 
sentation. See LNoiann A D 1880 
A. D, 1832 —The first Reform of the Repre~ 
sentation bee DNuranp A_D 1830-1832 
D, 1867 —The second Reform Bill. See 
Enonann 4 D_ 1865-1868 
A. D 1883 —Act to prevent Corrupt and 
Heral Practices at Elections. See ENGLAND 
A D 183 


A. D. 1884-1885 —The third Reform Bill 
(text and comment). See Excuaxn A D 
1884-1885 

enmgace 


PARLIAMENT, New Houses of. 
‘WESTMINSTER PALACE 


Sige 
PARLIAMENT, The Scottish. See Scot 

uand A D 1326-1603 

woe Drunken. see ScoTranp A D 1660- 
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PARLIAMENT OF FLORENCE. See 
Fiorence A D 1250-1293 
PARLIAMENT OF ITALIAN FREE 
CITIES. See lraty A PD 1056-1152 
PARLIAMENT OF PARIS. —* When thr 
Carlovingian Monarchy had given place first to 
Anarchy and then to Feudalism, the mallums 
and the Champs de Mat, and (eacept im some 
southern cities) the municipal cuna also disap 
red But m their stead there came into ex 
tence the feudal courts Each tenant in camte 
of the crown held within his fef a Parhament of 
his own free vassals There Was adnnnis 
tered the seigneur’s ‘justice,’ whether haute, 
moyenne, or ‘here were discussed all 
questions immediately affecting the sergneurie 
or the tenants of it There especially were 
adopted all general regulations which the ex- 
igencies of the ocenip ‘were supposed to dictate, 
and especially all such as related to the rmsing 
tailles or other imposts What was thus done 
on asmall scale in a minor fief, was also done, 
though on a larger scale, in each of the feudal 
provinces, and on a scale yet more extensive in 
the court or Perliament holden by the king us # 
seigneur of the roys! domain . ‘This royal 
court or Parliament was, however, not a Legis 
lature in our modern sense of that word It was 
rather a convention, in which, by @ voluntary 
compact between the king as supreme suzerain 
and the greater seigneurs as bis feudatories, an 
ordonnance or an impost was established, either 
throughout the entire kingdom, or in some seign- 
euries apart from the rest From any such com- 
pee any seigneur might dissent on behalf of 
imeelf and his immediate vassals or, by simply 
himself, might render the extension of 
{t to hisown flef impossible... . Subject tothe 
many correetions which would be requisite to 
reduce to pegfect gecuracy this alight sketch of 


| persons should be assucated to them 
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the origin of the great council or Parliament of 
the kings of France, such was, in substance, the 
constitution of {t at the time of the accession of 
Lous 1X [A D 1226] Before the close of his 
eventful reign, that monarch had acquired the 
character and was in full exercise of the powers 
of a law giver and was habitually making laws, 
not with the advice and consent of his council or 
Parhament, but in the exercise of the inherent 
prerogave which even now they begun to 
asenbe to the French crown Wath our 
English prepossessions it is impossible to repiess 
the wonder, and even the imeredulty, with 
which we at first listen to the statement that the 
supreme judicial tribunal of the kmgdom could 
be otherwise than the zcalous and effectual an- 
tugonist of so momentous an cncrouchment ” 
The explanation 1s found in a change which had 
taken plaice in the character of the Parliament, 
through which its function and authority became 
distinctly yudicial and quite apart from those of 
Scouse Aken Wha Phy Augustus 
went to the Holy Lund, he provuled for the de- 
aston of complaints against officers of the crown 
by directing the queen mother and the atch 
Unshop of Rheims, who acted as regents, to hold 
an aunual assembly of the greater barons‘ This 

ractice hud Ixcome habitual by the time of 

pms IX For the confirmavon and improve 
ment of it that monarch ordcred that before the 
day of any such assemblage, citations should be 
assucd commanding the attendance not as be 
fore of the greater barons exclusively, but of 
twenty four members of the royal council or 
Parhament Of those twenty four, three only 
wcre to be great barons three were to be bishops, 
and the remaimng eighteen were to be knights 
But as these members of the royal counal did 
not appear to St Louis to possess all the quahfi 
cations requisite for the right discharge of the 
judicial office he directed that thirty seven other 
Of those 
ussmiates seventecn were to be chrks in holy 
orders and twenty légistes, that 18, men bred to 
the study of the law The function assigned to 
the Jégistes was that of drawing up in proper 
form the decrees and other written arts of the 
colluve body To this body, when thus con- 
stituted, was given the distinctive title of the 
Parliament of Paris” By virtue of their supe 
nor education and training, the Iégistes soon 
gathered the busmess of the Parliument into 
their own hands, the kmghts and barons found 
attendance a bore and an absurdity = ‘‘Ennui 
and mdicule proved in the Parliament of 
Paris a purge quite as effectual as that which 
Colonel Pride administered to the English House 
of Commons — The conseiller cleres were avon 
left to themselves, in due time to found, and to 
enjoy, what begat to be called ‘La Nobleass de 
la be’ (See France A. D 1226-1270.) 
Having thus assumed the government of the 
court. the légistes next proceeded to enlarge ite 
jurisdiction, .. The Parliament had, in the 

ginning of the 14th century, become the su- 
preme legal tribunul within the whole of that 
part of France which was at that time attached 
to the crown” In the reign of Philip the 
(1816-1822) the Parliament aod the royal 
became practically distinct bodies; the 
‘became sedentary at Paris, 


meeting nowhere 
and ite members were required to be 
resident in Paris. By 1846 the 
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counselors, as they were now called, had ac- 
guired life appointments, and in the reign of 

harles VI. (1880-1422) the seats in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris became hereditary. ‘“‘At the 
perlod when the Parliament of Paris was ac- 

uiring its peculiar character as a court of jus- 
tice, the meetings of the great vassals of the 
crown, to co-operate with the king in legislation, 
were falling into disuse. The king . ad 
Ddegun to ori pines luwe without their sanctiou , 
and the Parliament, not without some show of 
Teason, assumed that the right of remonstrance, 
formerly enjoyed by the great vassals, hud now 
passed to themselves. . . If their remonstrance 
‘was disregarded, their next step was to request 
that the projected law might be withdrawn. If 
that request was unheeded, they at length for 
mally declined to register it among their rccords 


Such refusals were sometimes but were not | 


usually successful In most instances they pro 
voked from the king a peremptory order for the 
immediate registration of his ordinance To such 
orders the Pathament generally submitted "— 
Sir J Stephen, ect's on the Ihat. of France, 
“Tt appears that the piston found: 
1 
General"] and the Parliaments a different origin 
Both arose out of the National Assembles held 
at stated periods in the earhest times of the 
monarchy {the ‘Champs de Murs’ and ‘Champs 
de Mui'] . . . Certainly in the earhest part ot 
(es 18th] century there existed no longer two 
bodies but only one, which had then acquired 
the name of Parhainent The stated meetings 
under the First race were called by the name of 
Mallu or Mallus, sometumes Placitam_ [also 
Plaid], sometimes Synod. Under the Second 
race they were called Colloquium also — ‘The 
translation of this term (and 1t is said also of Mal 
lum) into Parliament occurs not before the time 
of Louis VI (le Gros), but im that of Lous 
VIL, at the beginning of the 13th century, it 
became the usual appellation There were then 
eleven Parliaments, besides that of Paris, and all 
those bodies had become merely judicial, thut of 
Paris exercising a superintending power over the 
other tribunals, . . . After [1334] the Par- 
liament was only called upon to register the 
Ordinances, Thi ve a considerable intluence 
to the Parliament of Paris, which had a right of 
remonstrance before registry, the Provincial 
Parliaments only could remonstrate after regis- 
try... . The liament of Paris, besides re- 
monstrating, might refuse to register; and 
though compellable by the King holding a Bed 
of Justice, which was a more solemn meeting of 
the Parliament attended by the King’s Court in 
t atate [gee Bep oF Justice], yet it cannot be 
ubted that many Ordinances were prevented 
‘und many modified in consequence of this power 
of refusal.”—Lord Brougham, Jist. of England 
and France under the House of Lancaster, note 
66,—For an account of the conflict between the 
Fonisaicns of Paris Leghameiah hs bleed im- 
eer the nt olution, see 

f . D. 1787-1789, 
: M. de la Rocheterle, Marie Antoi- 


1 
RMA, Alexander Farnese, Duke of, in 
etherlands, See Netasruanns: A. D. 
1877-1081, to 1588-1598, 


——— 
3 Founding of, See Murixa. 

















PARMA. 
A. D, 1077-1115.—In the Dominions of the 
pepeatene jatilda, See Paracy: A. D. 1077- 


A.D. 4: 1349.—Bought the Visconti, 
of Milan. "Seo Mitan: A.D 1277-1447, 

A.D, 3519 Cougvest by Pope Julius Il 
Bee Iraty: A. D. 1510-1513. 


A.D. 1515.— Reannexed to Milanese and 
acquired by France. Sec France: A. D, 1515- 


1518. 
A. D. 1521.—Retaken by the Pope. 
FRANCE ray 1520-1523, 

A. D. 1545-1592.—Alienation from the Holy 
See and erection, with Placentia, into a 
duchy, for the House of Farnese —‘' Paul LIL 
was the last of those ambitious popes who ren- 
dered the interests of the holy see subordinate to 
the nggrandizement of their families, The de- 
signs of Paul, himself the representative of the 
noble Roman house of Farnése, were ultimately 
successful, since, altbough partially defeated 
during his lite, they led to the establishment of 
hts descendants on the throne of Parma and Pla- 
centia for nearly 200 years . . . He gained the 
consent of the saci lege to alienate those 
states from the holy see in 1545, that he might 
erect them into a duchy for his natural son, 
Pietro Luigi Farnése, and the Emperor Charles 
Y had already, some years before, to secure the 
support of the papacy against France, bestowed 
the hand of his natural daughter, Margaret, 
widow of Alessandro de’ Medici, upon Ottavio, 
son of Pietro Luigi, and grandson of Paul LIT, 
Notwithstanding this measure, Charles V. was 
not subsequently, however, the more disposed 
confirm to the house of Farnése the investi- 
ture of their new | shoes which he claimed 
as part of the Milanese duchy; and he soon 
evinced no fnendly disposition towards his own 
son in law, Ottavio, Pictro Luigi, the first duke 
of Parma, proved himself, by lus extortions, his 
cruelties, and his debaucheries, scarcely less de- 
testable than any of the ancient tyrants of Lom- 
bardy He thus provoked a conspiracy and 
insurrection of the nobles of Placentia, where 
he resided, and he was assassinated by them at 
that place’ in 1547, after a reign of only two 
years. The city was immediately seized in the 
imperial name by Gonzaga, governor of Milan. 
_. Todeter the emperor from appropriating 
Parma also to himself, [Paul IIL] ould devise 
no other expedient than altogether to retract his 

rant from lis family, and to reoccupy that city 
for the holy ace, whose rights be conecived thet 
the emperor would not venture to invade.” But 
after the death of Paul III, the Farnése party, 
commanding a majority in the conclave, ‘* 
raising Julius III. to the tiara [1550], obtained the 
restitution of Parma to Ottavio from the gratitude 
of the new pope. The prosperity of the ducal 
house of Farnése was not yet securely estab- 
lished. The emperor still retained Placentia, and 
Julius IIL. soon forgot the services of that 
family. In 1551, the pope leagued with Charles 
V. to deprive the duke Ottavio of the fief which 
he had restored to him. Farnése was thus re- 
duced .. . to place himself under the protection 
ef the French; and this measure, the inde- 
cisive war which followed, became his salvation. 
He still preserved his throne when Charles V. 
terminated his reign; and one of the first acts of 
Philip IL, when Italy was menaced by the inva- 
sion of the duke de Guise {158g}, waa to win him 

rs 


See 
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over from the French alliance, and to secure his 
faves, by yielding Placentia ugain to him. 
jut a Spanish garrison was still left in the cita- 
del of that place; and it was only the brilliant 
military career of Alessandro Farnése, the cele- 
brated prince of Parma, son of duke Ottavio, 
which finally consummated the preuinene of his 
family. Enicring the service of Philip 11, Ales- 
sandro gradually won the respect and favour of 
that gloomy monarch; and at length, in 1585, as 
a reward forhis achievements, the Spanish troops 
were withdrawn from his father's territories. 
The duke Ottavio cl his Jife in the followin; 
yeat; but Alessandro never took possession ol 
is throne. He died at the head of the Spanish 
armies in the Low Countries in 1592; and his son 
Ranuceio quictly commenced his reign over the 
duchy of Parma and Placentia under the double 
protection of the holy see and the monarchy of 
pain.”—G. Procter, Hist. of Italy, ch. 

A. D. 1635.—Alliance with France against 
Spain. See Genmany: A. D. 1634-1639, 

‘A. D. 1635-1637.—Desolation of the duchy 
by the Spaniards.—The French alliance re- 
nounced. See Lrany: A. D, 1635-1659. 

A. D. 1/25,—Reversion of the duchy pledged 
tothe Infant of Spain. See Spars: A.D. 1713- 
1725, 

‘A. D. 1731.—Possession given to Don Car- 
los, the Infant of Spain, See A.D. 
1726-1731; and Ivary: A. D. 1715-1 

A.D. 1735.—Restored to Aust: 
France: A.D. 1733-1785; and Ita 
arate? 8.— Ch: f 

. D. 1745-1748.— Changes of masters. — 
In the War of die Rusa Succession, Parma 
was taken by Spain in 1745; recovered by Aus- 
tria_in the following year (sce Tracy: A. D. 1746. 
1747); but surrendered Maria Theresa to the 
infant of Spain in 1748. 

A.D, 1767.—Ex; ion of the Jesuits. — 
Papal excommunication of the Duke. Sce 
Jesuits: A. D. 1761-1769. 

A. 180r1.—The Duke’s son made King of 
Etruria, See Germany: A. 1D. 1801-1803. 

A.D. r802.-~-The duchy declared a depen- 
dency of France. See Francu: A. D. 1802 
(Aveust—Serremsen). 

A.D. 1814.— Duchy conferred on Marie 
Louise, the ex-empress of Napoleon. Sec 
France; A. D, 1814 (Marcu—ArRtt). 

A.D. .—Revolt and expulsion of Macs 








































































189 
—Her sestoration by Austria. 
Traty: A, D. 1830-1832. 

A.D. er is ery aia revolution. See 
Tray: A. D, 1848-1849. 

A. D. 1859-1861.—End of the duchy.—Ab- 
sorption in the new kingdom of Italy. Sce 
Travy: A. D, 1856-1859; and 1859-1861. 

—— 

PARMA, Battle of (1734). See France: 
A.D. 1738-1735. 

PARNASSUS, See Tuxsaary; and Dor- 
TANS AND Jonzans, 

PARNELL MOVEMENT, The. See Ine- 
‘anp: A. D, 1873-1879, to 1889-1891. 

PARRIS, Samuel, and Salem Witchcraft. 
See Massactuserts: A. D. 1692. 

PARSEES, The.—‘‘ On the western coast of 

from the Gulf of Cambay to Bombay, we 
ine frome ‘one hundred to one hundred and Bity 


Hes whose ancestors migrated 
‘thither from Iran, The tradition among them 








PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 


is, that at the time when the Arabs, after con- 
quering Iran and becoming sovereigns there, 
persecuted und eradicated the old religion [of the 
Avesta], faithful adherents of the creed fled to 
the mountains of Kerman. Driven from these 
by the Arabs (in Kerman and Yezd a few hun- 
dred families are still found who maintain the 
ancient faith), they retired to the Island of Hor- 
muz (a small island close by the southern const, 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf), From 
hence they migrated to Din (on the coast of 
Guzerat), und then passed over to the opposite 
shore. In the neighbourhood of Bombay and in 
the south of Jodia inscriptions havé been found 

vhich prove that these settlers reached the coust 
in the tenth century of our cra, At the present 
time their descendants form 4 considerable part 
of the population of Surat, Bombay, und Albma- 
dabad; they call themselves, after their ancient. 
, Parsees, and speak the later Middle Per- 
"—M. Duneker, Jlist. of Antiquity, bk, 7, 

tee, also, ZOROASTHIANS. 

See Virarnsa: 








si 
ch. 2 (0. 5) B 
PARSONS' CAUSE, The. 
A.D. 1763. 
PARTHENH, The.— This name was given 
among the Spartans to a class of young u 





sous of Sf 





rian women who hud married ow 

circle of the Spartiate. The latter 
ven when Sparta was most pressingly 
in need of soldiers, to admit these “sons of 
maidens,” ay they stigmatized them, to the mili- 



















tury body. The Parthenii, becoming numerous, 
were finally driven fo cmigrate, and found a 
home at urtius, Hist, of 


Greece, tk, 2. ch. 1 M. 
mee 

PARTHENON AT ATHENS, The. 
“Pericles had occasion to crect on the highest 
point of the Acropolis, in plice of the ancient 
Hecatompedon, a new festive editice and treasure- 
house, which, by blending intimately: to; 
the fulfilinent of political and religious ends, was 
to serve tu represent the piety and artistic cul- 
ture, the wealth and the festive splendour — in 
fine, all the glories which Athens hud achieved 
by her valour and her wisdom [see ATiENs: 
B 5-431)... . The architect from whose 
n, sanctioned by Pericles and Phidias, the 
new Hecatompedon was erected, was letinus, 
who was seconded by Callicrates, the experienced 
architect of the double line of walls, It was not 
intended to build an edifice which should attract 
attention by the colossn) nature of its proportions 
or the novelty of its style. The traditions of the 
earlier building were followed, and its dimen- 
sions were not exceeded by more than 60 feet. 
In a breadth of 100 feet the edifice extended tn 
the form of a temple, 226 feet from east to west; 
and the height, from the lowest stair to the apex 
of the pediment, amounted only to 65 feet... . 
The Hecatompedon, or Parthenon (for it went 
by this name also as the house of Athene Par- 
thenos), was very closely connected with the 
festival of the Panathenwa, whose splendour and 


ity had ually risen by degrees together 
of o! tho state, oe ohh. Teatival com: 














with tl 
menced with the performances in the 
where the masters of song and recitation, 
the cither and flute-players, exhibited their eldll, 
Hereupon follewed th gymnasti toh 

upon followed the ic games, 
besides the usual contests in the stadium, 
race, also included: 
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torch-race, which was held in the Ceramicus out- 
side the Dipylum, when no moon shone in the 
which formed one of the chief at- 
E Cuartius, 
Hist. of Greece, bk 8, ch 8—See, also, Acno 
POLIS OF ATHENS 





A. D, 1687.—Destructive explosion during 
the siege of Athens by the Venetians. Sec 
Tunxs. A. D 1684-1696 


oes 
PARTHENOPE. Sec NEaPouts axp Pata: 
POLIR 
PARTHENOPEIAN REPUBLIC, The. 
See France. A D 1798-1790 (Avavet—Arri) 
PARTHIA, AND THE PARTHIAN EM- 
PIRE.—*‘The mountain chain, which runomg 
southward of the Caspian skirts the great pla- 
teau of Iran, or Persia, on the north, broadens 
out after it passes the south-eastern corner of the 
sea, into a valuable and productive mountain 
region Four or five distinct ranges here run 
parallel to one another, having between them 
latitudinal valleys, with glens transverse to their 
courses The sides of the vulleys are often well 
wooded, the flat ground at the foot of the hulls 
is fertile; water abounds, and the streams gradu- 
ally collect into rivers of a considerable size 
‘The fertile territory in this quarter 18 further n- 
creased by the extension of cultivation to a con 
sideruble distance from the base of the most 
southern of the ranges, 1m the direction of the 
Great Iranic desert Tt was undoubtedly in 
the region which has been thus bricily deseribed 
that the ancient home of the Parthians ly 
Parthia Proper, however, was at no time cory 
tensive with the region desertbed — A pornon of 
that rion formed the district Gvied Hyrcann, 
and it is not altogether easy to determine what 
were the limits between the two The evidence 
‘ors, on the Whole, to show that winle Hy reama 
lay towards the west and north, the Parthian 
country was that towards the south and cast, the 
valleys of the Ettrek and Gurghan constituting 
the main portions of the former, while the tracts 
east and south of those vulleys, as far as the 
sixty-first degree of E longitude, constituted 
the latter If the hmits of Parthia Propcr be 
thus defined, it will have nearly corresponded to 
the modern Persian province of Khorasan 
The Turanian character of the Parthmns, though 
not absolutely proved, appears to be in the Ingh 
est degree probable If it be accepted, we must, 
regard them asin race closely alhed to the vast 
hordes which from a remote antiquity have 
roamed over the steppe region of Upper Asit, 
from time to time bursting upon the south and 
harassing or subjugating the comparatively un- 
warlike inhabitants of the warmer countries 
We must view them as the congeners of the 
, Bulgarians und Comans of the ancient 
world, of the Kalmucks, Ouigurs, Ushegs, 
Eleuts, &c , of the present day... The Par 
thians probably maintained their independence 
from the time of their settlement in the district 
fayrenge’ their tered until oe sudden arrival 
conatry of the great Persian conqueror, 
Cyrus, (about 554 B. Cal When the Per: 
sian waa organised yy Darius Hystaspis 
into eatrapies, Laer at Lg sa ae 
same government Chorasmin, ant 
Avia," Subsequently, however, when satrapies 
‘Were made more numerous, it was detached from 
‘these extenaive countries, and made to form a 
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distinct government, with the mere addition of 
the Roraparatively small district of Hyrcania ” 
The conquests of Alexander included Parthia 
within their range, and, under the new political 
arrangements which followed Alexander's death, 
that country became for a time part of the wide 
empire of the Seleucidg, founded by Scleucus 
Nicator, — the Rader of Syria as it wascalled 
But about 250 B. C. a successful revolt occurred 
in Parthia, led by one Arsaces, who founded an 
independent kingdom and a Aiynasty called the 
Arsacid (see Sevevcrna: BC. 281-224, and 
2%4-187) Under succeeding kings, especially 
under the sixth of the line, Mithridates I (not 
to be confused with the Mithndatic dynasty in 
Pontus), the kingdom of Parthia was swollen by 
to a great empire, covering almost the 
ermtory of the earlier Persian empire, 
excepting in Asia Minor and Syria. On the rise 
of the oman power, the Parthians successfully 
disputed with it the domination of the east, in 
several wurs (see Rowe B C 57-52), none of 
which were advantageous to the Romans, until 
the time of Trajan —G Rawlinson, Sirth Great 
Onental Monarchy * Parthea —Trajan (A. D. 
115-117—see Rowe A D 96-138) ‘* undertook 
an expedition against the nations of the East 
‘he success of Trajan, however transient, 
wis mpid and specious The degenerate Par- 
thians, broken by intestine discord, fled before his 
arms He descended the river Tigris in triumph, 
from the mountains of Armema to the Persian 
gulf He enjoved the honour of being the first, 
us he was the last, of the Roman generals who 
ever navigated that remote sea His fleeta rav- 
aged the coasts ef Arabia Every slay the 
astontsbed senate received the intelligence of new 
names und new nations that acknowledged his 
sway But the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splenthd prospect The resignation of 
all the castern conquests of Trajan was the first 
mesure of las [successor Hadrian s] reign He 
[adnan] restored to the Parthians the election 
of an independent sovereign, withdrew the Ro- 
man garnsons from the provinces of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, and, in compliance 
with the precept of Augustus, once more estab- 
hshed the Euphrates as the frontier of the em- 
pire "—E Gibbon, Meline and Full of the Roman 
Empire, ch 1 —In the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Antommus at Rome, the Parthian king Vologe- 
ses IIL (or Arsaces XXVI1) provoked the 
Roman power anew by wvading Armenia and 
Sy the war which followed, the Parthians 
were driven from Syria and Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia was occupied, Seleucia, Ctcsiphon and 
Baby'on taken. and the royal palace at Ctesiphon 
burned (A D 165) Parthia then sued for peace, 
and obtained it by ceding Mesopotamia, and 
allowing Armenia fo return to the position of a 
Roman dependency. Half a century later the 
final conflict of Rome and Parthia occurred. 
“The battle of Nisibis [A D 217}, which termi- 
nated the long contest between Rome and Parthia, 
was the flercest and best contested which was 
ever fought between the rival powers. It lasted 
for the space of three days... . Macrinus [the 
Roman cmperor, who commanded] took to flight 
among the first; and his hasty retreat discouraged 
his troops, who soon afterwards acknowledged 
themselves beaten and retired within the lines of 
their camp. Both armies had suffered severely. 
Herodian describes the heaps of dead as piled to 
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such a height that the manauvres of the troops 
were impeded by them, and at last the two con- 


tending hosts could scarcely see one another. 
Both armies, therefore, desired peace.” But the 
Peace Was purchased by Rome at a heavy price. 
After this, the Parthian monarchy was rapidly 
undermined by internal dissensions and corrup- 
tions, and in A. D, 236 it was overthrown by a 
revolt of the Persians, who claimed and secured 
again, ufter five centuries and a half of subju- 
gation, their ancient leadership among the races 
of the East, The new Persian Empire, or Sassa- 
nian monarchy, was founded by Artaxerxes I. on 
the ruins of the Parthian throne. —G. Rawlinson, 
The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, ch, 8-21. 
‘Arao 1: The same, Story of Parthia. 
PARTHIAN HORSE.—PARTHIAN AR- 
ROWS, —"Flect and active coursers, with 
scarcely any caparison but a headstall and a 
aingle rein, were mounted by riders clad only in 
a tunic and trousers, und armed with pothing 
but a strong bow and m quiver fall of arrows. 
A tniiving begun in carly boyhood made the 
rider almost one with his steed; and he could use 
hie weapons with equal ease and effect whether 
hia horse wus stationary or at full gallop, and 
whether he was advancing towards or hurriedl: 
retreating from his enen It was his ordi- 
nary plan to keep constantly in motion when in 
the’ presence of un enemy, to gallop backwards 
and forwards, or round und rouud his square or 
column, . . . at a moderate interval plying it 
with his keen and barbed shafts G. Rawlin- 
son, Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, ch. 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS, POLITI- 
CAL AND POLITICO-RELIGIOUS.—Ab- 
olitionists. See Savery, Negro; A. 1), 1828- 
1 and 1840-154 Adullamites. Sve 
- Aegraviados. 



























A.D. 
A. D. 1358. 
archists, See ANARC . . Anilleros. See 
Span: A. D_ 1814-1827. . Anti-Cora-Law 
League, See Tanter LEGISLATION (ENGLAND): 
836-1839; and 1845-1846..... Anti-Fed- 
See Unrren Staves or Aww: A. D. 
1789-1792, .... Anti-Masonic, See New York : 
A. D. 1896-1889; and Mexico: A. D. 1822-1828, 
+++ Anti-Renters, See Livixcston MANor. 





































Semites. See Jews: 10ra Centory. 
..., Anti-Slavery. S Aveny, Nnaro: A.D. 
1688-1780 1776-1808 1828-1832 ; 1840-1847, 
:...Armagnacs. See France: A. D, 13880- 
1415; and 1415-1419. ....Arrabiati. Sce Fuor- 
ence: A. DD . ssideans. Sce 
Cras. Bee Unirep 
States oF 


‘A. D. 1845-1846... Beggars, 
rege Queux..... Bianchi. Bee Fiows ces 

A. D. 1205-1800; and 1801-1818... .B 
Gre or Black 





rcelfe, 
RENCE: A. 1D. 1290-1800; aud 1801-1313. 
.-.Blue-Light Federalists. See Buve-Liout 


ERALISTS.....Blues, See Circus, Factions 
or THe Roman; aud pee: 1829-1886. 

-Border Rufians, See Kansas: A. D. 1854 
1850... .Boysin Blue. See Boys rm Buu... 
Bucktalis, See New ‘York: A. D, 1817-1819. 
....Bundschuh. See Germany: A. D. 
i814... Borgundians. See B 
1095-1415; and 1415-1419. . 

Bee Genus at: 





ny: A. D. i 








PARTIES AND FACTIONS. 
France: A. D. 1880-1415,.... Calixtines, or 







Uti See Bonmmia: A. D. 1419-1484; 
and See France: 
A. D. id Hats. See 
below: Hats axp Carbonari, Bee 
Iraty; A. D, 1808-1809... .Carli Bee 





ta, 
Spay: A. D, 1883-1846; and 1878-1885.. 








Carpet-bi See Unrrep STATES OF AM.: 
A. D, 1866-1871..... Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. See Eneci A. D, 1641 (OctonEn); 


also, Rounpeaps.....Center. Bee Rrawr, 
Lert, ann Center... .Charcoal See CLay- 
BANKS AND CHARCOALS,....Chartists. See Ena- 

‘A.D. 1838-1842; and 1848... Ch ids. 
Chouans. Sec France 
.....Christinos. See Spar: AY D 
1883-1846; and _1873-1885....Claybanks and 
Charcoals. See CLAYBANKS AND CHARCOALB..... 
ClearGrits. See Cana, 1840-1867, 
Clichyans. See France: A.D. 1797 (SEPTEMBER), 
see Pliatentins, See New York: A. D, 1817- 
. .Cods. 


























See below: Hooks ann Cops. 



















‘Communer See Spain: A. D, 1814-1827. 
....Communists. Sce Fran A.D. 1871 
(Marcu — May), Conserva! (English). 

Panty... pConetitutional 
ED 





Sates or AM. 
.c 





perhi 
Cordeliers. See FRANCE 


A.D. 1790. ‘Country Party. See ENcLanD: 


Covenanters. See Covr- 
ens; also Scor.anp: A. D. 1557, 1581, 
1644-1645, and 1660-1661, to 1681-1689. 


A. D. 179 (Armin). 
A. D. 1814-1827. 
Srates or AM.: 


Crétois. Sce Fra: 
Decamisados. Sve 
.-.-Democrats. See Uxr 
A. D._ 17389-1792 1845-1846... .. 
Doughfaces. See Dovonraces.... -Dougias 
Democrats. See Uxrrep STATES OF AM. 
1860 (ArRi—N. 
Party. See New York: A. 
Escocés. See Mexico: A. D. 1822 1828, 
Essex Junto. Sev 
Alliance, Sce Unirr 
1877-1891 Federalists. Sce Uniren States 
ov Am.: A. D. 1780-1792; 1812; and 1814 
(Decemner) Tue Hartrorp CONVENTION... 
Feds. See Boys in Buve.. 
IngLaxn A. D. 1858-1867 ; : 
-Feuillants. Seo France: A.D. 
-Free Soilers. See UNITED STATES OF 

















































Am.: A.D. 1848..,..Free Traders, Sec ‘Tantrr 

.....The Fronde, See Rance: 
A. D. 1649, to 1651-1633. Gachupines. Bee 
Gacuupies. .. .. Girondis See FRance: 





A.D. 1791 (Octonen) tw 1793-1794 (QcroBER 
Bee N&THERLANDS: 





Seo Circus, Factions ov Tux Roway, . Greys. 
See Brot... Guadalu See Gacaceree 
-Guelfs and G! 


Gue 





or 
382-1: -Half-breeds. 


Hera-Sheil 

oF Page A.D. ee ‘6 
ANDINAVIAN ‘ATES WEDER): 

ee 





PARTIES AND FACTIONS. 


(Houianp): A.D. 1845-1854; and aa 108. 
Hi nots. 2 ALD. 1 


to 1508-1599; 
1680; 1681-1698; 1702- 
Unrrep States or A.: A. D. 1845-184 
Iconoclasts of the 8th century. See Ic 


ouastic CONTROVERSY. . 

16th ceatary. ‘See NeTHERLANDS: A. D. 1 

1568, Fmportante. Bee Fraxce: A. D, 164: 
lependent Repul Seo Us 

TED ices ov Am: A. D. 1884. 

dents, or Separatists. See INDEPENDENTS. 







































... Iconoclasts of the 





Indepen- 





PASTRENGO. 


Unrrep States or Am.: A. D. 1854-1855..... 

Ribbonmen. 8ce IneLAND: A. D, 1820-1826, 
Right.—Right Center. Sce Ricut, Lert, 
AND Cexten.....Roundheads, Sce EXOLAND: 
A.D. 1641 (Ocroxer); also, RoUNDHEADS.. 


Sansculottes. See Franck: A. D. 1791 (Oc. 


Secesh, U1 
:_A. D. 1814-1827. 
Silver-greys, or Snuft- 

takers, See Unrrep States or Am: A. D. 

1850.....Socialists. See Soctan Movements, 

- Soft-Shell Democrats. See Unrrep States 




















Intransigentists. Sce INTRANSIGENTIS! oF AM: D, 1845-1846.....Sons of Liberty, 
Irredentists. See Inneventists,....Jacobins. | Sce Unareo Srates or Am: A.D. 1765 Toe 
D. 1790, to 1794-1795 (J ORGANIZATION OF THE Bons or Linerty, and 

.Jacobites. See Jacosire 1864 (Octonen).....Stalwarts. See Stat 

Sec France: A. D. 1853. -Steel Boys. See Irevanp: A. D. 

8. --Sunni, See Isa. Tabor- 







1A. D. 1866-1871. 
Land Leaguers. See InsLaxp: 








1673-1870... .-.Left.—Left Center. § 
LEFT, AND Legitimists. 
GITIMISTS. . .. Le 
Levellers. LEeverLers. 
publicans. Uxrrep 

A.D, 1872... 





below: Sons or Linexty. 
See SLavery, Necro: A.D. 1si0-18, 
cofoces. See Locorocos; and } 
1835-1837... ..Lollards. 
1360-1414. 











(SEPTEMBE NovEMBER). 
See Rows: B. & .Martling Men. 
Mantua -Melchites. Sc 





CHITES, ..., The “Mountain. Sce Fraxce: 
1791 (Octonen); 1792 (Serreane: 
BER); and after, to 179-1795 (JUL 









....Mugwumps, Sce UNITED States or AM. 
A. D. 1384. is Mulpcadins, See Fra: dD. 
1704-1705 Pina ood 
Irish, 











Liberty Boys. See 
-Liberty Party. 













e Boresta: A. D. 1419-1434; ‘and 1484- 
Tammany Ring. See New You: 
$1871; and Tassany Soctery. 













Conservative PARTY and ‘Torres or THe Aw 
Revouction. abund, See Germany: 
prit—Decemuer).....Ultramon- 
See ULTRAMONTA! United Irish- 
A. D. 1793-1798... ..Utra- 
ta: A. D. 1419-1434; and 





A. D. 1808 (. 
tanists. 























ris (American), See UniTED 
States of Aw: AD. 1834..... ‘Whigs (Eng- 
lish). " Whiteboys, Ree Tre- 


See Wit 
A.D. -White Hoods. See 
and Wutre Hoops or 
See Fuorence: A. D. 

....Wide Awakes, 






Young Ireland, See [ne 

Young Italy. See Irauy: 
Zealots. Sce Zeavors; and Jews: A.D. 
66-70. 

PARTITION OF THE SPANISH EM- 
PIRE, The Treaties of. See Spain: A.D. 
1693-1700. 

PARTITIONS OF POLAND. Sce Pouann: 
ALD. 1763-1773; and 1703-1796. 











Nihilists. See Nuttuese. Oak Boys. Sve PARU, The Great. See Et. Dorapo. 

Inetanp: A. D. 1760-1708... .Opportunists. PASARGADZ:.—One of the tribes of the 

See France: A. D. 1893,,...Orangemen. Scc | aneient Persians, from which came the royal 

Trevann: A.D. 1795-1796, -Orleanists, Sce | race of the Achwmenids, 

Learrmisrs, Sce Borveaux: PASCAGOULAS, The. See AmERICAN 

ALD, 1653- 2 Sce Bonenta: | ABonicixes: MuskuoGeaN FPaMivy. 

AD, 1419-1434, FLORENCE PASCAL 1., Pope, A. D. 817-824..... Pascal 

A.D, 1498-1500, ¢ Fuorence: | I, prope, 1099-1118, 

A. D, 1498-1800.....Patrons of Husbandry. CUA. See VEcTIGAL, 

See Unrrep States oF A’ A. 1877, PASSAMA UODDIES, The. A division 

«...Peep-o'-Day Boys. of the Indian tribe of the Abnakis was 60 called. 

560-170 men 784... Pelucones. Si PASSAROWITZ, Peace of (1718). See 
odwns.....Petits Maitres. Huxoary: A. D. 1699-1718. 
















.-Piagnoni, See Frorence: A. D. 





PASSAU: Taken by the Darariaes and 


«:The Plain. See France: A.D. | French. See Germany: A. D. 1703. 
“Plebs. See | PASSAU, Treaty of. See Gerwany: A. D. 
Tux Bronte, and | 1540-1552, 
iques. Seo FRance D. 1573- PASSE, The. a AMERICAN, ABORIGINES: 
ee Fiorence: A. D, 1498- | Guck on Coco Gro 
wee See Unrrep PASTEUR, Louis, and his work in Bacte- 
.Prohibiti rioloy Bee Mxornes, ScleKce 19Te 


CENTURY, 
PA’ TORS, T gee Crusade of the. See Crv- 


saves: A. D. 1 
PASTRENGO, Battle of (x sf 


France: A. D, 1798-1799 (Avovst—. ui 
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PASTRY WAR 


PASTRY WAR, The. Sce Mexico A D. 
1828-1844. 


PATAGONIANS, The. 
Axsoniaines. PATAGONTANS 

PATARA, Oracle of. Sec OnacLES OF THE 
Guewxs, 

PATARENES.—PATERINI.—Ahout the 
middle of the 11th century, there appeared at 
Milon a young priest named Ariald who caused 
& great commotion by attacking the corruptions 
of ‘clergy and people and preaching repentanco 
and reform, « whole of Milan became "‘ sep- 
arated into two hotly contending parties Thus 
controversy divided families, it was the one ob- 
eee which cammanded universal participation 

‘he popular party, devoted to Ariald and Lan- 
dulph ‘@ deacon who supported Arinid], was 
nicknamed * Pataria’, which in the dialect of 
Milan signified a popular faction, and as a 
heretical tendency might easily grow out of, or 
attach itself to, this spirit of separatism go zeal- 
ously opposed to the corruption of the clerg} 
it came about that, in the following centuries, 
the name Patarencs was apphed in Italy as a 
general appellation to denote sects contending 
against the dominant church and clergy —sects 
which, for the most part, met with great favour 
from the people "—A Neander, General Hist of 
the Christian Religion and Church (Bohn's ed ), 
® 6, p. 67.—* The name Patarini js derived from 
the quarter of the rag gatherers, Pataria "—W 
Moeller, Hist of the Christian Church wn the 
Midite Ages, p 253, foot note —Duning the fierce 
controversy of the 11th century over the question 
of celibacy for the clergy (see Paracy A D. 
1056-1122), the party in Milan which supported 
Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrani) in his inflevi 
ble warfare against the marriaze of priests were 
called by their opponents Patarines —If If Mil. 
man, Iftet of Latin Christianety, bk 6, ch 

also, CATHAIISTS, ALDIGENSES; and PAUL- 

ICTANS; and Turks A.D 1402-1451 


See AMERICAN 








PATAVIUM, Early knowledge of. Sce 
VeNett or Cisacrrne Gari 
PATAY, Battle of (1429). See Franck 


AD 1429-1431 

PATCHINAKS.— UZES.— COMANS.— 
The Patchinaks, or Patzinaks, Uses and Comins 
were successive swarms of Turkish nomads 
which came into southeastern Europe during the 
10th, 11th and 12th centuries, following and driv. 
ing each other into the long and often devastated 

ubian provinces of the Byzantine empire, and 
across the Balkans The Comans are said to 
have been Turcomans with the first part of their 
true name dropped off —E Pears, The Hull of 
Constantinople, ch 8 —Sve, also, Rvsstans: 
A D 865-900, 

PATENT RIGHT. See Law, Equity: 
A_D 1875. 
aL) Fats RL Setchecp ite 

longing to an epoch strictly , Who re- 
calved thie title was Cicero, to whom it was 
Yoted by the Senate after the suppression of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy.”—W y, Manual 
of Roman Anti , ch. 5. 

PATERINI, The. See PATARENES. 

PATNA, Massacre at (1763). See INDIA: 
A.D. 1757-1772. 

PATRIARCH OF THE WEST, The. 
—‘‘It was not long after the dissolution of the 
Jewish state [consequent on the revolt sup- 
pressed by Titus] that it revived again in ap- 








PAUL. 


pearance, under the form of two separate com- 
munities mostly dependent upon each other: one 
under a sovereignty purely spiritual, the other 
partly temporal and partly spiritual, but each 
comprehending all tho Jewish families in the two 
great divisions of the world At the head of 
the Jews on this side of the Suplirates appeared 
the Patriarch of the West; the chief of tho 
Mesopotamian community assumed the striking 
but more temporal title c, Resch-Glutha,’ or 
Princo of the Captivity, he origin of both 
iy 





these dignities, especially of the Western patri- 
archate, is involved in much obscurity "—H H. 
Milman, /list of the Jews, dk 18.—8See, also, 


Jews: A _D_ 200-400 

PATRIARCHS. See Primates 

PATRICIAN, The class. See Comrrra 
Cuntata; ulso, PLrBEtans 

PATRICIAN, The Later Roman Title.— 
“Introduced by Constantine at a time when its 
original meaning had been long forgotten, it was 
designed to be, and for a while remained, the 
name not of an’ office butof a rank, the highest 
after those of emperor and consul As such, it 
was usually conferred upon provincial gover- 
nors of the first clus, and in time also upon bar- 
darian potentates whose vanity the Roman court 
might wish to flatter Thus O:dloacer, Theodoric, 
the Burguadian King Sigismund, Clovis himself, 
had all reecived it from the Eastern emperor, so 
too in stil later umes it was given to Saracenic 
and Bulgarian princes In the stath and seventh 
centuies un invanable practice seems to have 
attachcd it to the Byzantine viceroys of Italy, and 
thus #§ we may conjectare, a natural contusion 
of ideas bad made men take 1¢ to be, in some 
sense, an official title, Conveying an extensive 
though undefined authority, and implying in 
particular the duty of oversceimg the Chureh and 
promoting her temporal interests It was doubt- 
Jess with such a meaning that the Romuns and 
their bishop bestowed it upon the Frankish 
hings, acting quite without legal nght, for it 
could emanate fiom the emperor alone, but 
choosing it as the title which bound its possessor 
to render to the clutch support and defence 
against her Lombard foes "—J. Bryce, The Holy 
Htoman Empire, ch. 4 

PATRICK, St., in Ireland. See IRcLaNnD: 
5—8ra Crnroies, and Epucation, MEDLR- 
VAL: IRELAND. 

PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER, The.— 
The territory over which the Pope formerly ex- 
ercised and still claims temporal sovereignty. 
See Srares or Tux Caurcn; also, Papacy: 
A_D 755-774, and after 

PATRIOT WAR, The. See Canapa: A.D. 
1837-1888. - 

PATRIP. IANS, See Nofrr1ans 

PATRONAGE, Political, See STALWARTS. 

PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. See Uni- 
teD Srates or Am: A. 1) 1877-1891; and 
Socta, Movements A. D 1866-1875 

PATROONS OF NEW NETHERLAND. 
See New York: A. D, 1621-1646, 

PATZINAKS, The. See Parcurnaxa. 

PAUL, St., the Apostle, the missic 
labors of. Onntettaniry: A. D. 83-100; 
and Aruuxs: B.C. 64 (1).....Panl, Czar of 
Russia, A. D. 1796-1801.. aul l., ‘TSI 
767.....Paul II., Pope, 1464-1471... . L, 
Pope, 1534-1549. ... .Paul 1V., Pope, 1555-1558, 
.+..Paul V., Pope, 1605-1621. 
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PAULETTE. 


PAULETTE, The. See France: A. D. 
1647-1648. 

PAULICIANS, The.—“ After a pretty long 
obscurity the Manichean theory revived with 
some modification in the western parts of Ar- 
menia, and was propagated in the 8th and 9th 
centuries by @ sect denominated Paulicians. 
‘Their tenets are not to be collected with absolute 
certainty from the mouths of their adversaries, 
and no apology of their own survives. There 
seems however to be sufficient evidence that the 
Paulicians, though professing to acknowledge 
and even to study the apostolical writings, 
ascribed tho creation of the world to an evil 
deity, whom they supposed also to be the author 
of the Jewish law, and consequently rejected all 
the Old Testament. . . . Petrus Siculus enume- 
rates six Paulician heresies, 1. They muin- 
tained the existence of two deities, the one evil, 
and the creator of this workl; the other good, 
... the author of that which is to come. 2 
They refused to worship the Virgin, and asserted 
that Christ. brought his body from heaven 3 
They rejected the Lord's Supper 4. And the 
adoration of the cross 5 They denied the 
authority of the Old Testament, but admitted the 














New, except the epistles of St’ Peter, and, per 
haps, the Apocalypse 6 They did not ac- 
knowledge the order of priests.” There 


every reason to suppose th 
notwithstanding their mistakes, were ¢ 
with sincere and zeulcus prety, and studious of 
the Scriptures... . These errors exposed them 
toa long and cruel persecution, during which a 
colony of exiles was planted by one of the Greck 
emperors in Bulgaria. From this settlement 
they silently promulgated their Manicheun creed 
over the western regions of Christendom. A 
large part of the commerce of those countries 
with Constantinople was carried on for several 
centuries by the channel of the Danube. This 
opened an immediate intercourse with the Pauli- 
cians, who may be traced up river through 
Hungary and Bavaria, or sometimes taking the 
route of Lombardy, into Swi land and France, 
In the last country, and especially in its southern 
und eastern provinces, they became conspicuous 
under a yariety of names; such as Cutharists, 
Picards, Paterins, but, above ull, Albigenses. It 
is lg nda doubt that many of these sectaries 
owed their origin to the Paulicians; the appella- 
tion of Bulgarians was distiretively bestowed 
‘upon them; and, according to some writers, they 
acknowledged a primate or patrurch resident in 
that country... . It is generally agreed that 
the Municheans from Bulgaria did not peuetrate 
into the west of Europe before the year 1000; 
and they seem to have been in small numbers 
till about 1140. . . . I will only add, in order to 
obviate cavilling, that I use the word Albigenses 
for the Manichean sects, without retending to 
assert that their doctrines ‘ailed more in the 
neighbourhood of Alvi than elsewhere. The 
main position is that a large part of the Langue- 
docian heretics against whom the crusade was 
directed had imbibed the Paulician opinions. If 
any one chooses rather to call them Catharists, it 

not be materiul.”—H, Hallam, Middle Agee, 
oh, 9, pt. 2, and foot notes. 

‘Argo tN: E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 54.—Sce, also, CATHARISTS, 
and ALBIGENsES. 

PAULINES, The. See Barnanrres. 





the Paulici 




































PEACE OF THE DAMES. 


PAULISTAS (of Brazil), See Brazi.: 
A. D. 1581-1641. 

PAULUS HOOK, The storming of. See 
Unitep States or Am.: A. D, 1778-1779. 

PAUMOTAS, The. See Ponynesia. 

PAUSANIUS, See Grescr: B. C. 478-477. 


ae 
PAVIA: Origin of the city. See Licurians. 





A. D. 270.—Defeat of the Alemanni. See 
AvemaNNt: A. D. 270. 

A. D. 493-523.—Residence of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. bee Verona: A. D, 493-525, 


. D. 568-571. Siege by the Lombards.— 
Made capital of the Lombard kingdom. See 
Lomparns: A, D, 568-578. 


BE vg gr iia acetal 


A. D. 924.—Destruction by the Hungarians, 
See Inary: A. D, 900-924. 

A, D. 1004.—Burned by the German troops, 
Sec Irazy: A.D, 961-1039, 

11-12th Centuries,—Acquisition of Republi- 
can Independence. See Irauy: A. D. 1056- 
1152. 

A. D. 1395.—Relation to the duchy of the 
Visconti of Milan.” Sve Munan: A. D. 1277-1447, 

A. D. 1524-1525.—Siege and Battle,—De- 
teat and capture of Francis I., of France. 
France: AD 1523-1525, 

A. D. 1527.—Taken and plundered by the 
French. See Irany: AD. 1527-1529. 

A.D. 1745.—Taken by the French and 
Spaniards. ee Iraty: A. D. 1745. 
‘A. D. 1796.—Capture and pillage by the 
French. Sce Franck. A D. 1796 (APRI— 
Oc1oBER) . 























——— 
PAVON, Battle of. See Ancentmve Re- 
posiic A. T). 1819-1874. 
PAVONIA, The Patroon colony of. See 
New York: A. D_ 1621-1646, 


PAWNEES, The. Sec AMERICAN ABORIGI- 
NES” Pawner (CADDOAN) FAaMILy. 
PAWTUCKET INDIANS, The. See 





AMERICAN ABURIGINES: ALGON@OIAN FaMILy. 
PAXTON BOYS, Massacre of Indians by 
the, See AMERICAN ANORIGINES: SUSQUEHAN- 


NAS 

PAYAGUAS, The. See American Anon- 
Tones: Pawras Tries 

PAYENS, Hugh de, and the founding of 
the Order of the Templars, Sec TEMPLARS, 

PAYTITI, The Great. See Ev Dorapo, 

PAZZI, Conspiracy of the. Sec FLORENCE: 
A.D 1169-1492 

PEA INDIANS, The. See American AB- 
OnIGINES: ALOONQUIAN Famty. 

PEA RIDGE, Battle of. See Unrrep States 
or Am.: A. D 1862 JANUARY—Maxcn: Mis- 
S8OURT—ARKANSAS) 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. See 
Epvcation, Mopern: America: A. 1). 1867- 


1991. 

PEACE, The King’s. See Krna's Prace; 
also Law, Common: A. D, 871-1066, 1110, 1136, 
and 1300 

PEACE CONVENTION; The. See Uniren 
States ov Ast.: A. D. 1861 (FEBRUARY). 

PEACE OF AUGUSTUS, AND PEACE 
OF VESPASIAN. See Tempus or JANUS 

PEACE OF THE DAMES, OR THE 
PADIES PEACE. See Irany: A. D, 1527- 
1529. 
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PEACH TREE CREEK 


PEACH TREE CREEK, Battle of. See 
Unirep States or Am A D 1864 (May— 
SEPTEMBER GwORGIA) 

PEACOCK THRONE, The. Sce Inpia 
AD 1662-1748 

PEAGE, OR PEAKE. See Wamrum 


fcr aa 

PEASANT REVOLTS: A. D. 287.—The 
Bagauds of Gaul. 1 Bywwatps 

‘A. D. 1358,—The Jacquerie of France. Sce 
France A J) 1358 

‘A. D. 1381 —Wat Tyler's rebellion in Eng- 
Jand. See Exoranp A 1D 1381 

‘A. D. 1450 —Jack Cade’s rebellion in Eng- 
land, See Laotann A D_ 1450 

‘A. D. 1492-1514 —The Bundschuh in Ger- 
many, See Grrwans A D 1402-1514 

A. D, 1513 —The Kurucs of Hungaty. Sce 
Honcant A D 1457-1526 

A. D 1524-1525 —The Peasants’ War in 
Germany. Sec Gerwany A 1) 1524-1525 

A. D, 1652-1653 —Peasant War in Switzer- 
land. See dSwit7erraxn A D 1652-1789 


arr a 

PEC-SATAN.—Banil of Anglcs who settled 
on the muorlinds of the Peak f Derby slue 

PEDDAR-WAY, The —The poe name 
of an old Roman rond im England which runs 
fiom Biancaster, ou the Wash, via Colchester, to 
London 

PEDI41—THE PEDION. Sce Arieys 
BC 594 


PEDRO (called The Cruel), King of Leon 
and Castile, A 1D 1350-1300 Pedro, King 
of Portugal, 1337-1367 Pedro 1, Emperor of 
Brazil, 1822-1831 IV, King of Portugal, 1426 

Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, 1531-1889 

Pedro Il., King of Portugal, 1667-1706 

Pedro Ii, King-Consort of Portugal, 
1777-1786 Pedro V, King of Portugal, 
1853-1861 Pedro. Se also PETER 

PEEL, Sir Robert: Administrations of 
See Enotanp A 1 1834-1837 1887-1830, 1841~ 
1842, to 1846, ‘Carter Learsiation (ENGLAND) 


A D 1842, 815-1846, MONEY AND Bank 
ino A D 1844 
PEEP-O'-DAY BOYS. SecIreLanp A D 


1760-1798, and 1784 

PEERS.—PEERAGE, The British —'‘ The 
estate of the peerage 18 wlentical with the house 
of lords "—W Stubbs Conat List of Eng,» 2, 
p 184 —See Loros, Brrtisu House ov, and Par- 
LIAMENT, THE ENGUIsit 

PrERS OF FRANCE, The Twelve. See 
Twetve Penns or France, 

acquisition of Sco Ixpra 

PEHLEVI LANGUAGE. — “Under the 
Arsacids the Old Persian passed into Middle 
Persian, which at a Inter time wes known by the 
name of the Parthians, the tribe at that time 
supreme in Persia Pahlav and Peblevi mean 

arthian, and, as applied to language, the lan- 
guage of the Parthians, i e of the Parthian era 
.. » In the Jatest period of the dominion of the 
Bassanids, the reccnt Middle Persian or Parsee 
took the place of Peblevi"—M. Duncker, Hust. 
Of Antiquity, bk 7, ch 1 


PEHUELCHES, The. See Asmmioan Ano- 
nignizs. Pampas Tares 


PEKIN: The AIR A 
IN: origin of the city. q 
ACD. 1300-190 Seite S 








PELASGIANB. 


A. D, 1860.—English and French forces in 
the city.—The burning of the Summer Palace. 
See Carma A D 1856-1860 


Scag 
PELAGIANISM.— “‘Pelagianism was. . 
the great intellectual controversy of the church 
in the fifth century, as Arianism been in the 
fourth —. Every one 1s aware that this contro- 
versy turned upon the question of free-will and 
of grace, that 1s to say, of the relations between 
the hberty of man and the Divine power, of the 
influence of God upon the moral activity of men 
About the year 405, a Brith monk, Pela- 
gous (this 38 the name given hun by the Greek 
and Latin writers, his real name, it appears, was 
Morgan), was residing at Rome | There has been 
infimte discussion as to ls origin, his moral 
character, his capacity, his lesen aud, under 
these various heads, much abuse has been lav 
ished upon him, but this abuse would appear to 
be unfounded, for jadging from the most author- 
itative testimony tom that of St Augustin him 
self, Pelagius was a man of good birth, of excel- 
lent education of pure hfe A resident, a8 T 
have said, at Rome, and now a man of mature 
age without laying down any distinct doctrines, 
without having writtcn any book on the subject, 
Pdlagins began about the year Ihave mentioned, 
405 to talk much about free will to insist 
urgentls upon this moral fact to cxpound it 
There 18 po indication that he attached any per 
son about the matter or that he sought contro 
varsy he appears to have acted amply upon the 
dchef that humm hberty was not held in suffl- 
cent account, had not its due share in the rdig 
tous doctrines of the period —'Thgse ideas ex- 
cated no trouble m Rome, scarcely’ any debate 
Pelagius spoke traly, they hstened to Im 
quietly Ths principal disciple was Cclestius, 
kc hima monk ot so it 1s thought at Icast, but 
younger In 411 Polagius and Cclestius are 
no longer at Rome, we find them in Africa, at 
Hippo und ut Carthage Thuit doctrines 
sprend The Lishop of Hippo began to be 
alarmed, he saw im these new ideas error and 
pont Saint Augustin was the chicf of the 
doctors of the church called upon more than 
any othe: to maintain the general system of ber 
doctrines You see from that time, what a 
serious aspect the quarrel took everything was 
cngaged in it, philosophy, politics, and religion, 
the opinions of Saint Augustin and his business, 
hus self love and his duty He entirely aban- 
doned himself to it” In the end, Saint Augustin 
and his opinions prevailed The doctrines of 
Pelagius were condemned by three successi re 
councils of the church, by three successive em- 
perors and by two popes—eue of whom was 
forced to reverse his first decision His parti 
were persecuted and banished. ‘‘ After the year 
418, we discover in history no trace of Pelagius. 
The name of Celestius is sometimes met with 
until the year 427, it then disappears, These 
two men once off the scene, their school rapidly 
declined.” —F Guizot, Hist of Csvilseation 
(tran, by Sate 2 2, lect 5. 
Atso IN. P, , Est the Christan 
Ohureh, period 8, ch. 9.—See, also, Pont Rorat. 


AND THE JANSENTOTS 

PELASGIANS, The.—Under this name we 
have rege, knowledge of a people whom the 
Greeks of historic times refer to as bat pre- 
ceded them in the occupancy of the 
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peninsula and Asia Minor, and whom they looked 
upon as being kindred to themselves in race. 
“Buch information as the Hellenes . . . pos 
sessed about the Pelasgi, was in truth very 
scanty. They did not look upon them as a 
mythical people of huge giants—us, for exam- 
ple, in the popular tales of the modern Grecks 
the ancestors of the latter are represented as 
mighty wurriors, towering to the height of pop- 
lar trees, There exist vo Pelusgian myths, no 
Pelasginn gods, to be contrasted with the Grech» 
» . Thucydi in whom the historie con- 
sciousness of the Hellenes finds its clearest ex 
ression, also regards the inhabitants of Hellas 
rom the most ancient times, Pelusgi as well as 
Hellenes, as one nation... . And furthermore, 
according to his opinion genume sons of these 
ancient Pelusgi continued through all times to 
dwell in different regions, and especially in Atti 
ca."—E Curtius, Heat of Greece, bh Y, ch 1 — 
“Tt is inevitable that modern historians should 
take widely divergent vie ws of u nation conc m- 
ing which tradinon is so uncertuin | Some writ 
ers, among whom i» Kiepert, think that the 
Pelasgi were a Semitic tribe, who immigrated 
into Greece. This theory, though it captains 
their presence on the coast, fails to account for 
their position at Dodona and in Thessaly 
In another view, which las recerved the assent of 
Thirlwall and Duncher, Pclaszian is nothing more 
than the pame of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, which subsequently guse way to the 
title Achaean, as this in its turn was supplanted 
by the term Hetlenes . . We have no evidence 
to support the idea of a Pelasewe Age as a period 
of simple habits and agneultural occupations, 
which slowly gave way betore the more martial 
age of the Achacans The civilization of the 
"Achaean Age’? csisty only in the cpic poems, and 
the ‘ Pelasgie Age’ iy but anothet name for the 
prehistone Greeks, of whose agniculuare we know 
































nothing "—E Abbott, fest af (rivece, pt 1, ch 2 
Arson. M Duncher, Lat of Greeec, bk 1, 
—See, also, Dortaxs Axv Joxtans, (Dxo- 


TRIANS, Aryans; and Tiany ANCIENI 
PELAYO, King of the Asturias (or Oviedo) 
and Leon, A.D 718-737 
PELHAMS, The. AD 
1742-1745: und 1757-1) 
PELIGNIANS, The. See Sanines 
PELISIPIA, The proposed State of. Sec 
Nortuwest Ternrrony. A. D, 1784 


ENGLAND 





oe 
PELLA.—A new Macedonian capital founded 
by Archeluus, the ninth of the kings of Mace- 
donia, 
Surrendered to the Ostrogoths. 
(Osrrocotuy): A. D. 473-498. 


PELOPIDS.— 


See Gots 


ee 

ELOPONNESUS.— 
“Among the ancient legendary g ogies, 
there was none which figured with greater splen- 
dour, or which attracted to itself a higher degree 
of poctical interest and P img than that of the 
Pelopids: ~ Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus and Thy- 
estes, Agamemnon and Menclaus and A2gisthus, 
Belen and Klytsemnestra, Orestes and Elektra 
and Hermione. Each of these characters is a 
star of the first magnitude in the Grecian hemi- 
pomting .. . Pelops is the pony orname-giver 
of the Peloponnesus: to find au eponym for 
every ‘consplonogs local name was the invari- 
able turn of Grecian retrospective fancy. The 
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name Peloponnesus is not to be found efther in 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, nor any other denomi 
nation which can be attached distinctly and spe- 
cially to tHe entire peninsula But we meet with 
the uame in one of the most ancient post-Ho- 
meric poems of which any fragments have been 
preserved — the Cyprian Verses. . . . The attri- 
utes by which the Pelopid Agamemnon and his 
house are marked out and distinguished from 
the other heroes of the Iliad, are precisely those 
which Grecian imagination would naturally seek 
in an eponymus—superior wealth, power, splen- 
dour and regality.”—G. Grote, xt, of Greece, 
mo ich 7—"Of the... family of myths 
that of Pelops [is] especially remarkable as 
attaching itself more manifestly and decisively 
than any other Heroic myth to lonia and Lydia. 
We remember the royal house of Tantalus en- 
throned on the banks of the Sipylus, and inti- 
mately associated with the worship of tho 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods. Members of 
{lus royal house emigrate and cross to Hellas 
fiom the Ionian ports, they bring with them 
bands of adventurous Companions, @ treasure of 
rich culture and knowledge of the world, arms 
und ornaments, and splendid implements of fur- 
niture, and gain a following among the natives, 
lutherto combine inno political union... : 
Tias Was the notion formed by men like Thu- 
crdides as to the epoch occasioned by the appear- 
ance of the Pelopide in the earliest ages of the 
nition, and what clement in this notion is either 
unprobable or untenable Do not all the tradi- 
tions connected with Achwan princes of the 
house of PUlops pomt with one consent over the 
sea to Lydia?"—E Curtius, Fest. of Greece, bk. 
1,ch 3 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR, The. See 
Gri BC 433-442. to BC. 405; and 
Arne. BC 431, and after. 
PELOPONNESUS, The Doric migration 
to See Dontans axp Tontans, 
PELTIER TRIAL, The. 
AT) 1s02 1n03, 
PELUCONES, The.—The tame of one of 
the parhes in Chilean politics, su, to have 
some resemblance to the English Whigs —E. J. 
Payne, Lat of European Colonies, p. 279. 
acs aati 
PELUSIUM.—* Behind, as we enter Egypt 
from the east] 1 the Geachcrous Lake Serbonis; 
In front the erent marsh broadening towards th 
west, on the right the level melancholy shore of 
the almost ude! Mediterranean, At the very 
point of the angle stood of old the great strong- 
hold Pelusium, Sin, in Ezekiel’s days, ‘the 
strength of Exypt’ (vx. 15). The most east- 
ward Nile stream flowed behind the city, and on 
the north was a port commodious enough to hold 
anancient flect .  . Asthe Egyptian monarchy 
waned, Pelusinm grew in importance, for it was 
the strongest city of the border. Here the last 
hing of the Suite line, Psammeticus IIT, son of 
Amasis, awaited Cambyses. The battle of Pe- 
lusium, which crushed’ the native power, may 
almost take rank among the decisive battles of 
the world. Had the Persians failed, they might 
never have won the command of the Mediter- 
ranean, without which they could scarcely have 
invaded Greove. Of the details of the ‘action we 
know nothing.”"—R. 8. Poole, Cities of Kyypt, 
ch, 11.—It was at Pelusium that Pompey, de- 
feated and flying from Cesar, was assassinated. 
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- 
B,C. 47,.—Taken by the king of Pergamus. 
See Aare smtre xs 48-47. 

A. D, 616, are ed by Chosroes. Sce 
Eoyrr: A. D. 616-628. 

A. D. 640.—Capture by the Moslems. Seo 
Matomeran Conquest: A. D. 640-646, 


—— 
PEMAQUID PATENT. See Marne: A. D. 
1629-1631. 
A. D. _1664.—Purchased 
York. See New York: A. 


pe 

PEN SELWOOD, Battle of,—The first 
battle fought, A. D. 1016, between the Englist 
king Edmund, or Eadmund, Ironsides, and his 
Danish rival Cnut, or Canute, for the crown of 
England. ‘The Dane was beaten. 

ENACOOK INDIANS. 

ABonIGINES: ALGONQUIAN Pansy. 

PENAL LAWS AGAINST THE IRISH 
CATHOLICS. Sec Inetanp: A. D. 1691-1782. 

PENANG. See Straits SertEw! 

PENDLE, Forest of.—A former forest in 
Lancashire, England: 

PENDLETON BILL, The. 
Service Reeorw ix THe Uxrre Staves. 

PENDRAGON. See Dracon. 





for the Duke of 
D, 1664, 











The aboriginal inhabitants and their rela- 
tions to the white colonists Sce A: 
ABORIGINES: DELAWARES, SUSQUEHAD 
SHAWANESE. 





on the Delaware. See De.awarr; A. D. 1629- 
1631, and after. 

‘A, D. 1632.—Partly embraced in the Mary- 
lapd grant to Lord Baltimore. Sec Manyran' 
AL Dy. 1682. 

A. D. 1634,—Partly embraced in the Palatine 
grant of New,Albion. See New Aston. 

A.D, 164%—The settlement from N: 
Haven, on the site of Philadelphia. Scc N 
Jersey: A. D. 1640-1655. 

‘A. D. 1673,—Repossession of the Delaware 
by the Dutch. See New York: A. D. 1673. 

A. D. 168: 
liam Peno.—‘' William Penn was descended from 
a long line of saflorancestors. His father, an ad- 
mira! in the British navy, had held various im- 
portant naval commands, and in recognition of 

is services had been honored by knighthood. 
A member of Parliament, and of a 
considerable fortune, the path of worldly ad- 
vancement seemed open and eusy for the feet of 
his son, who had received a liberal education at 
Oxford, continued in the schools of the Conti- 
nent. Beautiful in person, engaging in manner, 
actomplished in manly exercises and the use of 
the sword, fortune and Lpreleaneat seemed to 
wait the acceptance of William Pena. But at 
the << outset of his career the Divine voice fell 
upon his ears as upon those of St. Paul.” He 
became a follower of George Fox, and one of the 

le known as Quakers or Friends. ‘Many 
trials awaited the youthful convert. His father 
cast him off. He underwent a considerable im- 
Pprisonment in the Tower for ‘urging the cause 
of freedom with importunity.’. . . In time these 
affiictions abated. The influence of his family 
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PENESTA2, The.—In ancient Thessaly there 
was ‘a class of ‘serfs, or dependent cultivators, 
corresponding to the Laconian Helots, who, till- 
ing the lands of the wealthy oligarchs, paid over 
‘a proportion of its produce, furnished the retain- 
ers by which theso great families were sur- 
rounded, served as their followers in the cavalry, 
and were in a condition of villanage,— yet with 
the important reserve that they could not be sold 
out of the country, that they had a permanent 
tenure in the soll, and that they maintained 
among one another the relations of family and 
village, This... order of men, in Thessaly 
called the Peneste, is assimulated by all anctent 
authors to the Helots of Laconia,"—G. Grote, 


| Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 8. 
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PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN OF Mc- 
CLELLAN. Sce Unirep States or AM.: 
1862 (Mancar— May: Vinarnra); May: 
Vimarsna), (Juxe: Vinarsta), (Juxt —Jony: 
Vimorxta), (Juny—Avaust: Vinernta). 

PENINSULAR WAR, The Spanish. Sce 
Spain: A. D. 1807-1808 to 1812-1814. 

PENN, William, and the colony of Pennsy!- 
vania, See PexnsyLvanza: A. D. 1681, end after. 

PENNAMITE AND YANKEE WAR. 








| See Pexnsynvanta: A. D, 1753-1799. 
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| havin 
The Proprietary grant to Wil- | 











‘ed him from the heavier penalties which fell 
upon many of his co-religionists. His father on his 
death-bed reinstated bim as his heir, ‘Son Wil- 





| liam,’ said the dying man, ‘if you and your 
A. D. 1629-1664.—The Dutch and Swedes | fri 


nis keey to your plain way of preaching and 
iving, you will make an end of the priests.’ 
Some years later we find him exerting an influ- 
ence at Court which almost. amounted to popu- 
larity. It is evident that, with all his boldacss 
of opinion and speech, Penn possessed a tact 
and address which gave him the advantage over 
most of his sect in dealings with worldly people, 
. - » In 1680 his influence at Court and with 
moneyed men enabled him to purchase a large 

Jersey, on which to 
settle a colony of Quakers, a previous colony 
been sent out three years before to west 
New Jersey. Meanwhile a ‘larger project filled 
his mind, ° His futher had bequeathed to him a 
claim on the Crown for £16,000, Colonial prop- 
erty was then held in light cateem, and, with the 
help of some powerful friends, Penn was enabled 
80 to press his claim as to secure the charter for 
that valuable grant which afterward became tac 
State of Pennsylvania, aud which included three 
degrees of latitude by five of longitude, west 
from the Delaware. ‘This day,’ writes Penn, 
Jan. 5, 1681, ‘my country was confirmed to me 
by the name of Pennsylvania, a name the king 
erates IL.] would give it in honour of my 
father. I chose New Wales, being. as this a 
pretty hilly country. I proposed (w! 











retary, 8 Welshman, refused to have it called 
‘New Wales) Sylvania, and they added Penn to 
it, and though 1 much op it, and went to 


the King to have it struck out and altered, he 
said 'twas 7 and he would take it upon 
him... , I feared lest it should be looked-‘upon 
a8 8 vanity in me, and not as s respect of the 
‘King, as it truly was, to-my father, whom be 
often mentions with praise.‘ ‘In. return for this: 
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it of 26,000,000 of acres of the best land in 
¢ universe, William Penn, it was agreed, was 
todeliver annually at Windsor Castle two beaver- 
skins, pay into the King’s treasury one fifth of 
the gold and silver which the province mght 
yield, and govern the province in conformity 
With the laws of England and as became a liege 
of England’s King. He was to appomt judges 
and magistrates, could pardon all crimes except 
murder and treason, und whatsoever things he 
could lawfully do himself, he conld appoint a 
deputy to do, he and his heirs forever’ The 
original grant was fantastically limited by a 
circle drawn twelve mnles distant from New 
castle, northward and westward, to the beginning 
of the 40th degree of latitude This was done 
to uccommodate the Duke of York, who wishd 
to retain the three lower counties as an appanage 
to the State of New York A few months later 
le was persuaded to renounce this claim, und 
the charter of Penn was catended to include the 
western and southern shores of the Delaware 
Bay and Raver from the 43d degree of Jantudc 
to the Atlantic ‘The charter confirmed, a 
brief account of the country was published, and 
lands offered for sale on the easy terms of 40 
slullings a hundred acres, and one shilling 4 rent 
a year in perpetuity, Numerous adventurers, 
iiany of them mcn of wealth und respectabilit 
offered ‘The articles of agreement included a 
Provision as to ‘just and friendly conduct to 
ward the natives’ Tn April, 1681, he sent 
forward ‘young Mr Markham, 
with a smull party of colonists to take possession 
of the grant, and prepare for his own coming 
during the following year In August, 
1682, Penn Inmself embarked "—Susan Coolidge 
SC Woolsey), Short Het of Phatuditphia, ch 
—" The charter [to Penn}, which 15 given com 
ete in Hazard’s Annals, consists of 25 articles, 
with a preamble "The grant comprises all 
that part of America, islands included, which is 
bounded on the east by the Delaware River from 
a point on a circle twelve mules northward of 
New Custle town to the 43° north latitude af the 
Delaware catends s0 far, if not, as far as it does 
extend, and thence to the 43° by a meridian line 
From this point westward five degrees of longi 
tude on the 43° parallel, the western boundary 
to the 40th parallel, and thence by a straight line 
to the place of beginning. Grunts Penn 
rights to and use of rivers, harbors, fisheries, 
otc. . . . Creates and constitutes him Lord Pro- 
prietary of the Province, saving only Ins alle- 
lance to the King, Penn to hold directly of the 
ings of Englund, ‘as of our castle of Windsor 
in the county of’ Berks, in free and common 
socage, by fealty only, for all services, and not 
in capite, or by Knight’s service, yielding and 
paying therefore to us, our heirs and successors, 
two ver-skins’. . . Grants Penn and his 
successors, his Jeputies and lieutenants, ‘free, 
full, and absolute power’ to make laws for rais- 
money for tho public uses of the Province, 
for other public purposes at their discretion, 
by and with the advice and consent of he prone 
Petes ocean oeee teins: .. . Grants 
Power to a it officers, jus aginiraien: 
ete. to pa offenders,"—J. and T. 
Westoott, Hist, st #a, ch. 7 (0. 1). 





































Also mx: T. 5 ire of Wm. Penn, 
2, 1, oh, 16-17.—8, Hazard, Annale of Penn., 
BP. 485-504. 
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~ 
A. D. 1681-1682.—Penn’s Frame of Govern- 
ment.— Before the departure from England of 
the first company of colonists, Peon drew up & 
Frame of Government which he submitted to 
them, and to which they gave their assent and 
approval by their signatures, he signing the in 
strument likewise, The next ycar this Frame 
of Government was published by Penn, with a 
preface, “containing his own thoughts upon the 
origin, ‘nature, object, and modes of Govern- 
ment .. The Frame, which followed this 
preface, consisted of twenty four articles; and 
the Luws, which were annexed to the latter, 
wore forty By the Frame the government was 
placed in the Governor und Freemen of the prov- 
ince, out of whom were to be formed two bodies, 
namely, a Provincial Council and a Genero] As- 
sembly” These were to be chosen by the Free- 
nien, and though the Governor or his Deputy 
was to be perpetual President, he was to have 
but a treble vote ‘The Provincial ‘Council was 
to consist of seventy two members, One thi 
part, that is, twenty-four of them, Were to serve 
for thice years, one third fér two, and-the other 
turd for onc, so that.there might le @n annual 
sucetssion of twenty four new members, each 
third part thus continuing for three yopre and no 
longer _ It was the office of this Coureil to pre- 
pure and propose bills, to see that thedaws were 
exccuted, to take care of the peate and aafety of 
the province, to sctile the situation of ports, 
aatcs market towns, roads, and otter public 
placcs, to spect the public treasury, to erect 
courts of justice, institute schools, ahd reward 
the authors of useful discovery Not less than 
two thirds of these were necessary to make a 
quorum, and the Consent of not less than two 
tlards of such quorum im all matters of moment. 
The General Assembly was tw consist the ‘fit 
year of all the fremen, and the next af two hi 
dred These were to be increased after’ 
according to the icrease of the populati 
the province They were to have no deli 
tive power, but, when bills were brought to 
them from the Governor and Provincial Council, 
to pass or reject them by a plain Yes or No. 
‘They were to present sheriffs and justices of the 




















peace to the Governor, a double number for his 
choice of half They were to be elected an- 
nually All clections of members, whether to 
the Provincial Council or General Assembly, 
were to be by ballot And this Charter or Frame 
of Government was not to be altered, changed, 
or diminished in any part or clause of it, without 
the consent of the Governor, or his heirs or 
assigns, and six parts out of seven of the Free- 
men both in the Provincial Council and General 
Assembly. With respect to the Laws, which I 
said before were forty 1m number, I shall only at 
present observe of them that they related to 
whatever may be included under the term ‘Good 
Government of the Province’; some of them*to 
liberty of conscience; others to civil officers and 
their qualifications, others to offences; others to 
legal proceedings, such as pleadings, processes, 
fines, imprisonments, and arrests; others to the 
natural servants and poor of the province. With 
nspcet to all of them it may be observed, that, 
like the Frame itself, they could not be altered 
but by the consent of the Governor, or his beirs, 
and the consent of six parts out of seven of the 
two bodies before mentioned."—T. Clarkson, 
Memosrs of William Penn, v. 1, ch. 18. 
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Pei am: 8, Hazard, Annals of Penn., pp. 538- 


A. D. 1682.—Acquisition by Penn of the 
claims of the Duke of York to Delaware.— 
“During the negotiations between New Nether- 
land and Maryland in 1659, the Dutch insisted 
that, as Lord Bultimore'’s patent covered only 
savage or uninhabited territory, it could not 
affect their own possession of the Delaware 
region. Accordingly, they held it against Mary- 
land until it was taken from them by the Duke 
of York in 1664. But James's title by conquest 
had never been confirmed to him by a grant from 
the king; and Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, insisted that Delaware belonged to 
Maryland. To quiet controversy, the duke had 
offered to buy off Baltimore's claim, to which he 
would not agree. Penn afterward refused a 
large offer by Fenwick ‘to get of the duke his 
interest in Newcastle and those arts’ for West 
Jersey. Thus stood the matter when the Penn- 
sylvania charter was sealed Its proprietor soon 
found that his province, wholly inland, wanted 
a front an the sea. As Delaware was ‘neces- 
sary’ to Pennsylvania Penn ‘endeavored to get 
it’ frum the duke by maintaining that Balti 
more’s pretension ‘was against law, civil and 
common.’ Charles Calvert, the third Lord Balti- 
more, was ‘very free’ in talking against the 
Duke of York's rights, but he could not cireum 
yent Penn. The astnte Quaker readily got from 
James a quit-claim of all his interest in the terri- 
tory included within the proper bounds of Penn- 
sylvania. After a struggle, Penu also gained 

e more important conveyances [August, 1682] 
to himself of the duke’s interest in all the region 
within a circle of twelve miles [radius] around 
Newcastle, and ¢xtending southward as fur ns 
Cape Henlopen. "The triumphant Penn set sail 
the next week. At Newcastle he received from 
James's agents formal possession of the sur- 
rounding territory, and of the region farther 
south."2J. R. Brodhead, Hist. of N.Y., r 2, 
ch, 7. 

‘A. D, 1682-1685.—Penn’s arrival in his prov- 
ince.—His treaty with the Indians.—The 
founding of Philadelphia.—Penn suiled, in per- 
son, for his province on the 1st of September, 
1682, on the ship ‘ Welcome,” with 100 fellow 
passengers, mostly Friends, and landed at New- 
castle after a dreary voyage during which 
thirty of his companions liad died of smallpox. 
“Next day he called the people together in the 
Dintee cours pour Sen he went through the 
legal forms of taking possession. . Penn's 
Lead wers being legally established, he ad- 
essed the people in profoundest silence. He 
spoke of the reasons for his coming —the great 
idea which he had nursed from his youth up- 
wards—his desire to found a free and virtuous 
state, in which the people should rule them- 
selves. . . . He spoke of the constitution he had 
published for Pennsylvania as containing his 
theory of government, and promised the settlers 
on the lower reaches of the Delaware, that the 
same principles should be adopted in their terri- 
. Every man in his provinces, he said, 
should enjoy liberty of conscience and his share 
of political power. . . . The peo 
this speech with wonder and delight... . They 
had but one request to make in answer; that he 
would stay a them and reign over them 
in person, They ught him to annex their 
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territory to Pem ia, io order that the 
white settlers might have one country, one par- 
Hament, and one ruler. Te promised, at their 
desire, to take the question of a union of the two 
provinces into consideration, and 
assembly then about to meet at U) 
took his leave. Ascending the 





elnware . . . 
the adventurers soon arrived at the Swedish 
town of Upland, then the place of chief {mpor- 


tance in the province, . . . Peon changed the 
name from Upland to Chester, and as Chester it 
is known arkham and the three commission- 
ers had done their work so well that in a short 
time after Penn's arrival, the first General As- 
sembly, elected by universal suffrage, was ready 

. As soon as Penn hud given them 
similar to those which he had made 
in Newcastle, they proceeded to discu: mend, 
and accept the Frame of Government and the 
Provisional Laws. The settlers on the Delaware 
sent representatives to this Agsembly, and one 
of their first acts was to declare the two prov- 
inces united. The constitution was adopted 
without important alteration; and to the forty 
laws were added twenty-one others, and the in- 
fant code was passed in form. . ... Penn paid 
some visits to the neighbouring seats of govern- 
ment in New York, Maryland, and the Jerseys. 
At West River, Lord Baltimore came forth to 
meet him with a retinue of the chief persons in 
the province . It was impossible to ad- 
just the boundary, and the two proprietors sep- 
arated with the resolution to maintain their 
several rights .. The lands already bought 
from the Redmen were now put up for sale at 
four-pence an acre, with a reserve of one shil- 
ling for every hundred acres as quit-rent, the 
latter sum intended to form a state revenue for 
the Governor's support. Amidst these sales and 
settlements he recollected George Fox, for whose 
use and profit he set aside a thousand acres of 
the best land in the province. . . . Penn was no 
less careful for the Redskins. Laying on one 
side all ceremonial manners, he won their hearts 
by his easy confidence and familiar speech. He 
walked with them alone into the forests He sat 
with them on the ground to watch the young 
men dance. He joined in their feasts, and ate 
their roasted hominy and acorns... . Having 
now become fntimate with Taminent and other 
of the native kings, who had approved these 
treaties, seeing great advantages in them for 
their people, he pro; to hold a conference 
with the chiefs and warriors, to confirm the 
former treaties and form a lasting Jeng of 
peace, On the banks of the Deluware, in the 
suburbe of the rising city of Philadelphia, Jay a 
natural amphitheatre, used feom time immem- 
orial as a place of meeting for the native tribes, 
The name of Sakimaxing—now corrupted by 
Flaws at Kintar AC ite aper ood ai pep 
place of kin; spot an gj im- 
Free, one of thoes glorious elms which mark the 
forests of the New World. It was a hundred 
and fifty-five years old; under ite spreading 
branches friendly nations had been wont to 
meet; and bere the Redskins smoked the calu- 
met of peace long before the pale-faces landed 
on those shores. Markham had appoloted this 
Tocallty foe his firet conference, and the Iatd 
commissioners wisely followed -his example. 
Old traditions had made the sacred to ove 
of the contracting parties,—and when “Peum 
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proposed his solemn conferfnce, he named Baki- 
maxing [or Shackamaxon] as a place of mecting 
with the Indian kings. “Artists have puinted, 
poets sung, Dlillosophers praised this meeting of 
the white men and the Fed [October 14 1682} 
... All being seated, the old king announced 
to the Governor that the natives were prepared 
to hear and consider his words Penn then rose 
to address them. . . . He und his children, he 
went on to say, never fired the rifle, never 
trusted to the sword, they met the red men on 
the broad path of good faith and good will 
They meant no harm, and had no fear He read 
the treaty of friendship, and explained its 
clauses It recited that from that day the chil- 
dren of Onns and the nations of the Lenni Len 
apé should be brothers to each other,—that ull 
paths should be free and open—that the doors 
of the white men should be open to the red men, 
and the lodges of the red men should be open to 
the white mongthat the children of Onas 
should not believe any false reports of the Leumi 
Lenapé, por the Lenni Lenapé of the children of 
Onas, but should come and see for themselves, 

.. that if any son of Onas were to do any 
harm to any Redskin, or any Redshin wore to do 
harm to 8 son of Onas, the sufferer should not 
offer to mght hinself, but should complun to 
the chiefs aud to Onas, that justice might be 
declared by twelve hon¢st men, and the wrong 
buried in a pit with no bottom,—that the Lenni 
Lenapé should assist the white men, and the 
white men should assist the Lenni Lenapé, against 
all such as would disturb them or do them hurt, 
and, lastly, that both Christians and Indians 
should tell their claldren of this league and chain 
of friendsbip, that it might grow stronger and 
stronger, and be kept bright and clean, without 


rust or spot, while the waters ran down the creeks | 


and rivers, and wlule the sun and moon and 
starsendured — He lard the scroll ou the ground 
‘The sachems received hts proposal for them- 
selves nnd for their children No oaths, no 
seals, no mummcries, were used, the treaty was 
ratified on both sides with yea —and, unhke 
treaties which are sworn and sealed, was hept 
When Penn had sailed, he held a note in his 
miad of six things to be done on landing. (1) to 
orgunize his government; (2) to visit Friends in 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, (3) to 
conciliate the Indians, (4) to see the Governor of 
New York, who had previously governed lis 
rovince; (5) to fix the site for Ins capital city, 
(6) to arrange his differences with Lord Balti- 
more. The subject of his chief city occupied 
his anxious thought, and Markham had collected 
information for his use. , Some people wished to 
see Chester made his capital; but the surveyor, 
‘Thomas Holme, agreed with Peun that the best 
locality in almost every res) was the neck of 






land lying at the junction of the Delaware 
and the Sku kill rivers... . The point was 
known as Wicocoa, . . . The land was owned 


dy three Swedes, from whom Penn purchased it 
on their own terms; and then, with the assis- 
tance of Holme, he drew his plan. .. Not 
content to begin humbly, and allow house to be 
added to house, and street to street, as people 
‘wanted them, he formed the whole scheme of 
hia olty—its name, its form, ite streets, its 





) and open \—fair and perfect in his 
re stone was laid. Accord- 
ing to his original design, Philadelphia was to 


and 
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cover with its houses, squares; and gardens, 
twelve square miles, ... One year from the 
date of Penn's landing in the New World, a 
hundred houses had heen built; two years | 
there were six hundred houses.” —W. ¥ Dixon, 
Hist. of William Penn, ch, 24-25 

Aso mm: J. T. Scharf and T Westcott, Hat 
of Philadelphia, 0. 1, ch. 9.--Memorra of the Penn 
Hust. Soe, 0 8(The Beit of Wampum, &c.) — 
W C Bryant and 8. H. Gay, Popular Ist of 
the UB, > 2 ch, 20 

A. D. 1685.—The Maryland Bound: jues- 
tron,—Points in dispute with Lord Baltimore. 
—"The grant to Penn confused the old contro- 
versy betwcen Virginia and Lord Bayirlore as to 
their boundary, and led to fresh controvei 
‘The question soon arose What do the descrip- 
tons, ‘the beginning of the forticth,’ and ‘ the 
beginning of the three and forticth degree of 
northern fatitude,’ meau ? If they meant the 40th 
and 43d parallels of north latitude, as most his- 
tormns have held, Penn's province was the zone, 
three degrees of latitude in width, that leaves 
Philadelphia a little to the south and Syrécuse a 
little the north; .but if those dekeriptions 
mcant the belts lying between 89° and 40% and 
42° und 43°, as some authors have held, then 
png southern and northern boundaries were 
39? and 42° north A glance at the map of 
Penngy Ivania will show the reader how different 
the territorial dispositions would have been if 
either one of these constructions had been carried 
out The first construction would avoid dis- 
putes on the south, unless with Virginia west of 
the mountaus, on the north it would not con- 
flict with New York, but would most seriously 
conflict with Connecticut and Massachusetts west 
of the Delaware, The second construction in- 
volved disputes with the two southern colonies 
concerning the degree 39-40 to the farthest limit 
of Pennsylvania, and it also overlapped Con- 
necticut's claim to the degree 41-42. Perhaps 
we cannot certainly say what was the irttention 
of the king, or Penn’s first understanding; but 
the Quaker proprietary and his successors adopt- 
ed substantially the second construction, and 
thus involved their province in the most bitter 
disputes The first quarrel was with Lord Bal- 
timore It bas been well said that this ‘notable 
quarrel’ ‘continued more than eighty years; was 
the cause of endless trouble between individuals; 
occupied the attention not only of the proprie- 
torsof the respective provinces, but of the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations, of the High Court of 
Chancery, and of the Privy Councils of at least 
ihree monarchs, it greatly retarded the settle- 
ment and development of # beautiful and fertile 
country, and brought about numerous tumults, 
which sometimes ended in bloodshed.’”—B. 
Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, ch. 7.—‘‘ As the 
Duke of York claimed, by right of conquest, the 
settlements on the western shores of the Bay ef 
Delaware, and had, by his deed of 1682, trans- 
ferred to William Penn bis title to that country, 
embracing the town of Newcastle and twelve 
miles around it (as a reasonable portion of land 
attached to it), and as far down as what was then 
called Cape Henlopen, an important subject of 
controversy was the true situation of that cape, 
and the ascertainment of the southern and west- 
ern boundaries of the country along the bay, a8 
transferred by the Duke's deed. . . . After two 
personal interviews in America, the Proprietaries 
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separated without coming to any arrangement 
and with mutual recriminations and dissatisfac- 
tion, And they each wrote to the Lords of 
Plantations excusing themselves and blaming the 
other... . At length, in 1685, one important 
atep was taken toward the decision of the con- 
flicting claims of Maryland and Pennsylvania, by 
a decree of King James’ Council, which ordered, 
“that for avowding further differences, the tract 
of lund lying between the Bay of Delawure and 
the eastern sea, on the one side, and the Chesa 
peahe Buy on the other, be divided into equal 
varts, by a line from the latitude of Cape E 
pen to the 40th degree of north latitude, 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania by Charter, 
and that the one hulf thereof, lying towards the 
pf Delaware and the eastern sca, be ad- 
judged to belong to his majesty, and the other 
balf'ro Jord Baltimore, as comprised in hin char. 
ter’. . ‘Tins decree of King James, which evi- 
dently exhibits a partiality towards the claims of 
Penn’ in decteeing the eastern half of the penm- 
Sula to hiy majesty, with whom Lord Baltimore 
could not presume, and indeed had declined to 
dispute, instead of to the Proprietary if, by 
no means removed the dificultus Which huwg 
over this tedious, expensive, and vexatious lity 
gation. For. | there existed us much uncer 
tuinty with respect to the true situation of Cape 
Henlopen and the ascertainment of the middle of 
the Peninsula, asany points in contest "—J_ Dun- 
lop, Menoir on the Controversy vetween Walham 
Penn and Jord Baltimore (Penn That Svc 
BMemotrs, v. 1) —Sce, below 1760-1767 

A. D.' 1693-1702.— Practical separation of 
Delaware. See Dirawant A J) 1691 1702 

A. D. 1692-1696.— Keith's schism.— Penn 
deprived of his government, but restored.— 
Early resistance to the proprietary yoke.— 
“While New England and New York were suf- 
fering from war, superstition, and the bitterness 
of faction, Pennsylvania was not without inter 
nal troubl These troubles originated with 
George Keith, « Scotch Quaker, formerly sur- 
veyor general of East Jersey, and at this time 
master of the Quaker school at Philadelphia, and 
champion of the Quakers against Cotton Mather 
and the Boston ministers Pressing the doctrines 
of non-resistance to their logical conclusion, 
Keith advanced the opinion that Quaker princr 
pe were uot consistent with the exercise of po- 

] authority. He also attacked negro slavery 

as inconsistent with those principles. There is 
no surer way of giving mortal offense to a sect 
or party than to call upon it to be consistent 
with its own professed doctrines. Keith was 
disowned by the yearly mecting, but he forth- 
with instituted a mecting of bis own, to which 
he gave the name of Christian Quakers. In re- 
py toa ‘Testimony of Denial’ put forth against 
im, he published an ‘Address,’ in which he 
handled his adversaries with very little ceremony. 
He was fined by the Quaker magnstrates for in- 
solence, and Bradford, the aly printer in the 
colony, was called to account for having pub- 
lished Keith's address. Though he obtained a 
discharge, Bradford, however, judged it expedi- 
emt to remove with his types to New York, 
which now [1692] first obtained a printing press. 
The Episcopalians and other von-Quakers pro- 
feseed great sympathy for Keith, and raised a 
Joud outcry against Quaker intolerance. Keith 
himself presently embraced Episcopacy, went to 
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England, and took orders there. The Quseker 
magistrates were accused of hostility to the 
Church of England, and in the alleged malad- 
ministration of his agents, joined with his own 
suspected loyalty, a pretense was found for de- 
riving Penn of the government—a step taken 
y the Privy Council without any of the forms, 
or, indeed, any uuthority of Jaw, though justi- 
fied by the opinions of some of the leading 
lawyers of thut day." Governor Fletcher of 
New York was now authorized for a time to ad- 
minister the government of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware “He accordingly visited Philadel- 
pits, and called an Assembly in which deputies 
from both provinces were present, Penn's frame 
of government was disregarded, the Assembly 
being modeled after that of New York Fletcher 
hoped to obtam a salary for himself and some 
contributions toward the defense of the northern 
frontier The Quakers, very reluctant to vote 
mone} at all, had special scruples about the law- 
fulness of war They were also very suspicious 
of designs against their hbcrties, and refused to 
enter on any business until the existing Jaws and 
liberties of the province had been first expressly 
confirmed — This concession reluctantly made, 
Fletcher obtained the grant of 2 stall sum of 
money, not, however, without stipuluting that it 
‘should not be dipped in blood", ‘Be aus- 
picions against Penn soon dying away, the ad 
ministration of his province was restored to him 
[1694] But the pressure of his private affairs — 
for he was very much in delt—detuined bim in 
England, and he sent a commission to Markham 
[his relative and representative in Pennsylvania) 
fo act us bi deputy An Assembly called by 
Mathham refused to rocognize the binding force 
of Penn's flame of government. which, indeed, 
had been totally disregarded by Fletcher To 
the restrictions on Ureir authority imposed by 
thut frame they would not submit A second 
Assembly [1696] proved equally obstinate, and, 
us the only means of obtaining a vote of the 
money reqitired of the province toward the de 
fense of ‘Kew York, Murkhain was obliged to 
agree to a new act of settlement, securing to the 
Assembly the right of originating Jaws A power 
of disapproval was reserved, however, to the 











proprietary, and this act never received Penn's 
menerion.*: KR. Hildreth, ist. of the U. &., ch. 21 
@ 2) 


Aso ix: G. E. Ellis, Life of Penn, ch. 10 
(brary of Am Biog., scree 2, 0, 12).—~G. P. 
Fisher, The Colonial Era, ch 16. 

A. D. 1696-1749.—Suppression of colonial 





manufactures. Unirep Srarzs or AM: 
A. D. 1696-1749. 
A. D. 1701-1718.—The new Charter of Privi- 


Jeges and the city charter of Philadeiphia,— 
The divorcing of Delaware.—Differences wit! 

the P: ‘The death of Penn,—It was 
not until 1699 that Penn returned to bis dc 
after an sbsence of fifteen years, and his brief 
stay of two years waa not made wholly agree- 
able to him. Between him and his colonists 
there were man; 
ftable under 
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sing both piracy and illicit trade With much 
difficulty, moreover, he settled with his subjects 
the terms of a new constitution of government, 
or Charter ot Privileges, as it was called The 
old Frame of Government was formally aban 
doned and the government of Pennsylvania was 
now orgauved upon an entirely new footing 
“The new charter for the province und trri 
tories, signed by Penn, October 25 1701 was 
more republican in character than those of the 
neighboring colonies It not only provi for 
an assembly of the people with great powers 
including howe of creating courts but toa cor 
tain oxtent it submitted to the chorce of the pro 
ple the nomination of some of the county ofhccrs 
he section concerning hberty af canscicnce did 
not discriminate aguinst the mambers of the 
Church of Rome, The closing section fultild 
the promise already madc by Penn, that 10 case 
the representatives of the two tertitoriil districts 
[Pennsy lvama proper held under Pon $ ongim il 
grant, and the Lower Counts, aft rwards con 
stituting Deliwgre, which be acquired frum the 
Duke of Yor Peoutd not agree within thr 
years to jon in Icgislatsv¢ business, the Lower 
Counties should be separated from Penns 1s unin 
On the same day Poun established by ktters 
patent a council of state for the province to 
Consult und assist the proprietary lamself or lis 
deputy with the best of their advice and «council 
in public affairs and matters relating to the gov 
ernment and the peace and wll bang of the 
people, and im the absenre of the propri tary 
or upon the deputy s absence out of the prov 
ince hus death or other me rpacity to CAs 
all and singular the powers of covernment 
The original town and boroush of Philadelphie 
having by this time become new equal to the 
city of New York m trade and aches was 
rained, by patent of the 25th of October 1701 
to the rank ot a city and Tike the province 
could boast of having «more hbcral charter than 
her neighbors for the munwipal oficers were to 
be elected by the representatives of the pcopl 
of the city and not appomted by the goveraor 
asin New York The government of the prov 
ince hud bccn entrusted by Penn to \ndrew 
Hamilton, also governor for the proprietors in 
New Jersey, with James Login as provincial 
secretary, to whom was likewise conbded the 
management of the proprictary estius thus 
making him i realty the representative of Pann 
and the leader of his party Hamilton died m 
December, 1702, but before his d ath he had cn 
deavored in vain to bring the representataycs of 
the two sections of his govcinment toxcther 
again The Delaware members 1mamed obsti- 
nate, and finally, while Edward Shippen a 
member of the council and first mayor of Phila 
delphia, was acting as president, it wna setthd 
that they should have separate assembli 
tirely independent of each other The first sep 
grate assembly for Pennsylvauia propxt met at 
Philadelphia, in October, 1703, aud by ats first 
resolution showed that the Quakers so dominant 
in the proviuce, were beginning to acquie a 
tuste for authority, and meant to color their re- 
y with the hue of political power” in De- 
a » 1708, John Evans, a young Welsbma: 
eed. deputy governor by Penn, arrived at 
‘was soon involved in quarrels 
with the assemblies, ‘At one time they had for 
gtound the refusal of the Quakers to support 
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the war which was waging against the French 
and Indians on the frontiers At another they 
disagreed upon the establishment of a judiciary 
These disturbances produced financial disrup 
tions, and Peno bimeelf suffered therefrom to 
such an extent that he was thrown into» London 
prison, und had finally to mortgage his Province 
for £6600 The recall of Evans in 1709, and 
the appointment of Charles Gookin in his stead, 
did not mend matters Logan, Penu’s timate 
fiend and representatave, was finully compelled 
to kave the country, and, gomg to England 
(1710), he induced Penn to write a letter to the 
Ponnsylsaua assembly, in which he threatened 
to scl the province to the crown, a surrender by 
Which he was to receive £12000 The transfer 
was in fact prevented by an attack of apoplexy 
from which Pcun suffered 10 1712 The epistle, 
however, brought the refractory assembly to 
tums ' In 1717 Gookin involved himself in 
fresh troubles and was recalled Sir Wilhant 
Kath was then appointed —“* the last governor 
commissioned by Penn himself, for the great 
founder of Pcnnsyivama dud in 1718 
After Penn $ death hrs burs went to law among 
thamscives vbout the government and proprie- 
Tuy rights m Pennsylvania —B Feruow, Med- 
dl ap iike arte iae ae. Critical Ihet of Am, 
25 ch 3) 

Atsory G E Lihy Lite Peat Alea 
Am Bug xres® v 12) ch 11-12—R Proud, 
Ilest of Pennsylrana, ch 14-22 (0 1-2) —Penn 
aud Logan Correspondence (Penn Hist Soe 
Meme t 9-10) 

A D 1709-1710 —Immugration of Palatines 
and other Germans See Par atines 

A. D. 1740-1741 —Furst settlements and 
missions of the Moravian Brethren, See 
Morwiay Bretans 

A.D 1743—Origin of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Sce Lpvcaziox, MODERN 
Avenica AD 1683-1779 

A. D 1744-1748 —King George's War. See 
Niw Tvoranp AD 1744, 1745, and 1745- 
17s 

A. D. 1748-1754.—First movements beyond 
the mountains to dispute possession with the 
French. Se Ouro (VAttex) A D 1748-174 

A. D. 1753-1799 —Connecticut claims and 
settlements in the Wyoming Valley.— The 
Pennamite and Yankee War.—‘*The charter 
hounds dee Connecticut] extended west to the 
Paine Ocean [sce Conxtcticut AD. 1662- 
1064] this would hive carricd Connecticut over 
a strip covenug the northern two fifths of the 
present State of Punnsy Ivana Stuart faithless. 
néss intrfered with this doubly Almost im- 
mediately after the grant of the charter, Charles 
grantcd to las brother Jamcs the Dutch colony 
of Now Netherland thus interrupting the con- 
unuity of Connecticut Rather than resist the 
hing s brother, Connecticut agreed and ratified 
the interruption In 1681 a more serous inter- 
ference took place Charles granted to Penn the 
province of Pennsylvania, eatending westward 
five degrees between the 40th and 48d parallels of 
north latitude” Under the final compromise of 
Penns buundéry dispute with Lord Bultimore 
the northern ne of Pennsylvania was moved 
southward to latitude 42° instead of 43°, but it 
still absorbed five dogrees in length of the Con- 
necticut western belt ‘The territory taken 
from t by the Penn grant would be 
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bounded southerly on the present map by a 
straight line entering Pennsylvania about 
Stroudsburg, just north of the Delaware Water 
Gap, and running west through Hazelton, Cata- 
wisea, Clearfield, and New Castle, taking in all 
the northern coal, iron, and oil fields, It was a 
royal heritage, but the Penns made no attempt 
to settle it, and Connecticut until the middle of 
the 18th century had no energy to spare from 
the task of winning her home territory ‘out of 
the fire, as it were, by hard blows and for small 
recompense.’ This task had been fairly well done 
by 1750, and fh 1753.2 movement to colonize in the 
'yoming country was set on foot in Windham 
county. It spread by degrees until the Susque- 
hanna Company was formed the next year, with 
neurly 700 members, of whom 638 were of Con- 
necticut. Their agents made a treaty with the 
Five Nations July 11, 1754, by which they 
bought for £2,000 a tract of land beginning at 
the 4ist degree of latitude, the southerly boun- 
dary of Connecticut; thence running north, fol- 
lowing the line of the Susquehanna at a distance 
of ten miles from it, to the present northern 
honndary of Pennsylvania; thence 120 miles 
‘west; thence suuth fo the 4ist degree and back 
to the point of beginning. In May, 1755, the 
Connecticut geueral assembly expressed its ac- 
quiescence in the scheme, if the king should ap- 
preve it; and it approved also a plan of Samuel 
‘azard, of Philadelphia, for another colony, to 
be placed west of Pennsylvania, and within the 
chartered limits of Connecticut. The court 
might have taken stronger ground thau this; 
for, at the meeting of commissioners from the 
various colonies at Albany, in 1754, the repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania being present, no op- 
position was made to a resolution that Connect 
cutand Massachusetts, by charter right, extended 
west to the South Sea, The formation of the 
Susquehanna Company brought out objections 
from Pennsylvania, but the company seut out 
surveyors and plotted its tract. Settlement was 
begun ou the Delaware River in 1757, and in 
the Susquehanna purchase in 1762. This was a 
temporury settlement, the scttlers going home 
for the winter. A permanent venture was made 
the next year on the flats below Wilkes Barre, 
but it was destroyed by the Indians the same 
year. In 1768 the company marked out five 
townships, and sent out forty settlers for the 
first, Kingston. Most of them, including the 
famous Captain Zebulon Butler, had served in 
the French and Indian War; and their first step 
was to build the ‘Forty Fort.’ The Penns, 
sfter their usual policy, had refused to sell 
lands, but had leased plots to a number of men 
on condition of their ‘defending the lands from 
the Connecticut claimants.’ The forty Connecti- 
cut men found these in possession when they 
arrived in February, 1769, and a war of writs 
and arrests followed for the remainder of the 
year. The Pennsylvania men had one too 
powerful argument, in the shape of a four- 
pounder gun, and they retained possession at the 
end of the year. Early in 1770 the forty reap- 
peared, captured the four-pounder, and secured 
Possession. Fora time in 1771 the Pennsylvanis 
‘men returned, put up a fort of their own, and 
engaged in a partisan warfare; but the numbers 
of the Connecticut men were raj 
and they remained masters until the 
‘the Kevolution, when they numbered some %,! 
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.. . But for the Revolution, the check occa- 
sioned by the massacre fof 1778—see Unrrep 
Srates or Ast.: A. D. 1778 Guim), and the 
appearance of a popular government in place of 
the Penns, nothing could have prevented the ea- 
tablishment of Connecticut's authority over all 
the regions embraced in her western claims. . . . 
The articles of confederation went into force 
early in 1781, One of their provisions empow- 
ered congress to appoint courts of arbitration to 
decide disputes between States as to boundaries. 
Pennsylvania at once availed herself of this, and 
lied for a court to decide the Wyoming dis- 
. Connecticut asked for time, in order to 
get papers from England; but congress over- 
ruled the motion, and ordered the court to meet 
at Trenton in November, 1782. After forty-one 
days of argument, the court came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that Wyoming, or the Susque- 
hanna district, belonged to Pennsylvania and not 
to Connecticut.” Connecticut yielded to the de- 
: but, in 1786, when, following 
ew York and Virginia, she was called upon to 
make a cession of ber western territorial claims 
(sce Unitep Srates or Am.: A. D. 
) she compensated herself for the loss 
of the Susquehanna district by reserving from 
the cession ‘ta tract of about the same length 
and width as the Wyoming grant, west of Penn- 
sylvania, in northeastern Ohio... ; and this 
was the tract known as the Western Reserve of 
Connecticut, It contained abou 00,000 acres, 
. . . The unfortunate Wyoming settle 
by theirown State, and left to the 
ats, had a hard time of it for 
of the neighboring counties 
was mustered 

vania courts: the 
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‘operty of the Con- 
‘heir fences were 
5 y red; and the 
‘Pennamite and Yankee War’ began. . . . The 
old Susquehanna Company was reorganized in 
1785-86, and made ready fo support its settlers 
w Yankee faces came crowding 
uted territory, Among them was 
Ethan Allen, and with him came some Green 
Mountain Boys.” It was not until 1799 that the 
controversy came to an end, by the passage of an 
act which confirmed the title of the actual set- 
ters.—A. Jounston, Connecticut, ch. 15. 

‘ALSo IN: C. Miner, Hint. of Wyoming, lettere 
5-12. —W. L. Stone, Poetry and Hist. of Wy- 
oming, ch. 4-5. 

A. D. 1754.—Building of Fort Duquesne by 
the French.—The first armed collision in the 
western valley. See Oo (Vauury): A. D. 
174. 

A. D. 1754.—The Colonfal Co: us at Al- 
bany, and Franklin's Plan of Union. See 
Unitep Starrs or Am.; A. D, 1754. 

A.D. 1755.—The opening of the French 
and Indian War.—Braddock's defeat,—The 
Saar ravaged. See Ono (VauuEy):'A. D. 

5. . 

A. D. 1755-1760.—French and Indian War. 
—Conquest of Canada and the west. See 
Canapa: A. D, 1755, 1756, 1756-1757, 1758, 1759, 
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taries, on the one side, and their quasi subjects, 
the people of the Province, upon the other, had 
been steadily becoming: more and more strained, 
until something very like a crisis had {is 1757] 
been reached. As usual in English and Anglo- 
American communities, it was quarrel over 
dollars, or rather over pounds sterling, a ques- 
tion of taxation, which was producing the alicna- 
tion, At bottom, there was the trouble which 
always pertains to absentecism, the proprictarica 
lived in England, and regarded their vast Amer- 
{ean estate, with about 200,000 white inhabitants, 
only as asource of revenue... The chief point 
in dispute was, whether or not the waste lunds, 
still directly owned by the proprictaries, und 
other lands Jet by them at quitrents, should be 
taxed in the same mauner as lke property of 
other owners They refused to submit to such 
taxation, the Assembly of Burgesses insisted 
In ordinary times the proprictares prevailed, 
for the governor was their nomince and remova- 
ble at their pleasure; they gave him general in- 
structions to assent to no law taxing their hold- 
ings, and he naturally obeyed bis masters But 
since governors got their salaries only by virtue 
of a vote of the Assembly, It seems tliat they 
sometimes disregarded instructions, in the sacred 
cause of their own interests Aftcr a whnle, 
therefore, the proprictaries, made shrewd by cx 
perience, devised the scheme of Placeng their un 
fortunate sub rolers under bouds  Tlus went 
far towards settling the matter Yet in such a 
crisis and stress us were now present m the colony 
it certainly seemed that the rich and adi 
proprietaries might stand on the sume foot 
with their poor and laboring subjects Th 
lived comfortably in England upon revenues 
estimated to amount to the then enormous suin 
of £20,000) sterling, while the colonists wore 
struggling under unusnal losses, as well as enor- 
mous eapenses, growing out of the war and 
Indian ravages At such a time their parsi- 
mony, their ‘incredible meanness,’ as Franklin 
called it, was cruel as well as stupid At last 
the Assembly flatly refused to ruise any moncy 
unless the proprietaries should be burdened hke 
the rest All should pay together, or all should 
go to destruction togcther The Penns too stood 
obstinate, facing the not less resolute Assembly 
It was indeed a deadlock! Yet the times were 
such that neither party could afford to maintain 
its ground indefinitely So a temporary arrange- 
ment was made, whereby of £60 000 sterling to 
be raised the proprietaries agreed to contnbute 
£5,000, and the Assembly agreed to uccept the 
same in lieu or commutation for their tax But 
neither side abandoned its principle Before 
, and the dispute 
‘was as fierce as ever. The burgesses now 
thought that it would be well to carry a state- 
ment of their case before the king in council and 
of trade, In February, 1757, they 
named their apeaker, Isaac Norns, and Franklin 
to be theiremissaries ‘to represent in England 
the unhappy situation of the Province,’ and to 
by an act of Parliament. Norris, 
An aged man, begged to be excused; Franklin 
accepted... . A portion of his business ulsu 
Was to endeavor to induce the king to resume 
the Province of Pennsylvania as his own. A 
use in the charter had reserved this right, 
which dould be exercised on 
‘win sum of money. The 
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yment of a cer- 
now preferred 





to be an ap} we of the crown rather than a 
fief of the Penns.” In this latter object of his 
mission Franklin did not succeed; but he ac- 
complished its maim purpose, procuring, after 
long delays, from the board of trade, a decision 
witch subjected the proprietary estate to is falr 
share of taxation. le returned home after an 
absence of five years.—J. T. Morse, Jr, Benja- 
min Franklin, ch 8. 

Aso in: J. Parton, Life of Franklin, pt 3 
@ 

A. D, 1760-1767.—Settlement of the Mary- 
land boundary dispute.—Mason and Dixon's 
line.—The decision of 1685 (see above), in the 
boundary dispute between the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, ‘formed the basis 
of u settlement between the respective heirs of 
the two proprietarics in 1732. Three years after- 
ward, the subject became a question in chancery ; 
in 1750 the present boundaries were decreed by 
Lord Hardwicke, ten years later, they were, by 
agiecment, more accurately de6ued; and, in 
1761, commnssioners began to designate the limit 
of Maryland on the side of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware In 1763, Charles Mason and Jere- 
muh Dixon, two mathematicians and surveyors 
{sent over from England by the proprietaries), 
were engaged to mark the lines. In 1764, they 
cntcred upon then task, with good instruments 
and a corps of axemen, by the middle of June, 
1765, they hud traced the parallel of latitude to 
the Susquehannah, ay car later, they climbed the 
Little Alleghauy , in 1767, they carried forward 
thar work, under un escort from the Six Na- 
s, toan Indian war-path, 244 miles from the 
Ddaware River Others continued Mason and 
Dixons ne to the bound of Pennsylvania on the 
south west "—G Bancroft, iat of theU 8 (Au- 
thun's last rer), pt 2. ch 16—"' The east and 
west line which they {Mason and Diaon] ran 
and marked as the Mason and Dixon s line 
of history, so Jong the boundary between the free 
and the slave Stutes Its precise latitude is 89° 
43’ 26 8” north The Penns did not, therefore, 
gain the degree 39-40, Lut they did gain a zone 
one fourth of a degree in width, south of the 
40th degree, to their western linut, because the 
dectsion of 1760 controlled that of 1779, made 
with Virginta. Pennsylvania is narrower 
by neatly three-fourths of a degree than the 
charter of 1681 contemplated No doubt, how- 
ever, the Penns considered the narrow strip 
gummed at the south more valuable than the broad 
one lost at the north "—B A Hinsdale, The Old 
Northiest, ch. 7 

Atso in. T, Donaldson, 7'%e Public Domain, 
p50 —Pennayleama Archives, 0 4, 1-87.— 
W. HL. Browne, Maryland, pp, 238-239. 

A. D. 1763-1764.— Pontiac's War.—Bou- 
quet’s expedition. See Pontiac's WAR, 

A. D. 1763-1766.—The question of taxation 
by Parliament.—The Sugar Act.--The Stamp 
Act and its repeal.—The Declaratory Act.— 
The Stamp Act Congress. Sec Unrrep States 
or Am : A. D. 1760-1775; 1768-1764; 1765; and 
1766, 

A. D, 1765.—Patriotic self-denials.—Non- 
importation agreements. See Unrrep States 
or Am.: A_D. 1764-1767. 

A. D. 1766-1768.—The Townshend duties. 
—The Circular Letter of Massachusetts. See 
Unrrep States or Am.: A. D. 1766-1767; and 
1767-1768. 
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A. D. 1768,—The boundary treaty with the 
Six Nations Fort Stanwix. See UnrTep 
States or Au.: A. D. 1765-1768. 

A. D. 1768-1774.—Opening events of the 











Revolution, See Boston: A. ). 1768, to 1778; 
and Unrrep Srates or Am.: A. D. 1770, to 
1774. 


A, D. 1774.—The western territorial claims 


of Virginia pursued.—Lord Dunmore's War 
with the Indians. Sco Ouro (Vatuey): A. D 
1774. 


A. D. 1775.—The Beginning of the War of 
the American Revolution,—Lexington.—Con- 
cord,—Action taken upon the news.—Ticon- 
deroga.—Bunker Hill—The Second Conti- 
mental Congress, See Uxrrup Stares oF AM. : 

.D. 1735. 


‘A. D. 1776.—The end of royal and proprie- 





tary government.—Adoption of a State Con- 
stitution.—"* Congress, on the 15th of May, 17 
recommended... ‘the respective Assemblies 





and conventions of the United Colonies, 
no government sufficient to the exigencies of 
their affairs has been hitherto established, to 
sioee such government as shall, in the opinion 
of the repreacntatives of the people, best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their constituents 
in particular, and America in general." A diver- 
sity of opinion existed in the Province upon this 
resolution. . . . The Assembly referred the re- 
solve of Congress to a committee, but took no 
further action, nor did the committce ever make 
a report. ‘The old Assembly,’ says Westcott, 
‘which had adjourned on the 14th of June, to 
meet on the 14th of August, could not obtain a 
quorum, and adjourned again to the 23d of Sep- 
tember. It then interposed a feeble remonstrance 
against the invasion of its prerogatives by the 
Convention, but it was a dying protest. The 
Declaration of Independence Lad given the old 
State Government a mortal blow. and it 
ired without a sigh—thus ending fo 
oprictary and royal authority iu Peni 4 

In the meantime, the Committee of Correspon- 
dence for Philadelphia issued a circulur to all the 
county committecs for a conference in that city 
on Tuesday, the 18th day of June... . The 
Conference at once unanimously resulved, ‘Thut 
the present government of this Province {s uot 
competent to the exigencies of our affairs, and 
that it is necessary that a Provincial Convention 
be called by this Conference for the express pur- 
of forming a new government in this Prov- 

ince on the authority of the people only.’ Acting 
upon these resolves, preparations were immedi- 
‘ately taken to secure @ proper representation in 
the Convention. . . . Every voter was obliged 
to take an oath of renunciation of the authority 
of George III., and one of allegiance to the State 
of Pennsylvania, and a religious test was pre- 
scribed for all members of the Convention. . . . 
The delegates to the Convention to frame a con- 
stitution for the new government consisted of 
the representative men of the State—men selected 
for their ability, patriotism, and Popu- 
larity. They met at Philadelphia, on the 15th 
of July, ... and organized by the selection of 
Sepa Franklin, president, rge Ross, vice- 
t, and John Morris and Jacob Garrigues, 
secretaries. .. . On the of September, the 
Convention completed its labors by adopting the 
‘first State Constitution, which went into imme- 
ate effect, without a vote of the peaple, : . . 
























Independence. 
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‘The legislative power of the frame of govern- 
ment was vested ina General Assembly of ope 
House, clected annually. The supreme execu- 
tive power was vested in a President, chosen an. 
nually by the Assembly and Council, by joiat 
ballot--the Council consisting of twelve per- 
sons, elected in classes, for a term of three years, 
‘A Council of Censors, consisting of two persons 
from cach city and county, was to be clected in 
1788, und in every seventh year thereafter, whose 
duty it was to make inquiry as to whether the 
Constitution had been preserved inviolate during 
the last septennary, and whether the executive 
or legislative branches of the government had 
performed their duties."—W. H. Egle, Zliat. of 
Penn, ch. 9.—See, nso, UNrTED STATES OF AM. : 
A. D. 1776-1779. 

A. D. 1776-1777.—The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.—The struggle for the Hudson and 
the Delaware.—Battles of the Brandywine and 
Germantown.—The British in Philadelphia. 
Sce Unitep States or Am.: A. D. 1776 and 
1777; and Puapenvura: A. D. 1777-1778. 
































A. D. 1777-57 The Articles of Confeder- 
ation.— The alliance wit! British 
evacuation of Philadelphi ron the 
northern border. Bee Uxin ‘ATES OF AM. 
A. D. 1777-1781, to 1779. 

A. D. 1778 (July).—The Wyoming Massa- 
cre. See Unrrev States or Am: A.D. 1778 


Ge 

A.D. 1779-1786.—Final settlement of boun- 
daries with Virginia, See Vinoixta: A. D. 
1779-1786, 

A. D. 1780.—Emancipation of Slaves. 
Savery, Necro: A. D. 1688-1780. 

A. D. 1780-1783.— The last campaigns of 
the war.—Peace. See Usrrep STATES OF 
A. D. 2780, to 1783. 

A. D. 1781.—Mutiny of the Pennsylvania 
Line. Sce Unrre Starks or Am: A.D, 1781 . 
GaxCaRy). 





Bee 

















785.—First Protective Tariff. See 

‘Tanwrr Lecisnation ; A. Dy 1785 

A. D. See 
789, 


A. D. 1794.—The Whiskey Insurrection.— 
“Ya every part of the United States except 
Pennsylvania, and in by fur the larger number 
of the counties of tint state, the officers of the 
Federal Government had been able to carry the 
excise law [passed in March, 1791, on the recon- 
mendation of Hamilton], unpopular as it gene- 
rally was, into execution; but resistance havin, 

becn made in a few of the western counties, ant 

their defiance of law increasing with the forbear- 
ance of the Government in that Btate, prosecu- 
tions had been ordered agaiffst the offenders, In 
duly, the Marshal of the District, Lenox, who 
was serving the process, and General Neville, 
the Inspector, were attacked by a body of armed 
men, and compelled to desist from the execution 
of their official duties. Tbe next day, a much 
larger number, Csyapee to 500 men, assem- 
bled, and endeavored to seize the of Gen- 
eral Neville. Failing in that, 
promise from the Marshal that he would. serve 
no more process on the west side of the Alie- 
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resigns but they refused, and sought safety in 
aig .” A meeting was held « few days later, at 
Mingo Creek meeting-house, which recommended 


to all the townships in the four western counties 
of Pennsylvania, and the velge boring counties 
of Virginia, to meet, by their delegates, at Park- 
inson’s ferry, on the Monongabela, on the 14th 
of Augu to take into consideration the situa- 
tion of the western country.’ Three days after 
this meeting, a party of the malcontents seized 
the maj), carried it to Canonsburg. seven miles 
distant, and there opened the letters from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphis, to discover who were hos- 
tile to them, y then addressed a circular 
letter to the officers of the militia in the dis- 
affected counties, informing them of the inter- 
cepted letters, and calling on them to rendezvous 
at Braddock’s Field on the Ist of August, with 
arms in good order, and four days’ provision. 
... This circular was signed by seven persons, 
but the prime mover was David Bradford, a 
lawyer, who wus the prosecuting attorney of 
‘Washington County. In consequence of this 
summons, a large boty of men, which has been 
estimated at from five to seven thousand, assem- 
bled at Braddock’s Field on the day appointed 
. .. Bradford took upon himself the military 
command, which was readily yielded to him, 
Bradford proposed the expulsion from Pittsburg 
of several persons whose hostility had been dis 
covered by the letters they had intercepted , but 
his motion was carried only as to two persons, 
Gibson and Neville, son of the Inspector. They 
then decided to proceed to Pittsburg — Some as- 
sented to this, to prevent the mischiet which 
othera meditated. But for this, and the liberal 
refreshments furnished by the people of Pitts- 
burg, it was thought that the town would have 
been burnt... . The President issued a proc- 
lamation reciting the acts of treason, commaud- 
ing the insurgents to disperse, and warning 
era against abetting them He, at the same 
time, wishing to try lenient measures, appointed 
three Commissioners to repair to the scene of the 
insurrection, to confer with the insurgents, and 
to offer them pardon on condition of a satisfac- 
tory assurance of their future obedience to the 
laws. . . . Governor Mifflin followed the 
ample of the President in appomting Com! 
sioners to confer with the insurgents, with power 
to grant pardons, and he issued an admonitory 
fioclamation, after which he convened the Legis- 
lature to meet on the 3d of November. The 
Federal and the State Commissioners reached 































tkingon's ferry was in session. 
on the 14th of Angust, and consisted of 226 
delegates, all from the westera counties of Peun- 
yanls, except six from Ohio County in Vir- 
ey appointed Cook their Chuirman, 
and Albert Gallatin, Secretary, though he at first 
declined the eppolataeet : .. The Commis- 
sioners requi +... On explicit assurauce of 
submission to the laws; a recommendation to 
associates of a like submission; and mect- 
ings Of the citizens to be held to confirm these 
All public prosecutions were to be 
uspended until the following July, wheu, if 
there had been no vioiation of the law in the 
interval, there should be a general smneety. 
‘Phees terms were deemed reasonable by the sul 
committee: but before the meeting of sixty took 
Place, a body af armed men entered Brownsville, 
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insurrection. 
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the place appointed for the meeting, and so 
alarmed the Friends of sccommodation’ that they 
avemed to be drivep from their purpose, Gallu- 
tin, however, wa an exception, aud the next 
day, he addressed the committee of sixty in 
favor of acceding to the proposals of the Com- 
missioners; but nothing more could be effected 
than to 8 resolution that it would be to the 
interest of the people to accept those terms, 
without any promise or pledge of submission. 
. ... On the whole, it was the opinion of the 
‘cli-disposed part of the population, that the 
inspection laws could not be executed in that 
part of the State; and that the interposition of 
the militia was indispensable. The Commission- 
ers returned to Philadelphia, and on their report 
the President issued a second proclamation, on 
the 25th of September, in which he announced 
the march of the militia, and again commanded 
obedience to the laws, The order requirin; 
militia to march was promptly obeyed in all the 
States except Pennsylvania, in which some 
pleaded defects in the militia law; but even in 
that State, after the Legislature met, the Gov- 
ernor wus authorised to accept the services of 
volunteers, . . The news that the militia were 
on the march increased the numbers of the mod- 
crate party... . Bradford, who was foremost 
in urging resistance to the law, was the first to 
seck sufety in flight He sought refuge in New 
Oricans “A second convention was called to 
meet at Parkinson's ferry on the second of Octo- 
ber. A resolution of ‘submission was 
and a committee of two was appointed to convey 
it to the President at Carlisle . . . On the return 
of the committee, the Parkinson ferry convention 
met for the third time, and resolutions were 
passed, declaring the sufficiency of the civil 
authorities to execute the laws; affirming that 
the excise duties would be paid, and recommend- 
ing ull delinquents to surrender themselves. 
Lee, then, as Commander-in-chief, issued a proc- 
lamation ‘granting an amuest; 
submitted to the laws; and calling upon the in- 
habitants to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, Orders were issued and cxecuted 
to seize those offenders who had not signed the 
declaration of submission, and send them to 
Philadelphia; and thus was this purpose of re- 
isting the execution of the excise law com- 
pletely defeated, and entire order restored in less 
than four mouths from the time of the burning 
of Neville’s house, which was the first overt act 
of resistance. It was, however, deemed prudent 
to retain a force of 2,500 militia during win- 
ter, under General Morgan, to prevent a return 
of that spirit of disaffection which had so long 
prevailed in Deanaytyaaie, "Gen. Tucker, Hist, 
te 1, ch. 7. 


of the U.S 
Auso ix! J. 'T. Morse, Life of Hamilton, 
. Ward, The Insurrection cu 



























2, eh. 4. 
(Memoirs of Penn. Hist. Soc., 0. 6).—3. 
Masters; Hil, af the: Eoepte of 0.8, a9 
re D. 1861.—First troops sent to W: 
ton. Sce Unirrep States or Am.: A. D, 1861 


(Apri). 

A.D. 1863.— Lee's invasion.— Battle of 
Gettysburg. See Unrrep Srarss or Au. : A.D. 
1863 (JusB—JuLY. PENNSYLVANIA). 

A.D. 1864.—Early's invasion.—B of 
Cham! , Bee Unrrep States or Ax: 
A.D. 1964 Juny: Virenaa—Manvuanp). 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANK, The. See 
Money ann Banxtne@: A. D. 1780-1784. 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS.—* When 
‘the news spread through the Old World that 
William Pena, the Quaker, had opened an asylum 
to the good aud the oppressed of every nation, 
aud Humanity went through Europe gathering 
up the children of misfortune,’ our forefathers 
came out from their biding places in the forest 
depths and thy mountain valleys which the st 
never pevetrited, clad in. homespun, their 
shod with wood, their dialects ofttimes unin 
ligible to cach other. There was scarcely 
fainily amoug them which could not be traced to 
some ancestor burned at the stake for conscience 
sake. Judge Pennypac ws: * Beside w rec- 
ord like theirs the sufferings of Pilgrim and 
Quaker seem trivial . The thousands of 
ermans, Swiss and Dutch who migrated here 
on the invitation of Penn, came without ability 
to speak the English language, and without any 
knowledge, except that derived from general re- 
rt, of the customs and hubits of thought of the 
Buglish people. They went vigorously to work 
to clear the wilderness and establish homes. They 
were sober, religious, orderly, industrious and 
thrifty. The reports the earlier settlers made to 
their friends ut home of the prosperity und liberty 
they enjoyed in their new homes, induced from 
ear to year many others to come. Their num- 
beri Jaetnsed a0 tatichivas to Statin. the propre: 
etary officials. Logan wanted their immigration 
prevented by Act of Parliament, *for fear the col- 
ony would in time be lost to the crown.’ He wrote 
aletter in which he says: ‘The numbers from Ger- 
many at this rate will soon produce a German col- 
ony here, and perhaps such 4 one as Britain re- 
ceived from Saxony in the 5th Century.’ As car}; 
ag 1747, one of the proprietary Governors attri- 
buted the prosperity of the Pennsylvania colony to 
the thrift, sobriety and good characters of the Ger- 
mans, Numerous as they were, because this was 
in its government a purely English colony, the 
art they took in its public affairs was necessarily 
Fimited. ‘The Government officials and the vast 
majority of the members of the Assembly were 
all English. During the long struggle in the 
Colonics to adjust the strained relations with 
Great Britain, the Germans were seemingly in- 
different. They saw no practical gain in ‘sur- 
rendering the Penn Charter, aud Proprietary 
Government, under which they had obtained 
their homes, for the direct rule of the British 
fine. They could not understand the distinc- 
tion between King and Parliament. . . . When, 
therefore, in 1776, the issue was suddenly en- 
larged into a broad demand for final separation 
from Great Britain, and the creation of a Repub- 
lic, all their traditional love of freedom was full: 
aroused. Under the Proprietary rule, althou; 










































constituting nearly one-half the population of the 
colony, they were practically without represen- 
and without 


tation in the General Aare ys 
votcein the Government. The right of ‘electin, 
or being elected’ to the Assembly was confi 
tqnatural born subjects of England, or persons 
naturalized in England or in province, who 
‘were 21 years old, and freeholders of the province 
owning fifty acres of seated land, and at least 
twelve acres improved, or worth clear Sift; 


dion want tbe simple icy st ow ah 
gation was im} 1B it now q 
Goupitions ‘were e: ly severe, and com- 
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paratively few Germans qualified themselves to 
vote. The delegates to the Colonial Congrese 
were selected by the General Assembly. In No- 
vember, 1775, the Assembly instructed the Penn- 
sylvania delegates not to vote for separation from 
reat Britain. The majority of the delegates 
were agaiust separation. . . . At the clection for 
new members in May, 1776, in Philadelphia, 
three out of four of those elected were opposed 
i ‘The situation was most critical. 
and union were not possible 
without Pennsylvania, Geographically, she was 
midway between the Colonies, She was one of 
the wealthiest and stronyest. Her government 
was in the hands of those opposed to separation, 
One course only remained, Peaceful efforts in 
the Assembly to enfranchise the Germans, by 
repealing the naturalization Jaws and oath of alle- 
giance, had failed, and now this must be accom- 
plished by revolution, because their enfranchise- 
ment would give the friends of Jiberty and union 
an overwhelming and aggressive majority. This 
was the course resolved on. The Philadelphia 
Committee called a conference of committees of 
the Countics. On the 18th of June, 1776, this 
provincial conference, numbering 104, met in 
Philadelphia. The German counties were repre- 
sented no longer by English Tories, There were 
leading Germans in the delegations from Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster, Northampton, York, Bucks 
and Berks. In Berks, the loyalist Biddle gives 
place to eight prominent Germans, headed by 
Gov. Heister, Cols. Hunter, Eckert and Lutz. 
The proprietary goverement of Pennsylvania, 
with its Tory’ Assembly, was overthrown — 
foundation, pillar and dome. This conference 
called a Provincial Convention to frame a new 
Government. On the petition of the Germans, 
the members of that Convention were to be 
elected by persons qualified to vote for Assem- 
bly, aud by the military associators (volunteers), 
being freemen 21 years of age, resident in the 
province one year. ‘This gave tbe Germans the 
right to vote. Thus says Buncroft: ‘The Ger- 
mans were incorporated into the people and made 
one with them.’ The 19th of June, 1776, en- 
franchised the Germans, and made the Declara- 
tion of Independence possible, . . It is abso- 
lutely true, that. as the English people of the 
province were divided in 1776, the Germans were 
the potential factors in securing the essential vote 
of Pennsylvania for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence... . Throughout the Revolution, 
these Germans . . . were the steadfast defenders 
of the new Republic. Dr. Stillé, in his recent 
admirable ‘ Life of Dickinson,’ concedes that 'no 
postion of the population was more ready to de- 
fend its homes, or took up &ms more willingly, 
in sup] of the American cause.’ Washi 0, 
when in Philadelphia after the war, testified his 
high appreciation of the hearty support the Ger- 
mans gave him, the cause he represented, 
by worshiping with his family in the old German. 
church on Race street. The descendants of the 
Pennsylvanix-Germans have settled all over the 
West, contributing to Ohio, TMlinois and other 
Western States, the same sturd; ; honest PopUly 
tion that characterizes Pennsylvania.”—£. K. 
aes aed, G. F. hg praia pret oly 

- German Convention, Agr. 
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PENNY POSTAGE. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 

PENOBSCOTS, The.—A division of the 
great Indian tribe of the Abnakis was so called 

PENSACOLA: Unauthorized capture by 
General Jackson (1818). See Fronipa: A D. 
1816-1818. 

PENTAPOLIS IN AFRICA. Sce Crrenk. 

PENTATHLON, The.—The five excreises 
of running, leaping, wrestling, throwmg the 
diskos, and throwing the spear, formed what the 
Greeks called the pentathlon. “At the four 
great national festivals all these had to be gone 
through on one and the same day, and the prize 
was awarded to him only who bad been victor: 
ous in all of them "—E Gubl and W. Koner, 
Life of the Greeks and Romana, sect 52 

EORIAS, The. See AmeRicay Anonta- 
INES. ALGONQUIAN FaMtny. 

PEPIN. Ser Pippin, 

PEPLUM, The.—* The peplum constituted 
the outermost covering of the body Among 
the Greeks it was worn in common by both sexes, 
but was chiefly reserved for occasions of cure 
mony or of public appearance, aud, as well in 
its texture us in its shape, seemed to answer to 
our shawl When very long and ample, su xs to 
admit of being wound twice round the body — 
first under the arms, and the second time over 
the shoulders —it assumed the name of diplax 
In rainy or cold weather it was drawn over the 
head “At other times this pecular mode ot 
wearing it wus expressive of humility or of 
grief."—T Hope, Costume of the Anevents, 27 1 

PEPPERELL, S:r William, and the expe- 
dition against Louisburg. See New Exotanp 
AD 1745 

PEQUOTS.—PEQUOT WAR. See Avrr 
acan ABORIGINES ATGOYQUIAN Fawi.y, and 
SHAWANESE, also, Nsw Encuanp A D 1637 

PERA, The Genoese established at. 
Genoa. A. D 1261-1299 

PERCEVAL MINISTRY, The. Sce Exc 
Lanp: A D 1806-1812 

PERDICCAS, and the wars of the Diado- 
chi, See Maceponta B C 823-316 

PERDUELLIO, The Crime of.—"*‘ Perduel- 
Us,’ derived from ‘duellum'’e q ‘bellum,’ prop- 
erly speaking signifies ‘a public enemy,’ aud 
hence Perduellio. was employed [among the 
Romans] in legal phraseology to denote the 
crime of hostility to one’s native country, and is 
usually represented as corresponding. in a general 
sense, to our term High Treason.”—W Ramsay, 
Manual of Roman rer ch 9,—See MAsEsTas 

PERED, Battle of (1849). Sce AvsTRiA 
A.D. 1848-1849. 

PEREGRINI.— ‘The term ‘Peregrinus,’ 
with which in early times ‘Hostis’ (i ¢ stran- 
ger) was synonymous, embraced, in its widest 
Ped tong every one poner of personal 

who was not a Civis Romanus. Gener- 
ally, however, Feregrinns was not applied to all 
foreigners indiscriminately, but to those persons 
only, who, although not Cives, were connected 
with Rome.”"—W. Ramsay, Manual of Roman 
Antig., ch, 8.—See, also, Crves Romant 


—— 
PERGAMUM, OR PERGAMUS. —This 
amotont city in northwestern Asia Minor, within 
‘the province of Mysis, on the north of the river 
during the troubled century 

that ed the death of Alexander, first the 
‘feat of an domortant orincinalitv. and then the 


See Post. 
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PERONNE. 


capltal of a rich and flourishing kingdom, to 
which it gave its name. It seems to huve owed 
its fortunes to a great deposit of treasures — 
part of the plunder of —which Lysim: 
chus, one of the generals and successors of Alex- 
ander, left for safe keeping within its walls, 
under the care of an eunuch, named Philcterus. 
This Phileterus found excuses, after a time, for 
renouncing allegiance to Lysimachus, appropriat- 
ing the treasures and using them to make bim- 
self lord of Pergamum Nee wae auccoadéd by 
anephew, Eumencs, and he in tura by his cousin 
Attalus, The latter, ‘‘ who had succeeded to the 
possession of Pergamum in 241 (B. C J, met and 
vamyuished the Galatians in a great battle, which 
gave lim such Popularity that he was able to 
ussume the title of king, and extend bis influence 
far beyond his inherited dominion .. The 
court of Pergamum continued to flourish till it 
controlled the larger part of Asia Minor. In his 
Jong reign this king represented almost as much 
as the King of Egypt the art and culture of Hel- 
lentsm His great victory over the Galatians 
wus celebrated by the dedication of so many 
splendid offerings to various shrines, that the 
Pergamene school made a distinct impression 
upon the world’s taste Critics have enumerated 
seventecn remaining types, which appear to have 
come from statues of that time—the best known 
is the so called ‘Dying Gladiator,’ who is really 
a dying Galatian - Perhaps the hterature of 
the court was even more remarkable Starting 
on the model of Alexandria, with a great library, 
Attalus was far more fortunate than the Ptol 
mics in making his university the home of Stoic 
plulosxophy "—J P Mahaffy, Story of Aleran- 
ders Empure, ch 2 —From’ the assumption of 
the crown by Attalus I the hingdom of Pet 
mus existed about a century Its last king 
queathed it to the Romans in 133 B. C. and it 
became a Roman province _ Its splendid library 
of 200,000 volumes was given to Cleopatra a 
century later by Antony, and was added to that 
of Alexandria The name of the city is perpet- 
uated in the word parchment, which is derived 
therefrom Its ruins ure found at a place called 
Bergamah See, also, Seteucipa: B, C. 224- 
137, ALEXANDRIA BC 282-246; and RomE: 








BC 47-46. 
A. D. 1336.—Conquest by the Ottoman 
Turks. Sve TurKs (Orroman). A. D, 1826-1859. 


pil anaes 
PERGAMUS, Citadel of. See Troga. 
PERICLES, Age of, See Aruzns: B, C, 
406-454, und 445-43 
PERINTHUS? BC iege by Philip 
2 B.C. 340. a 
of Macedon. See Grerce: B. Sho. 
PERIOECI, The. See Srarta~ THE Orry. 
PERIPLUS.—The term periplus. ip the 
usage of Greek and Roman writers, signified a 
voyage round the coast of some sea, 
PERIZZITES, The.—' The name ‘Periz- 
zites,’ where mentioned in the Bible, is not meant 
to designate any particular race, but country 
people, in contradistinction to those dwelling in 
towns.""—F. Lenormant, Manual of Ancient Hist., 


bk. 6, ch. 1. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF 
BENGAL LAND REVENUE. See Inpia: 
A.D. 1785-1798. 

PERONNE, The Treaty of. See Bur- 
aunpy: A. D. 1467-1468. 
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PERPETUAL EDICT. 


PERPETUAL EDICT, The. Seo Nets- 
ERLANDS: A. D, 1675-1577. 

PERPIGNAN: A. D. 1642.—Siege 
capture by the French. See Spain: A. 
1640-1642, 

PERRHABIANS, The.—‘ There had dwelt 
in the valley of the Pencus [Thessaly] from the 
earliest times a Pelasgic nation, which offered 


and 
Dd. 





up thanks to the gods for the possession of so | 


fruitful a territory at the festival of Peloria. 
»,»» Larissa was the ancient capital of this 
ation, But ata very carly time the primitive 
inhabitants were cither expelled or reduced to 
subjection by more northern tribes. Those who 
had retired into the mountains became the Per- 
Thebian nation, and always retained a certain de- 
grec of independence. In the Homeric catalogue 
the Perthmbians are mentioned as dwelling ‘on 
the hill Cyphus, under Olympus.”"—C. 0. Mal- 
ler, Hist, and Antig. of the Doric Race, bk. 1, ch. 
1.—Dr. Curtius is of the opinion that the Dorians 
errhwbians.— List. of 








were a subdivision of the 
Greece, bk. 1, ch. 4. 

PERRY, Commodore Matthew C.: Expe- 
dition to gepan. See Jar. A. D. 1852-1888. 

PERRY, Commodore Oliver H.: Victory on 
Lake Erie. Scc Unrtev Srates or Au,: A. D. 
1812-1813. 

PERRYVILLE, Battle of. See Untrep 
States or Am.: A. D. 1862 (June—Octosen: 
Texwrsste—Kenrecky). 

PERSARGADZ. See Persia, 
Prope, &. 

PERSARMENIA.— While the Persians pos- 
sessed Armenia Major, east of the Euphrates, 
and the Romans held Armenia Minor, west of 
that river, the former region was sometimes 
called Persarmenia. 

PERSECUTIONS, Religious.—Of Albi- 
genses. See ALBIGENSES.... .Of Christians under 
the Roman Empire. Sce Rome: A. D. 64-68; 
96-138; 192-284; 303-305; and Curtstranity: 
Of Tlussites in Bohemia. Sec 
1419-1434, and after. Of 
-Of Lollards. See ENGLAND: 
. Of Protestants in England. 
See Enouanp: A. D, 1555-1558... .. Of Protes- 
tants in France. See France: A. D. 1532-1547; 
1559-1561 to 1598-1599; 1661-1680; 1681-1698. 
....Of Protestants in the Netherlands. See 
NeTHERLANDS: A.D. 1521-1555 to 1594-1609... . 
Of Roman Catholics in England. See ENoLanp: 
A. D, 1572-1608; 1585-1687; 1587-1588; 1678- 
1679, Of Roman Catholics in Ireland. See Ing- 
LAND: A. D, 1691-1783... .. Of ChristiansinJapan. 

549-1686. Of the Walden- 
Iso, Isquisrrion. 
See Ancos.—AxRcouis, 


pire ii 

PERSEPOLIS: Origin. See Prrsta, AN- 
crent PEOPLE. 

B. C. 330.—Destruction by Alexander.— Al- 
though Persepolis was surrendered to him on his 
approach to it (B, ©, 831), Alexander the Great 
determined to destroy the city, ‘In this their 

the Persian kings had accumulated their 
national edifices, their regal on uichres, the in- 
ns commemorative of their religious or 
legendary sentiment, with many trophies and 
soquisitions arising out of their conquests, For 
the purposes of the Great King’s empire, Baby- 
Jon, or Busa, or Ekbatane, were more central 
and convenient residences; but Persepolis was 
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PERSIA. 


still regarded as the heart of Persian nationality. 
‘It was the chief magazine, though not the only 
one, of those annual accumulations from the im- 
perinl revenue, which each king successively in- 
creased, and which none seems to bave ever 
diminished. . . . After appropriating the regal 
treasure—to the alleged amount of 120,000 
talents in gold und silver (=£27,600,000 sterling) 
—Alexander set fire to the citadel... . Tho 
persons and property of the inhabitants were 
abandoned to the licence of the soldiers, who ob- 
tained an immense booty, not merely in gold and 
silver, but also iu rich clothing, furniture, and 
ostentatious ornaments of every kind. The male 
inhabitants were slain, the females dragged into 
servitude; except such as obtained sufety by 
flight, or burned themselves with their property 
in their own houses G, Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
pt. 2, ch. 98. 









-_—— 

PERSIA: Ancient people and country.— 
“Persia Proper seems to have corresponded 
nearly to that province of the modern Iran which 
still bears the ancient name slightly modified, 
being called Farsistan or Fars... . Persia 
Proper lay upon the gulf to which it has given 
naine, extending from the mouth of the Tab 
(Oroatis) to the point where the gulf joins the 
Indian Ocean. It was bounded on the west by 
Susiana, on the north by Media Magna, on the 
cast by Mycia, and on the south by the sea. Its 
length seems to have been about 450, and its 
average width about 250 miles. . .. The earliest 
known capital of the region was Pasargade, or 
Persagade, as the name ix sometimes written, of 
which the ruins still exist near Murgab, in lat, 
30° 15’, long. 53°17’. Here is the famous tomb 
of Cyrus... . At the distance of thirty miles 
from Pasargadm, or of more than forty by the 
ordinary road, grew up the second capital, Per- 
sepolis.. . . The Empire, which, commencing 
from Persia Proper, spread itself, toward the 
close of the sixth century before Christ, over the 
surrounding tracts, [extended from the Caspian 
Sea and the Indian t to the Mediterranean 
and the Propontis}. . The earliest appearance 
of the Persians iv history is in the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, which begin to notice 
them about the middle of the ninth century, 
B.C. At this time Shalmanczer IL. [the Asayr- 
ian king] found them in south-western Armenia, 
where they were in close contact with the Medes, 
of whom, however, they seem to have been 
wholly independent. . .”. It is not until the 
reign of Sennacberib that we once more find 
them brought into contact with the power whica 
aspired to be mistress of Asia. At the time of 
their re-appearance they are go Jonger in Ar- 
menia, but have descended the line of Zagros 
and reached the districts which He north and 
north-east of Susiana. .. . It is probable that 
they did not settle into an organized monarchy 
much before the fall of Nineveh. » The hig- 
tory of the Persian ‘Empire’ dates from the 
conquest of Astyages [the Median king] by 
Cyrus, and therefore commences with year 
B. ©. 558 [or, Sroording to Bayooe, B. Ged 


—see below].”—G. Rawlins 
shes Poi ton 


Aso m: A iE aay iont Bp 
L600 mH: A. 

Euut, app. 5.—See, also, Ancans; ry oe 
‘AcH AMENDS. oka 


‘The ancient religion, See Zoncaerniawe’ 
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PERSIA, B.C. 549-531. The Zmpirsof PERSIA, B, O. 549-521. 

B.C. 549-521.—The founding of the empire | the sixth year the record becomes clear and con- 
by Cyrus the Great, King of Elam.—His cen- | tinuous. . . . The inscriptions . . . present us 
quest of Media, Persia, Lydia, and Babylonia. | with an account of the overthrow of the Baby- 


—The restoration of the Jews.—Conguest of 
Egypt by Kambyses.—"‘It was in B.C. 549 
that Astyages was overthrown [see Mepra]. On 
his march against Kyros (cyrus) his own sol- 
diers, drawn probably from his Aryan subjects, 
revolted against him and gave him into the 
hands of his enemy. ‘The land of Ekbatana 
and the royal city’ were ravaged and plundered 
by ‘the conqueror; the Aryan Medes at once ac- 
Koow eae the supremacy of Kyros, and the 
empire of Kyaxnres was destroyed. Some time, 
however, was still needed to complete the con- 
quest; the older Medic population still held out 
in the more distant regions of the empire, and 
probably received encouragement and promises 
of help from Babylonia. In B. C. 546, howevi 
Kyros marched from Arbela, crossed the Tigri 
and destroyed the last relics of Median indepen: 
dence. . ... The following year saw the opening 
of the campaign against Babylonia B. 
vonta: B. C. 625-639]. But the sylon 
army, encamped near Sippara, formed a barrier 
which the Persians were unuble to overcome: 
and trusting, therefore, to undermine the power 
of Nabonidos by secret intrigues with his sub- 
jects, Kyros proceeded against Kresos. A single 
campaign sufficed to capture Sardes and its mon- 
arch, and to add Asia Minor to the Persi 
dominions [see Lypians, and Asta Minor: B.C. 
724-530]. The Persian conqueror was now free 
to attack Babylonia. Here his i 
already bearing fruit. The Jewi 
anxiously expecting him to redeem them from 
captivity, and the tribes on the sea coast wi 
ready to welcome a new maste : 
the blow was struck. The Persian army entered 
Babylonia from the south. The army of Na- 
bonidos was defeated at Rata in Junc; on the 
14th of that month Sippara opened its gates, and 
two days later Gobryas, the Persian’ general, 
marched into Babylon itself ‘ without battle and 
fighting.’. . . In October Kyros himself entered 
his new capital in triumph."—A. H. Sayce, The 
Ancient Empires of the East: Herodotus i-3, Ap- 
pendiz 5,—‘' The history of the dowpfall of the 
great Babylonian Empire, and of the causes, 

umanly speaking, which brought about a res- 
toration of the Jews, bas recently been revealed 
to us by the progress of Assyrinu discovers. We 
now possess the account given by Cyrus himself, 
of the overthrow of Nabonidos, the Babylonian 

jing, and of the conqueror’s permission to the 

iptives in Babylonia to retura to their homes. 
The account is contained in two documents, 
written, like most other Assyrian and Babylonian 
Tecords, upon cen and lately brought from 
Babylonia to England by Mr. Rassam. One of 
these documents is a tablet which chronicles the 
events of each year in the reign of Nabonidos, 
the last Babylonian monarch, and continues the 
Blstory into the first year of Cyrus, as king of 
Baby! nm. The other is a cylinder, on which 
and 






































glorifies himself and his son’ Kambyscs, 
feaves bis adherence to tho worship of 
the -god of Babylon. The 
iption unfortunately, somewhat 

. expeciall: 


at the beginning and the 
end, 
< sand Jittie can 


tn euade out of the annals of 
Seonpiad ait of Nabonidos, sxcepe that he 
i with disturbances in Syria. In 





lonian Empire, which is in many important re- 
spects very different from that lauded down to 
us by classical writers. We ss in them the 
contemporaneous account of one who was the 
chief actor in the events he records, and have 
ceased to be dependent upon Greek and Latin 
writers, who could not read a single cuneiform 
character, and were separated by a long Tape of 
time from the age of Nabonidos and Cyrus. 
Perhaps the first fact which will strike the mind 
of the reader with astonishment is that Cyrus 
docs not call himself and his ancestors kings of 
Persia, but of Elam. The word used is Anzan 
or Ansan, which an old Babylonian geographical 
tablet explains as the native name of the country 
which the Assyrians and Hebrews called Elam. 
This statement is verified by early inscriptions 
found at Susa and other places in the nelghbour- 
hood, and belonging to the ancient monarchs of 
Elum, who contended on equal terms with Baby- 
Jonia and Assyria until they were at last con- 
quered by the Assyrian king Assur-bani-pal, and 
their country made’an Assyri In 
these inscriptions they take the imperial title of 
‘king of Anzan.’ The annalistic tablet lets us see 
when Cyrus first became king of Persia. In the 
sixth year of Nabonidos (B. C. 549) Cyrus is still 
king of Elam; in the ninth year he has become 
king of Persia. Between these two years, there- 
fore, he must have gained possession of Persia 
cither by conquest or in some peaceable way. 
When he overthrew Astyages his rule did not as 
yet extend so far. At the same time Cyrus must 
have been of Persian descent, since he traces his 
ancestry back to Teispes, whom Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, in his great inscription on the 
sacred rock of Behistun, claims as his own fore- 
fath . . The fact that Susa or Shushan was 
the al capital of Cyrus explains why it re 
mained the leading city of the Persian Empire; 
and we can also now understand why it is that in 
Isaiah xxi. 2, the prophet bids Elam and Media, 
and not Persia and Media, ‘go up’ against Baby- 
lon, That Cyrus was an Elamite, however, is 
not the ouly startling revelation which the newly- 
discovered inscriptions have made to us. We 
Tearn from them that he was a polytheist who 
worshipped Bel-Merodach and Nebo, and psid 
public homage to the deities of Babylon. We 
have learned a similar fact in regard to his son 
Kambyses from the Egyptian monuments, 
These have shown us that the account of the 
murder of the sacred bull Apis by Kambyses 
given by Herodotus is # fiction; a tablet accom- 
panying the huge granite sarcophagus of the 
very bull he was supposed to have wounded has 
been found with the image of Kambyses sculp- 
tured upon it kneeling before the Egyptian god. 
The belief that Cyrus was a monotheist grew 
out of the belief that he was a Persian, and, like 
other Persians, a follower of the Zoroastrian 
faith; there is nothing in Scripture to warrant it. 
Cyrus was God's shepherd only because he was 
His chosen instrument in bringing about the res- 
toration of Israel, . . . The first work of Cyrus 
was to ingratiate himself with the conquered 
population by affecting a show of zeal a1 pay 
towards their gods, and with the nations whi 

had been kept in captivity in Babylonia, by send 
ing them and their deities back to their ea, 
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Among these nations were the Jews, who had 
perhape assisted the king of Elam in bis attack 
upon Nabonidos. Experience had taught Cyrus 
the danger of allowing disaffected people to 
live in the Souniey of their conquerors. He 
therefore reversed the old policy of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings, which consisted in trans- 
porting the Jarger portion of a conquered popu- 
jation to another country, and sought instead to 
win their gratitude and’ affection by allowing 
them to return to their native lands. He saw, 
moreover, that the Jews, if restored from exile, 
would not only protect the southwestern corner 
of his empire from the Egyptians, but would 
form n base for his intended invasion of Egypt 
itself... . The number of exiles who took ad- 
vantage of the edict of Cyrus, and accompanied 
Zerublabel to Jerusalem, amounted to 42,360. 
It is probable, however, that this means only the 
heads of families; if so, the whole body of those 
who left Bubylon, including women and children, 
would have been’ about 200,000... . The con- 
quest of Babylonia by Cyrus took place in the 
tyear 538 B. C. He was already master of Persia, 
Media, and Lydia; and the overthrow of the em- 
pire of Nebuchadnezzar extended his dominions 
from the mountains of the Hindu Kush on the 
east to the shores of the Mediterra on the 
west. Egypt alone of the older empires of the 
Oriental world remained independent, but its 
doom could not be long delayed. The career of 
Cyrus hud indeed been marvellous, He had 
begun as the king only of Anzan or Elam, whose 
power seemed but ‘sinull’ and contemptible to 
his neighbour the great Bubylonixn monarch. 
But his victory over the Median king Astyages 
und the destruction of the Median Empire mad 
him at once one of the most formidable princes 
iu Western Asia. Henceforth the seat of his 
power was moved from Susa or Shushan to 
Ekbatana, called Achmetha in Scripture, Hag- 
matan in Persian, the capital of Media... . The 
conquest of Media was quickly followed by that 
of Persia, which appeers to have been under the 
government of a collateral branch of the family 
of Cyrus, Henceforward the king of Elam be- 
comes also the king of Persia. The empire of 
Lydia, which extended over the greater part of 
‘Asia Minor, fell before the army of Cyrus about 
B. C. 540. . The latter years of the life of 
Cyrus were spent in extending and consolidating 
is power among the wild tribes and unknown 
regions of the Far East. When he died, all was 
ready for the threatened invasion of Egypt. 
‘This was carried out by his son and successor 
Kambyses, who had been made ‘king of Baby- 
lon’ three years before his father’s death, Cyrus 
reserving to himself the imperial title of ‘King 
of the world.’. , . As soon as Kambyses became 
sole sovereign, Babylon necessarily took rank 
with Shushan and Ekbatans. It was the third 
centre of the great empire, and in later days the 
monarchs were accustomed to make it 
their officlal residence during the winter season. 
. . » Kambyses was #0 fascinated oy his new 
province that he refused to leave it. ‘The 
part of his reign was spent in Egypt, where he 
80 thoroughly established his power and influence 
that {t was the only part of the empire which did 
Ta lard a ps his death... . Soon 
father’s e stained his hends with the 
‘blood of his brother Ba) 


‘Herodotus, to whom Cats ‘bad ase 
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eastern part of hiaempire. Bardes was put to 
death secretly at Susa, it issaid... . Wategtan 
Gaumata or Gomates by name, who resembled 
Bardes in appearance, came forward to personate 
the murdered prince, and Persia, Media, ond 
other provinces at once broke into rebellion 

rainst their long-absent king. When the news 
of this revolt reached Kambyses he appointed 
Aryandes satrap of Egypt, and, if we may believe 
the Greek accounts, set out to oppose the usurper. 
He had not proceeded far, however, before he 
fell by his own hund. The false Burdes was now 
master of the empire. Darius, in his inscription 
on the rock of Behistun, tells us that ‘he put to 
death many people who bad known Bardes, to 
prevent its being known that he was vot Bardes, 
son of Cyrus.’ At the suine time he remitted the 
taxes paid by the provinces, and proclaimed 
freedom for three years from military service. 
But he had not reigned more than seven months 
before a conspiracy was formed against him, 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, attacked him at the 
head of the conspirators, in (he lund of Niswa in 
Media, and there slew him, on the 10th day of 
April, B.C. 521. Darius, like Kambyses, be- 
longed to the royal Persian race of Akbamenes.” 
=A. H. Sayce, Iutroduction to the Books of Ezra, 
Nehendiah and Exther, ch. Land 8. 

Auso 1x: The same, Fresk Light from the An- 
cient Monuments, ch. T.—Z._ A. Ragozin, The 
Story of Media, Babylon and Persia, ch. 10-12. 

B.C. 521-493. — The reign of Darius I.— 
His Indian and Scythian expeditions.—The 
Tonian revolt and its suppression.—Aid given 
to the insurgents by Athens.—"' Darius I., the 
son of Hystaspes, is rightly regarded as the 
second founder of the Persianempire. His reign 
is dated from the first day of the year answerin; 
to B. C. 521; and it lasted 86 years, to Dec, 28, 
B. ©. 486... . Throughout “the Behistun In- 
scription Darius represents himself us the heredi- 
tary champion of the Achaemenids, against Go- 
mates and all other rebels... . It is ‘by the 

race of Ormazd’ that he does everything... . 




















This restoration of the Zoroastrian worship, and 
the putting down of several rebellions, are the 
matters recorded in the great trilingual inscrip- 


tion at Behistun, which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
dates, from internal evidence, in the sixth year of 
Darius (B. C. 516). . . . The empire of which 
Darius became king embraced, as he says, the 
following provinces: ‘Persia, Susiana, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt; those which are 
of the sea (tbe islands), Saparda, Ionta, Media, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zaran; Aria,: 
Chorasmia, tris, Sogdiana, Gandaria, the 
Sacae, Sattagydia, Arachotia, and Mecia: in all 
twenty-three provinces.’.« . All the central 
provinces constituting the original empire, from 
the mountains of Armenia to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, as well as several of those of the 
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according to an Oriental idea of right, and not as 
a mere pretext, that he claimed to punish the 
Scythians for their invasion of Media in the time 
of Cyaxares. So he contented himself, for the 
present, with sending spies to Greece under the 
guidance of Democedes, and with the reduction 
of Samos, The Scythian expedition, however, 
sppeere to have been preceded by the extension 
of the empire eastward from the mountains of 
‘Afghanistan—the limit reached wy Cyrus— 
over the valley of the Indus. . . . The part of 
India thus added to the empire, including the 
Punjab and apparently Scinde, yielded a tribute 
exceeding that of any other province . The 
Scythian Expedition of Durius occupies the 
greater part of the Fourth Book of Herodotus 
©... The great result of the expedition, in which 
the king and his army narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, was the gaining of a permanent footing in 
Europe by the conquest of Thrace and the sub- 
mission of Macedonia. . It was probably in 
B.C 508 that Darius, having collected a fleet 
of 600 ships from the Greeks of Asia, and an 
army of 700,000 or 800,000 men from all the na 
tions of his empire, crossed the Hellespont by a 
bridge of bouts, and marched to the Danube, 
conquering on his Way the Thracians within, and 
the Get beyond, the Great Balkan The 
Danube was crossed by a bridge formed of the 
vessels of the Joninns, just above the apex of its 
Delta. The confusion in the eeography of Herod 
otus makes it a difficult as it 1s unprofitable to 
trace the direction and eatent of the march, 
which Herodotus carnes beyond the Tanais 
Don), and probably as far north as 50? lat. The 
cythians retreated before Darius, avoiding a 
pitched battle, and using every stratagem to de- 
tain the Persians in the countiy till they should 
perish from famine" Darius retreat in time 
tosave his sala “Leaving his sick behind, with 
the campfires lighted and the asses tethered, to 
make the enemy believe that he was still in their 
front, he retreated in the night The pursumg 
Scythians missed his line of march, and came 
firat to the place where tho Jonian ships bridged 
the Danube. Failing to perauade the Greek 
generals to break by the same act both the bridge 
and the yohe of Darius, they marched back to 
encounter the Persian army But their own 
previows destruction of the wells led them into a 
ifferent route; and Darius got safe, but with 
difficulty, to tl Danube... The Hellespont 
was crossed by means of the fleet with which 
the strait had been guarded by Megubazus, o1, 
more probably, Megal: and the second op- 
poreuaity, was barred inst a rising of the 
reek colonies. . . . left Megabazus in 
Europe with 80,000 troops to complete the re- 
duction of all Thrace.” Megabazus not only 
executed this commission, but reduced the king- 
dom of Macedonia to vassalage before returning 
to his master, in B. C, 506.—P. Smith, Ancient 
the Bast, bk. 8, ch, 27.—"‘ Darius returned 






























to Suse, leaving the western provinces in pro- 
found peace under the government of his brother 
A trifling incident lighted the 

flawie of rebellion. One of those political con- 
ich we have seen occurring tnvughout 

out in Naxos, an island of the 
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commander, incensed by the interference of 
Aristagoras on a point of discipline, warned the 
Naxians, and so caused the failure of the expe- 
dition and ruined the credit of Aristagoras, who 
saw no course open to him but revolt... . 
With the consent of the Milesian citizens, Aris- 
tagoras seized the tyrants who were on board of 
the fleet that had returned from Naxos; be laid 
down his own power; popular governments were 
roclaimed in all the cities and islands; and 
onia revolted from Darius (B. C. 501). 
oras went to Sparta . . . aad tried to tempt the 
king, Cleomenes, by disp! ying the greatness of 
the Persian empire; but bis admission that Susa 
was three months’ journey from the sea ruined 
his cause. He had better success at Athens; for 
the Ath os knew that Artaphernes had been 
made their enemy by Hippias. They voted 
twenty ships in aid of the Ionians, ‘and the 
squadron was increased by five ships of the Ere- 
trians Tlaving united with the Ionian fleet, 
they disembarked at Ephesus, marched up the 
country, and surprised Sardis, which was acci- 
dentally burnt during the pillage. Their forces’ 
were utterly inadequate to hold the city; and 
their return was not effected without a severe de- 
feat by the pursuing army The Athenians re- 
embarked and sailed home, while the Ionians 
dispersed to their cities to make those prepara- 
tions which should have preceded the attuck. 
Their powerful fleet gained for them the ad- 


























hesion of the Hellespontine cities as far as 
Bu utium, of Caria, Caunus, and Cyprus; but 
this island was recovered by the Persians within 


ajcar The Jomans protracted the insurrection 
for six years. Their cause was early abandoned 
by Aristagoras, who fled to the coast of Thrace 
and there perished . The fate of the revolt 
turned at lust on the siege of Miletus, The city 
Was protected by the Ionian fleet, for which the 
Phoenician navy of Artaphernes was no match. 
But there was fatal disunion and want of dis- 
cipline on board, and the defection of the 

imians gave the Persians an easy victory off 
J.adé (B. C. 495). Miletus suffered the worst 
horors of a storm, and the other cities and 
islands were treated ‘with scarcely Jess severity. 
This third subjugation of Ionia inflicted the most 
lasting, blow, on the, prosperity of the colonies 
(B. C 493) Throughout his narrative of these 
events, Herodotus declares his opinion of the im- 
-y of the interference of the Athenians, The 
s they voted, be says, were the beginning of 
evils both to the Greeks and the barbariana. 
When the news of the burning of Sardis was 
brought to Darius, he called for his bow, and 
shot an arrow towards the sky, with a prayer to 
Auramazda for belp to revenge himself on the 
Athenians. Then he bade ono of his servants 
repeat to him thrice, as he sat down to dinner, 
the words, ‘Master, remember the Athenians. 
Upon the suppression of the Ionian revolt, he 
appointed his son-in-law Mardonius to succeed 
Artaphernes, enjoining him to bring these in- 
solent Athenians and Eretrians to Susa."—P. 
Smith, Hist. of the World: Ancient, ch. 18 
(e. 1). 

Aran m: G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 
83-85 (v. 4).—C. Thirlwall, Hist. of Greve, oh, 


a Alliance solicited, but subjec- 
tion fetased by the Athenians. fee Avuzen: 
B. C. 500-506. 
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B.C. 492-491.— First expedition against 
Greece and its failure—Wrathful prepara- 
tions of the king for subjugation the 
Greeks. See Gurgcn: B. ( 492-491. 

B.C. 90479 Ware with the Greeks. See 
Greece: B.C. 490, to B C 479. 

B.C. 486-405.—From Xerxes I. to Arta~ 
xerxes II,—The disastrous invasion of Greece. 
—Loss of Egypt.—Recovery of Asia Minor.— 
Decay of the empire.—‘' Xerxes I, who suc- 
ceeded Darius, B ©. 486, commenced his ae 
by the reduction of Egypt, B C 485, which he 
entrusted to his brother, Achwmenes He then 

rovoked and chastised a rebellion of the Baby- 
lonians, enriching himself with the plunder of 
their temples After this he turned his attention 
to the invasion of Greece [where he experienced 
the disastrous defeats of Salumis, Plawea and 
Mycale—see Greece: B. C. 480, to B. C. 479]. 
. . « It was now the turn of the Greeks to retal- 
iate on their prostrate foe First under the lead 
of Sparta and then under that of Athens they 
freed the islands of the A2.gean from the Persian 
yoke, expelled the Persian garrisons from Eu- 
Tope, and even ravaged the Asiatic const and 
made descents on it at their pleasure For 
twelve years no Persian fleet ventured to dispute 
with them the sovereignty of the seas, and when 
at last, in B C 466, a naval force was collected 

rotect Cilicia und Cyprus, it was defeated 

and destroyed by Cimon ut the Eurymedon [see 
Aruens. B.C 470-466}. Soon after this Xer- 
aes’ reign came to an end This weak prince, 
. . . on his return to Asia, found consolation for 
his mihtary failure in the delights of the seraglio, 
and ceased to trouble himself much about af- 
fairs of State .. The bloody and licentious 
deeds which stain the whole of the later Persian 
history commence with Xerxes, who suffered the 
natural penalty of his folhes und lus crimes 
when, after reigning twenty years, he was mur- 
dered by the captain of his guard, Artabanus, 
and Aspamitres, hischamberlain . . . Artabunus 
placed on the throne the youngest son of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I [B. C 465} . + The eldest gon, 
Darius, accused by Artabanus of his father's as- 
sasgination, was executed , the second, Hystaspes, 
who was satrap of Buctria, clanned the crown, 
and, attempting to enforce his claim, was de- 
feated and slain in battle. About the same time 
the crimes of Artabanus were discovered, and he 
was put to death, Artaxerxes then reigned 
quietly for nearly forty years. He was s mild 
prince, f several good qualities, but 
the weakness of his character caused a rapid de- 
clension of the empire under his sway. Tho re- 
volt of Egypt {B. C. 460-455] was indeed sup- 
pressed after a while, through the vigorous 
measures of the satrap of this Megabyzus; 
and the Athenians, who had fomented it, were 
Paaiahes by the complete destruction of their 
leet, and the Joss of almost all their men [see 
Aruens: B. C. 460-449]. . . . Bent on recover- 
inghes prestige. Athens, in B. C. 449, despatched 
@ fleet to the Levant, under Cimon, which sailed 
to Cyprus and Jaid siege to Citlum, There 
Cimon died ; but the fleet, which had been under 
his orders, attacked and completely defeated 
Persian armament off Salamis, besides de- 

a Saneiiog to assist Amyrteus, who 

gal r out in Sie Dele Persia, dreading the 
Cyprus and Egypt, consented to an in- 
glorious peace [the much disputed ‘Peace of 
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Cimon." or ‘Peace of Callias’—see ATHENS: 
B. C. 460-449]. . . . Scarcely less damaging to 
Persia was the revolt of Megabyzus, which fol- 
lowed. This powerful noble... . exited a re. 
bellion in Syria [B. C. 447], and so alarmed 
Artaxerxes that he was allowed to dictate the 
terms on which he would consent to be recon- 
ciled to his sovercign. An example was thus ect 
of successful rebellion on the part of a satrap, 
which could not but have disastrous consequen- 
ces, . . . The disorders of the court continued, 
and indeed increased, under Artaxerxes I, who 
allowed mother Amestris, and his sister 
Amytis, who was married to Megabyzus, to in- 
dulge frecly the cruelty and hcentiousness of 
their dispositions — Artaxerxes died B.C 425, 
and left his crown to his ouly legitimate son, 
Xerxes II. Revolutions in the government now 
succeeded each other with great rapidity Xerxes 
Il, after reigning forty-five days, was assassi- 
nated by his half-brother, Secydianus, or Sog- 
dianus, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, who 
seized the throne, but was murdered in his turn, 
after a reign of six months and a half, by an- 
other brother, Ochus  Ochus, on ascending the 
throne, took the name of Darius, and is known 
in lustory as Darius Nothus. He was married to 
Parysatis, his aunt, a daughter of Xerace I, and 
reigned nineteen yeurs, B/C 424-405, under her 
tutelage His rdgn . was on the whole dis- 
astrous Revolt succeeded to revolt, and, though 
most of the insurrections wore quelled, it was at 
the cost of what remained of Persian honour and 
self-respect. Corruption was used instead of 
force against the rebelhous armies The re- 
volts of satraps were followed by national out- 
Lneaks, which, though sometimes quelled, were 
in other instances successful In B (, 408, the 
Medes, who had patiently ucquiesced in Persian 
rule for more than a century, made an effort to 
shake off the yoke, but were defeated and re- 
duced to subjection Three years later, BC 
405, Egypt once more rebelled, under Nepherites, 
and succveded in establishing its independence. 
The Persians were expelled from Africa, and a 
native prince seated himself on the throne of the 
Pharaohs. It was some compensation for this 
Joss, and perhaps for others towards the north 
and north-east of the empire, that in Asia Minor 
the authority of the Great Kmg was once more 
established over the Greek cities. It was the 
Peloponnesian War, rather than the Peace of 
Callias, which had prevented any collision be- 
tween the great powers of Europe and Asia for 
87 years. Both Athens and Sparta bad their 
hands full; and though it might have been ex- 
pected that Persia would have at once taken ad- 
vantage of the quarrel to reclaim at least her lost 
continental dominion, yet she seems to have re- 
frained, through moderation or fear, until the 
Athenian disasters in Sicily encouraged her to 
make an effort. She then Yo 

to Asia, and by the treaties which she concluded 
with them, and the aid which she gave them, re- 
acquired without a struggle all the Greek cities 
of the coast [B. 0. 413]... . Darius Nothus 
died B. C. 405, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Arsaces, who on his accession took the name 
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Aro me; ‘The same, The Five Great Monarch- 

ibut in demanded from 
:nor.—Hostility to 
to her enemies. “See 


B c. 401-400.—The expedition of Cyrus the 





Younger, and the Retreat of the Ten Thou-~ 


sand,— Cyrus the Younger, so called to distin- 
guish him from the great founder of the Persian 
empire, was the second son of Darius Nothus, 
king of Persia, and expected to succeed. his 
father on the throne through the influence of his 
mother, Parysatis. During his father's lite he 
wus appointed satrap of Lydia, Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, with supreme military cominand in 
all Asin Minor. On the death of Darius, BC 
404, Cyrus found himself thwarted in bis hopes 
of the succession, and laid plans at once 
overthrowing the elder brother, Artaxerxe 
had been placed on the throne — He hud ac 
an eatensive acquaintance with the 
had had much to do with them, in his admins 
tration of Asia Minor, during the Peloponnesian 
War, That acquaintance had produced in lus 
anind a great opinior of their invincible qualities 
in war, and had shown him the pruct 
forming, with the means which he commanded, 
a compact army of Greek mercenanes which no 
Persian force could withstand. He executed his 
plan of gathering such # column ot i 
diers, Without awakening his broth 
cions, and set out 1 pon his expedition 
Sardes to Susa, in March BC, 401 
vanced, finding 
of Artaxerves retre 
Asiatic followers g1 
and careless of discipline and onl 
happened that when the threatened Persian mon- 
arch did confront them, with a great army, at 
Cunaaa, on the Euphrates, in Babylonia, Uh 
were tuken by surprise and routed, und the 
tender, Cyrus, was on the tieht Phe 
Grecks — Who numbered about 13,000, but whose 
ranks were soon thinned and who are famous im 
history as the Ten Thousand,—stood unshaken 
und felt still equal to the conquest of the Por- 
siun capital, if any object in advancing upon it 
had remained to them.” But the death of Cyrus 
left them in a strange situation,—deserted by 
every Asiatic ally, without supplies, without 
knowledge of the country, in the midst of a hos- 
tile population. Their own commander, more- 
over, had been slain, aud no one held authority 





























be ad- 























over them, But they possessed whut no other | 


people of their time could claim — the capacity 
for self-control. ‘They chose from their tanks 
eral, the Athenian Xenophon, and endowed 

im with all necessary powers. Then they 
set their faces homewards, in a Joug retreat 
from the lower Euphrates to the Euaine, 
from the Euxine to the Bosporus, and 0 ii 
Greece. “ Although this cight months’ military 
expedition 's nu immediate significance 
for political history, yet it is of high importance, 
not only for our knowledge of the East, but also 
bd tof tho Greek character; and the accurate 














1a which we owe to Xenophon Is thete- 
fore one of the most valuable documents of an- 
tiquity. . .. This army is a typical chart, in 
many colours, pf the Greek populution—a pic- 

on a small scale, of the whole people, with 
{ta virtues and faults, its qualities of strength 


Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand. 


ality of | 
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and its qualities of weakness, a wandering pollti- 
cal community which, according to home usage, 
holds its assemblies und passes its resolutions, 
and at the same time a wild and not easily man: 
ageuble band of free-lances. . . . And how very 
remarkable it {s, that in this mixed multitude of 
Greeks it is an Athenian who by his qualities 
towers above all the rest, and becomes the real 
reserver of the entire army! The Athenian 
Xenophon had only accompanied the expedition 
usa volunteer, having been introduced by Prox- 
enus to Cyrus, und thereupon moved by his sense 
of honour to abide with the man whose great 
talents he admired... . The Athenian alone 
sssexscd that superiority of culture which waa 
necessury for giviug order and self-control to the 
band of warriors, barbarized by their selfish life, 
and for enabling him to serve them in the great- 
cst variety of situations as spokesman, as general, 
und as negotiator; and to him it was essentially 
due that, in spite of their unspeakable trials, 
through hostile tribes and desolate snow-ranges, 
#,000 Greeks after all, by wanderings many and 
devions, in the end reached the coast. They 
fancied themselves safe when, at the beginning 
| of March, they hud reached the sea at Trapezus, 
But their greatest ditticulties were only to be; 
here, where they first again eamcinto contact with 
Greehs.” Sparta, then supreme in Greece, feared 
1 the Great King by showing any friend- 
this fugitive remnant of the unfortunate 
capedition of Cyrus. The gates of her cities 
ly shut against them, and they were 
driven to enter the service of a Thracian prince, 
in order to 0 subsistence. But unotber year 
found Sparta involved in war with Persia, and 
in Cyreans, us they came to be called, 
summoned to Asia Minor for a new 
they hated most.— 
E Curtius, Mat of Greece, bk 5, ch. 3. 

Atsor G Grote, List. of Greece, ch. 68-71. 
—Nenophon, Anuar 
| B.C. 399-387.— War with S; — Alli- 
ance with Athens, Thebes, Corinth and Ar- 

0s.—The Peace of Antalcidas.—Recovery of 

onian cities. See Greece B C 399-387. 

B. C. 366.—Intervention in Greece solicited 
by Thebes.—The Great King’s rescript. 
Gurice BC 371-362, 

B.C. 
by Philip of 
ate =< 
Great, eal 

































©. 337-336. — Preparations for invasion 
Ser Macedonia. ‘See Guesce: B, O. 


.—Conquest by Alexander the 
acevonta &e : B.C. 834-830. 

B. 323-150.— Under the Successors of 
Alexander.—In the empire of the Seleucid. 
See Macepont\: B C. 323-816; and Sktevcipat, 

B.C. 150-A. D. 226.—Embraced in the Par- 
thian empire.—Recovery of national indepen- 
dence.— Rise of the Sassanian monarchy.— 
“About B C 163, on energetic {Parthian] 
prince, Mithridates L, commenced a series of cons 
quests towards the West, which terminated 
(about B C, 150) in the transference from the 
Syro-Macedoniun to the Parthian rule of Media 

lagna, Susiana, Persia, Babylonia, and Assyria 
Proper. It would seem that the Persians offered 
no Fesistunce to the progress of the new con- 
quetor. . . . The treatment of the Persians by 
their Parthian lords scems, on the whole, to have 
been marked by moderation. ... It was a 
principle of the governmental system 
to allow the subject peoples, to a large extent, 
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‘to govern themselves, These ple rally, 
and notably the Persian: wencrvied fy native 
kings, who succeeded to the throne by hereditary 
right. had the full power of life and death, and 
rutéd very much as they pleased, so long as they 
id regularly the tribute imposed upon them 
By the * ‘King of Kings,’ and sent bim a respect- 
able contingent when he was about to engage in 
a military expedition."—G. Rawlinson, The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, ch. 1.—“The 
formidable power of the Parthians . . . was in 
its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes, the 
founder of a new dynasty, which, under the 
name of Sassanides [see Sassantan Dynasty], 
overned Pebsia till the invasion of the Arabs. 
Anis great revolution, whose fatal influence was 
soon experieneed by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexander Severus [A. D. 
26 rtuxerxes had served with great 
reputation in the armies of Artaban, the last 
of the Parthians; and it appears that he w 
driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingrati- 
tude, the customary reward for superior merit. 
His birth was obscure, and the obscurity equally 
gave room to the aspersions of his enemies and 
the Muttery of his adherents. If we credit the 
sgatfdal of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from 
the illegitimate commerce of a tanner’s wife with 
acomfhon soldier. The latter represents him as 
descended from a branch of the ancient kings of 
Persia. . . . As the lineal heir of the monarch; 
he asserted his right to the throne, and challen; 
the noble task of delivering the Persians from 
the oppression under which they groaned above 
five centuries, since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were defeated ia three great battles, 
In the last of these their king Artaban was slain, 
and the spirit of the nation was for ever broken, 
The authority of Artaxerxes was solemnly ac- 
knowledged jn a great assembly held ut Baikh 
in Khorasun.”—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, ch. 8 (2. 1). 

A. D, 226-627.—Wars with the Romans.— 
The revolution in Asia which subverted the 
Parthian empire and brought into existence a new 
Persian monarchy— the monarchy of the Sassuni- 
des—oceurred A. D, 226, The founder of the 
new throne, Artaxerxes, no sooner felt firm in his 
seat than he sent an imposing embassy to bear 
to the Roman emperor — then Alexander Severus 
—his Bangaly demand that all Asia should be 
yielded to him and that Roman arms and Roman 
authority should be withdrawn to the western 
shores of the Avgean und the Propontis. This 
was the beginning of a series of wars, extending 
through four centuries and ending only with the 
‘Mahometan conquests which swept Roman and 
Persian power, alike, out of the contested ficld. 
‘The first campaigns of the Romans sguinst Arta- 
xerxes were of doubtful result In the reign of 
Sapor, sou of Artaxerxes, the war was renewed, 
with unprecedented humiliation and disaster to 

ie Roman arms. Valerian, the emperor, was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, after a bloody 
battle fought near Edessa (A. D, 260), —remain- 
ing until bis death a captive in the hands of his 
insolent conqueror and aubjected to every indig- 
nity (see Rome: A. D. 192-284). Syria was 
overrun by the Persian armies, and its splendid 

Antioch, surprised, pillaged, and say- 

Seay womked. while the inhabitants were mostly 
or reduced to aisvery Cilicia aud Cappa- 

in like manner. 
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Ceesarea: the Cappadocian capital, being taken 
after an obstinate siege, suffered pillage and 
unmerciful massacre. The victorious career of 
Sapor, which Rome failed to arrest, was checked 
by the rising power of Palmyra (see PALMYNA), 
fteen years later, Aurelian, who had destroyed 
Palmyra, was marching to attack Persia when he 
fell by the hunds of domestic enemies and traitors. 
It was not until A. D. 283, in the reign of Carus, 
that Rome and Persia crossed swords again, 
Carus ravaged Mesopotamia, captured Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon and passed beyond the Tigris, 
when he met with a mysterious death and his 
victorious army retreated. A dozen years passed 
before the quitrel was taken up again, by Dio- 
cletian (see Rowe: A. D. 284-805), That vigor- 
ous monarch sei f his Cwsars — Galerius — 
into the ficld, while he stationed himself at 
Antioch to direct the war, In his first campaign 
(A. D, 297), Gulerius was defeated, on the old 
fatal field of Carrhe. In his 1 campaign 
(A. D, 297-298) he won a decisi tory and 
forced on the Persian king, Narses, a humilating 
tres which renounced Ficsopotamia, ceded five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, mude the Araxes, 
or Aboms, the boundary between the two em: 
ires, and gave other advantages to the Romans, 
‘here was peace, then, for forty years, uatil 
another Supor, grandson’ of Narses, bad mounted 
the Persian throne. Constantine the Great was 
dead and bis divided empire seemed Jess formi- 
dable to the neighboring power. ‘During the 
long period of the reign of Constantius [A. D. 
337-361] the provinces of the East were afilicted 
by the calamities of the Persian war... . The 
armies of Rome and Persia encoun’ 
other in nine bloody ficlds, in two of which Con- 
stantius himself commanded in person. The 
event of the day was most commonly adverse to 
the Romans.” “In the great buttle of Singara, 
fought A. D. 348, the Romans were victors at 
first, but allowed themselves to be surprised at 
night, while plundering the encmy’s camp, and 
wel ted with great slanghter. Three sieges 
of Nisibis, in Mesopotainia—the bulwark of 
Roman power in the East—were among the 
memorable incidents of these wars. In 838, in 
846, aud again in 850, it repulsed the Persian 
king with shame and loss, Less fortunate was 
the city of Amida [modern Dinrbekir], in Ar- 
menia, besieged by Sapor, in 359. It was taken, 
at the last, by storm, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword. On the accession of Julian, the Per- 
sian war was welcomed by the ambitious young 
emperor as an opportunity for emulating the 
play of Alexander, after rivalling that of 
in Gaul, In the early spring of 303, he led forth 
& great army from Antiocly and traversed the 
sandy plains of Mesopotamia to the Persian capli- 
tal of Ctesiphon, reducing and destroying 
strong cities of Perisabor and Maogamaicha on 
his march. Finding Ctesiphon too strong in its 
fortifications to encourage a siege, he crossed the 
Tigris, burned his fieet and advanced boldly 
se Genoa Speeds ond. It Pishad ry iat 
ex) ¥ astray by perfidious gui 
harassed by a swarm of exemies, and scantily 
sepplied with provisions, the Romans were soon 
forced to 
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cavalry. An officer named Jovian was then 
hastily proclaimed emperor, and by his agency 
ap inious treaty was arranged with the 
Persiun king. It gave up all the conquests of 
Galerius, together with Nisibis, Singara and 
other Roman strongholds in Mesopotamia, on 
which hard terms the Roman army was per- 
mitted to recross the Tigris and find a refuge in 
regions of its own. The peace thus shamefully 
urchased endured for more than balt a century; 
Reet ‘ious fanaticiam kindled war aft ? 
422, between Persia and the eastern empire; but 
the events are little known. It seems to have 
resulted, practically, in the division of Armenia 
which gave Lesser Armenia to the Romans as a 
province and made the Greater Armenia, soon 
afterwards, a Persian satrapy, called Persarmenia, 
The truce which ensued was respected for eighty 
years. In tho year 502, while Anastasius reigned 
at Constantinople and Kobad was king of Persia, 
there was a recurrence of war, which ended, 
however, in 505, without any territorial changes. 
The unhappy city of Amida was again captured 
in this war, after a sicge of three months, and 
80,000 of its inhabitants perished under the Per 
sian swords. Prepiratory to future conflicts, 
Anastasius now fonnded and Justinian afterwards 
strengthened the powerfully fortified city of 
Dara, near Nisibis ‘The value of the new outpost 
was put to the proof 1n 526, w hen hostiltiesagain 
broke out The last great Roman general, Beli 
sarius, was in command at Dara durmg the first 
years of this war, and finally bcld the geueral 
command In 629 he fought a great battle in 
front of Dara and won a decisive victory The 
next year he suffered a defeat at Sura and in 3 
the two powers arranged a treaty of peace whi 
they vaunuingly called The Endless Pew 
but Justinian (who was now emperor) paid 11,000 
pounds of gold for it “The Endless Peace” 
waa so quickly ended that the year 540 found the 
Persian king Chosroes, or Nushirvan, ut the head 
of an army in Syria ravaging the country and 
despoiling the cities Antloch, just restored by 
Justinian, after an earthquake which, in 528, had 
nearly levelled it with the ground, was stormed, 
Pillaged, half burned, and its streets drenched 
with blood. The seat of war was soon trans- 
ferred to the Caucasian region of Colchis, or La: 
zica (modern Mingreliu), and became what is 
known in history as the Lazic War [sce Lvzica], 
which was protracted unul 361, when Justinian 
consented to a treaty which pisind the empire 
to pay 80,000 pirces of gold annually to the 
Persian king, while the latter surrendered his 
claim to Colchis, But war broke out afresh i 
572 and continued till 691, when the armies of 
the Romans restored to the Persian throne 
another Chosroes, grandson of the first, who had 
fled to them from a rebellion which deposed 
and destroyed his unworthy father. Twelve 
rears later this Chosroes became the most formi- 
blo enemy to the empire that it had en- 
countered in the East. In successive campaigns 
ho stripped from it Syria and Palestine, Exypt, 
, and the greater part of Asia Minor, 

‘even to the shores of the Bosphorus Taking 
the city of Chalcedon in 616, after a leugthy 
established a camp and army at that 

~y within sight of Conslantianole sa pa it 
Years, 1g threatening the im- 
Petia oe But he found a worthy antago- 
adat 4 clius, who became emperor of the 
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Roman East in 610, and who proved himself to 
be one of the greatest off soldiers. It was twelve 
yous after the beginning of his reign before 

feraclius could gather in hand, from the 
shrunken and exhausted empire, such resources 
as would enable him to turn aggressively upon 
the Persian enemy. ‘fhen, in three campaigns, 
between 622 aud 627, he completely reversed the 
situation After a decisive battle, fought De- 
cember 1, A. D. 627, on the very site of ancient 
Nineveh, the royal city of Dastagerd was taken 
and spoiled, and the king, stripped of all his con- 
quests and his glory, was a fugitive (see Rome: 


A.D, 565-628). A conspiracy aasassina- 
ton svon ended his career son made 
pence It was a lasting poses tween Ro- 
mans and Porsians; for eight yelfts afterwards 


the Persians were in their death struggle with 
the warriors of Mahomet.—G. Rawlinson, The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy. 

Asso 1x, E Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the 
Toman Empire, ch 18, 24-25, 40, 42, 46. 

A. D. 632-651.—Mahometan Conquest. See 
MantoweTan Conquest A D 632-651, 

A. D. 901-998.—The Samanide and Bouide 
dynasties, Sce Samanrpes; and Masometant 


Congcrst A D 8t 
Gaznegides. 


A. D. 999-1038.—Under the 
See Turks AD’ 990-1188. 
Under the Seljuk Turks. 
): 1004-1063, and after. 
A. D. 1150-1250.—The period of the Ata- 
begs. Sec ATABEGS 

A. D. 1193.—Conquest_by the Khuarez- 
mians. See Kut arczw: 12m CENTURY. 

A. D. 1220-1226.—Conquest by Jingiz Khan. 
See Moxos “AD 1133-1297, and Kaorae- 
sw AD. 1920-1931. 

A.D, x258-1393-—The Mongol empire of 
the Ilkhans.—Khulagu, or Houlagou, grandson 
of Jingix Khan, who extinguished the caliphate 
at Bagdad, A. D 1258, and completed the Mor- 

‘ol conquest of Persia aud Mesopotamia (see 

pap A D, 1258), “‘received the investiture 
conquests and of the country south of the 

He founded an empire there, known as 

Tikhans Like the Khans of the 
ey for a 




















Oxus 
that of the 
Golden Horde, the successors of Batu, 
Jong time acknowledged the suzereignty of the 
Khakan of the Mongols in the East."—H. H. 
Howorth, Hist of the Mongols, pt 1, p. 211.— 








Kbulaga ‘nacd his residence at Maraghs, in 
Aderbijan, a beautiful town, situated on a fine 
plain watered by a small but purc stream, which, 
rising in the ligh mountaius of Sabund, flows 
past the walls of the city, and empties itself in 
the nelsiibouring, Jake of Oormia, . .. At this 
delightful spot Hulakoo [or Khulagu) appears 
to have employed his last years in a manner 
worthy of a great monarch. Philosophers and 
astronomers were assembled from every part of 
his dominions, who laboured in works vf science 
under the direction of his favourite, Nasser-u- 
deen” The title of the Ikhans, given to Khu- 
lagu and his successors, signified simply the lords 
or chiefs (the Khans). ‘Their empire was extin- 
guished in 1898 yy the conquests of Timour.— 
Sir J Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, ch. 10 (0. 1).— 
“It was under Sultan Ghazan, who reigned 
from 1294 to 1308, that Mahometanism again be- 
came the established reli of Persia, In the 
seoond year of his reign, Ghazan Khan publicly 
declared his conversion to the faith of the Koran. 
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: After Sultan Ghazan the power of the 
Mongolian dynasty jn Persia rapidly declined 
‘The empire soon began to break in pieces 
‘he royal house became eatinct while another 
branch of the descendunts of Hulsku estab- 
hshed themselves at Bagdad At last Persia 
became a mere scene of anarchy and confusion, 
utterly incapable of offering uny serious resis 
tance to the greatest of Mussulman conquerors, 
the invincible and merciiss Timour"—E A 
Freeman, list and Cong of the Saracens, lect 6 
A. D. 1386-1393.—Conquest by Timour, dee 
Trour 
A. D. 1499-1887,—The founding of the Sef- 
avean dynasty.—Triumph of the Sheahs — 
Subyugation by the Afghans.—Deliverance by 
Nadir Shah.—The Khayar dynasty.—"‘At an 
carly period in the nse of Islamsm, the follow- 
ers of Mohammed became divided on the ques. 
tion of the succession to the calphate, or leader- 
slup, vacated by the death of Mohammed 
Some, who were in majority, beheved that st lay 
with the descendants of the cahph, Moawiyeh 
wile others as tirmly clung to the opmon th ut 
the succession Jay with the sous of Alee and 
Faumeh, the daughter of the prophet, Hassan 
and Houssein and their descendants In a des 
perste conflict on the banks of the Euphrates 
nearly all the male descendants of the prophet 
were slain [see Manowrran Congtesr &¢ 
A D 630) and almost the entire Mobammedan 
ples, from India to Spam thenceforward 
came Bunnees—that 1s they embraced blu 
in the succession of the line of the house of Mor 
wiyeh, called the Ommades — But there was an 
exception to this uniformity of beet The Por 
stans, as has been secn were u people deeply 
given to religious belicfa and mystical specula 
tions to the pomt of fanatiasin’ Without any 
apparent reason many of them became Sheahs 
for bhiahs], or behevers m the claims of the 
se of Alee and Futrmeh [sec Int.ast 
Naturally for centuries the Sheahs suffered much 
rsecution fiom the Sunncces as the rulcrs of 
ersia, until the 15th ceutury were generally 
Sunnees But this only stunulated the burning 
zea) of the Sheahs, and in the cnd resulted in 
bringing about the independence of Persia un 
der a dynasty of her own race In the 14th cen 
tury there resided at Ardebil a pricat named the 
Bheikb Saifus, who was held ap the highest re- 
pute for his holy Ife ile was a lineal descen- 
dant of Musa, the seventh Holy Imam = ihs 
son, Sadr ud-Deen, not only enjoyed « similar 
fame for piety, but used it to such good ac 
count as to become chieftain of the province 
where he hved Junaid, the ndson of Sadr- 
ud Deen, had three sons, of whom the youngest, 
named Ismail, was born about the year 1480 
only eighteen years of age, the young Ismail 
entered the province of Gbilao, on the shores of 
the Caspian, and by the sheer force of genius 
raised a amall army, with which he captured 
Baku His success brought recruits to his stan- 
dard, and at the head of 16,000 men he defeated 
the chieftain of Alamut. the general sent 
him, and, marching on Tabreez, seized it without 
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favean dynasty, was Shah of Persia, 
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Befavean dynasty also brought about the exis- 
tence of a Sheah government, and gave great 
strength to that sect of the Mohammedans, be- 
tween whom and other Islamites there was 
always great bitterness and much bloodshed. 
Ismail speedily carried bis sway as far as the 
gms in the southwest and to Kbarism and 
Canduhar in the north and cast He lost one 
great battle with the Turks under Sehm IT 
at Tabreez [or Chaldiran—see Turks A D, 
1481-1520], but with honor, as the Persians were 
outnumbered, but it 18 said Le was so cast down 
by that ¢vent he never was scen to snnle again 
He died 1 1524 Jeaving the record of a glorious 
reign 1s three immediate successors, Tabmasp, 
Ismail 11, and Mohammed Khudabenda, did 
little to sustum the fame and power of their 
country, and the pew empire must soon have 
jielded to the attacks of ts enemies at home and 
Abroad, if @ prince of extraordinary ability had 
not succeeded to the thronc whun the new 
dynasty seemed on the verge of rma Shuh Ab- 
bass, called the Grent was crowned in the year 
1586, and dicd in 1628, ut the age of seventy, 
after a reign of forty two years (see TURKS A 
1623-1640] This tnon arch was one of the great 
est soveraigns who «scr sat on the throne of 
Posi Tt was thc misfortunc of Persia that 
the Sefaycan linc rapidly degenerated after the 
death of Shah Abbass ‘Taking advanta, 
of the low state of the Sefaveun dynasty, Ma 
mood, an Afghan chicftun invaded Persia in 
1722 with un army of 50000 min Such was 
the condition of the en pire that he had httle dif 
fully im captunng Ispahau, although it had a 
population of 600000 {fc slaughtered every 
mile ncmber of the royal family cacept Hous 
sein the weak severaen ins son Tabmasp, and 
wo qrandcluldreu all the artists of Ispahan and 
scores of thousands besides were slan That 
magnificent capital has never recovered from the 
blow Mahmood died im 1725 and was suc 
cccdcd by his cousin Ashraf — But the bri f rule 
of the Afghans termmatcd 1n 1727 Nadir Kuli, 
a Persian soldwr of fortune or im othct words a 
brigand of ¢xtraordinary abihty  yomned Tah- 
masp II, who had escaped and collected a emall 
force in the north ot Persia Nadir marched on 
Ispuhan und defeated the Afghans in several 
battles, Ashraf was slam and Tabmasp IL was 
crowned But Nadir dethroned Tahmasp TI in 
17832, being a man of vast ambition ar well as 
desire to crease the renown of Persia, and he 
caused that unfortunate sovereign to be made 
way with some ycars later, Soon after Nadir 
Kuh proclaimed himself king of Persia witi the 
title of Nadir Kuli Khan jadir was @ man of 
abihty equal to his ambitidh He not only beat 
‘urks with comparative ease, but he organ- 
ized an expedition that conquered Afghani 








and proceeded eastward until Delhi fell into his 
hands, with immense slaughter [eee Lypta: 
A D 1662-1748) . He was assassinated in 
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reunited the provinces of Persia under one scep- 
tre... . Ages Mohammed Khan was succeeded, 


after his assassination, by his nephew Feth Alee | 


Shah, a monarch of good disposition and some 
ability. It was his misfortune to be drawn into 
two wars with Russia, who stripped Persia of 
her Circassian provinces, notwithstanding the 
stout resistance made by the Persian armies 
Feth Alee Shuh was succeeded by his grandson 
Mohammed Shah, a sovereign of moderate talents 
No events of unusual interest mark his reign, 
excepting the sicge of Herat which was captured 
in the present reign from the Afghans, He died 


fn 1848, and was succeded by his son Nusr-cd- 
Deen Shah, the present [1887] sovercign of Per 
sia. —8. jamin, The Story of Persia, 


Axso ww: C.R. Markham, General Sketch of the 
Hist. of Persia, ch, 10-20.—Sir J Malcolm, That 
Pereia, ch, 12-20 (o 1-2)—R. G Watson, 
list. of Perma, 1800-185 
). 1894.—The reigning Shah.—Nusr-ed- 
Deen is still, in 1864, the reigning sovercign 
He is blessed with a family of four sons and ff 
teen daughters. 
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PERTH: A. D. 1559.—The Reformation 
Riot. See Scornanpy AD. 1598-1560 
A. D. 1715. 
Rebellion. See Scots 


pai ay 

PERTH, The Five Articles of. See Scor- 
uaxp. A _D 1618 

PERTINAX, Roman Emperor, A D. 193 

heats 

PERU: Origin of the name. — “There was 
a chief in the territory to the south of the Gulf 
of Sun Miguel, on the Pacitic coast, named 
Biru, and this country was visited by Gaspar de 
Morales and Francisco Pizarro in 1515 For the 
next ten years Biru was the most southern land 
kuown to the Spaniards; and the consequence 
was that the unknown regions further south, in- 
cluding the rumored empire abounding in gold, 
caine to be designated as Biru, or Peru. It was 
thus that the land of the Yneas got the name of 
Peru from the Spanianis, some years before it 
was actually discovered."—C TR Markham, 
Narrative and Craticat Hist of Am.,v 2, ch. 8. 

Aso m: A. Helps, Spanish Conquest in 
America, bk. 6, ch. 2. 
The inhabitants and their civil~ 

paternal despot- 

of the Incas.—* The bulk of the population 
of the aboriginal Indians, 
been there from time imme- 








A.D. 1715 
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the region in the Sierra which has 

described as the Cuzco section. 

Sroh a } country was well ada eal for de iadle 
of an imperial tribe... . ‘ca race was 
originally divided into six tribes, whose lands 
by the rivers which formed their 
Yncas themselves 
WE calatnal emt between the rivers Apuri- 
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mac and Paucartampu, with the lovely valley of 
the Vilcamayu bisecting it. The Canas dwelt in 
the upper part of that valley up to the Vileuflota 
Pass, and on the mountains on either side. The 
Quichuas were in the valleys round the bead 
waters of the Apurimac and Abancay The 
Chancas extended from the neighbourhood of 
Ayacucho (Guamangs) to the Apurimac The 
Huancas occupied the valley of the Xauxa up to 
the saddle of the Cerro Pasco, and the Kucanas 
were in the mountainous region between the 
central and western cordilleras. These six tribes 
eventually formed the conquering Ynca race. 
Their language was introduced into every con- 
quered province, and was carefully taught to the 
people, #0 that the Spaniards correctly called it 
the ‘Lengua General’ of Peru. This language 
was called Quichua, after the tribe inhabiting 
the upper part of the valleys of the Pachachaca 
und Apurimac Their territory consisted chiefly 
of uplands covered with long grass, and the 
name has been derived from the abundance of 
straw in this region ‘Quehuani' is to twist; 
*quehuasca’ is the participle, and ‘ychu’ is 
straw. Together, ‘ Quehuasca-Ychu,’ or twisted 
straw, abbreviated into Quichua. ‘The name 
wus given to the language by Friar San Tomas 
in bis grammar publ in 1560, who perhaps 
first collected words among the Quichuas and 60 
gave it their name, Which was adopted by all 
rammarians But the Proper name 

e been the Ynca language. The abo- 
rigival people in the basin of Lake Titicaca were 
called Collas, and they spoke a language which 
is closely allied to the Quichua. . . . The Collas 
were conquered by the Yncas in very remote 
times, and their language, now incorrectly called 
Aymara, received many Quichua additions; for 
it originally contained few words to express ab- 
stract ideas, and nove for many things whict are 
indispensable in the first beginnings of civilrzed 
life One branch of the Collas (now calied 
Aymaras) was ® savage tribe inhabiting the 
shores and islands of Lake Titicaca, called 
Urus . The Ynca and Colla (Aymara) tribes 
eventually combined to form the great armies 
which spread the rule of Ynca sovereigns over a 
much larger extent of country... . In the 
happy days of the Yncas they cultivated many 
of the arts, and some practical knowledge of 
astronomy They had domesticated all the 
animals in their country capable of domestica- 
tion, understood mining and the working of 
metals, excelled as masons, weavers, dyers, aud 
potters, and were good farmers, They brought 
the science of ndministration to a high pitch of 
fection, and com) imaginative songs and 
ramas of considerable merit. . . . The coast of 
Peru was inhabited by a people entirely different 
from the Indians of the Sierra. There are some 
slight indications of the aborigines having been 
a diminutive race of fishermen who were 
driven out by the more civilized people, called 
Yuncas. ... The Yncas conquered the coast 
valleys about a century before the discovery of 
America, and the Spaniards completed the de- 
struction of the Yunca ple.”—C. R. Mark. 
ham, Pern, oh. 8.—‘‘In the minuter mechanical 
arts, both [the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas 
of Peru] showed considerable skill; but in the 
construction of important public works, of 
roads, aqueducts, canals, and in agriculture in 
all its details, the Peruvians were much superior. 
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Strange that they should have fallen so far below 
their rivals in their efforts after a higher intellec- 
tual culture, in astionomical science, more es- 
peciully, and in the art of communicating 
thought by visible symbols... , We shall Jook 
in vain in the history ot the East for a parullel 
to the absolute control exercised by the Incas 
over their subjects... It was a theocracy 
more potent in its operation than that of the 
Jews, for, though the sanction of the law might 
be us great among the latter, the law was ex- 
pounded by a human lawgaiver, the servant and 
Tepresentative of Divimty. But the Inca was 
Doth the lunwgiver and the luw. He wus not 
merely the representative of Divinity, or, like 
the Pope, its vicegerent, but he was Divinity 
itself. The violation of his ordinance was ancri- 
lege. Never was there a scheme of government 
enforced by such terrible sanctions, or which 
bore so oppressivcly on the subjects of it For 
it reached not only to the visible nets, but to the 
rivate conduct, the words, the very thoughts of 
ts vassuls . . .. Under tuseatraordinary pohty, 
a people advanced iu many of the social refine 
ments, well skilled in manufactures and agri- 
culture, wete unacquainted . . with money 
They had nothing that deserved to be called 
property They could follow no craft, could 
engage in no lubor, no amusement, but such us 
‘was specially provided by law. They could uot 
change their residence or their dress without a 
liceuse from the government They could not 
even exercise the freedom which is Couceded to 
the most abject in other countries, that of select 
ing their own wives The imperative spirit of 
despotism would not allow them to be happy or 
miserable in any way but that established by law 
The power of free xgency — the mestimable and 
inborn right of gvery human being — was annihi 
lated in Peru."—W H_ Prescott, Hest. of the 
Conquest of Peru, bk 1, ch 5(v 1) 

Auso iN: The Standard Natural Ist. (J. S 
Kingsley, ed), 0. 6. pp. 215-226 —J. Fiske, The 
Discovery of America, ch. 9 (0. 2)—B. J. Payne, 
Hist. of the New World culled America, bk 2 (2. 1), 
—Bee, also, AMERICAN ABORIGINES, ANDESIANS, 

The empire of the Incas.—*‘ The Inca empire 
had attained its greatest extension and power 
ey at the period of the discovery by 

olumbus, under the reign of Huayna Capac, 
who, rather than Huascar or Atabualpa, should 
be called the last of the Incas. His father, the 
Toca Tupac Supenaule bad pushed his conquests 
on the south, beyond the great desert of Ata- 
cama, to the river Maule in Chili; while, at the 
same time, Huayna Capac himself had reduced 
the powerful and refined kingdom of the Sciris 
of ‘Guito {sce Ecuapor], on the north. From 
their great dominating centra) plateau, the Incas 
had pressed down to the Pacific, on the one hand, 
‘and to the dense forests of the Amazoniun valleys 
on the other, Throughout this wide region and 
over all its nations, principulities, and tribes, 
Huayna Capac ut the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury ruled supreme. His empire extended from 
four degrees above the equator to the 84th south- 
ern paralle] of latitude, a distance of not far from 
8,000 miles; while from east to west it spread, 
with varying width, from the Pacttic to the val. 
Jeys of Puucartambo and Chuquisaca, an average 
istance of not fur from 400 miles, covering an 
area, therefore, of more than one million square 
miles, equal to about one-third of the total ares 
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of the United States, or to the whole of the 
United States to the eastward of the Mississippi 
River . In the islands of Lake Titicaca, if 
tradition be our guide, were developed the germs 
of Inca civilization Thence, it is said, went the 
founders of the Inca dynasty, past the high 
divide between the waters flowjng into the luke 
and those falling into the Amazon, and skirting 
the valley of the mver Vilcanota for more than 
200 miles, they established their seat in the bol- 
son [valley}of Cuzco. . It is not only central 
in position, salubrious and productive, but the 
Uurriers which separate it from the neighbor- 
ing valleys aro relatively low, with passes which 
may be traversed with comparative euse; while 
they are, at the saine time, readily defensible 
The rule of the first Inca seems not to have ex- 
tended beyond this valley, and the passes lend- 
ing into it are strongly fortitied, showing the 
irection whence hosuilitics were anticipated in 
the curly days of the empire, Ucfore the chiefs of 
Cuzco began their carcer of conquest and aggre- 
tion, reducing the people of the bolson of Anta. 
in the north, and that of Urcos in the south 
« The survey of the monuments of Peru 
brings the conviction that the ancient population 
was not nearly so numerous as the accounts of 
the chroniclers would Jcad us to suppose From 
what I have said, it will be clear that but a small 
portion of the country 15 inhalitable, or capable 
of supporting a considerable number of people. 
‘The rich and productive valleys aud bolsones are 
hardly more than specks on the map, and al- 
though there is every evidence that their capaci- 
ties of production were taxed to the very utmost, 
sull their capacities were limiucd The ancient 
inhabitants built their dwellings among rough 
rocks, on arid slopes of lulls, and walled up their 
dead in caves aud clefts, or buried them among 
irreclaimable sands, in order to utilize the scanty 
cultivable soil for agriculture. They excavated 
great areas in the deserts until they reached 
moisture enough to support vegetation, and then 
brought guano from the islands to fertilize these 
sunken gardens They terraced up every hill 
and mountain-side, and gathered the soil from 
the crevices of the rocks to fill the narrow plat- 
forms, until not a foot of surface, on which could 
grow a single stalk of maize or a single handful 
of quinoa, was left unimproved China, perhaps 
Japan aud some portions of India, may afford 
parallel to the extreme utilization of the soil 
which was effected in Peru at the time of the 
Inca Empire. No doubt the Indian population 
lived, ag it still lives, on the scantiest fare, on 
the very minimum of food, but it had not then, 
as now, the ox, the hog, the goat, and the sheep, 
nor yet many of the grains and fruits which con- 
tribute most to the support of dense populations. 
. . « The present population of the three states 
which were wholly or in part included in the 
Inca Empire — namely, Equador, Peru aud Bo- 
livia —does not exceed five millions. I think it 
would be safe to estimate the Population under 
the Inca rule at about double that number, or 
fbn somewhere between ten and twelve mi)- 
; notwithstanding Las Casas, the good, but 
not very accurate, Bis of Chiaps tells us that, 
‘in the Province of Peru alone the Spaniards 
pilles alors forty millions of people,’ "—E. G. 
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A.D. 1528-1531. The commission and the 
ations of Pizarro.—‘‘In the spring of 

So20, Pizarro and one of his comrades. te ing 
with them some natives of Peru and some pro: 
ducts of that country, set out {fom Panama] to 
tell their tale at the court of Custile Pizarro 
. .. found thesEmperor Charles V, ut Toledo, 
and met with a gracious reception . Hs 
tales of the wealth which he had witnessed were 
the more readily believed in consequence of the 
experiences of another Spaniard whom he now 
met at court, the famous conqueror of Mexico 
Yet affairs in Spain progressed with provernal 
slowness, and {t was not until the expiry of a 
year from the date of bis arrival in the country 
‘that the capitulation was signed defining the 
powers of Pizarro By this agreement he was 
genet the right of discovery and conquest in 

’eru, or New Castile, with the titles of Captain 
general of the province und Adelantado, or lieu 
tenunt-governor. He was likewise to enjoy a 
considerable sulary, and to have the nght to 
erect certain fortresses under bis government, 
and, in short, to exercise the prerogatives of a 
viceroy Almagro was merely appomted com- 
mander of the fortress of Tumbez, with the rank 
of Idalgo, whilst Father Luque became bishop 
of the same place Puarro, on lus putt, 
was bound to raise within six months a force of 
250 men, whilst the government on theirs en- 
gaged to furnish some assistance in the purchuse 
of artillery and stores” Thus commissioncd, 
Pizarro left deville in January, 1530, hastening 
back to Panama, accompanied or followed by 
four hulf-brothers, who were destined to stormy 
earcers in Peru. Naturally lis comrade and 
partner Almagro was ill pleased with the pro 
vision made for him, and the partnership came 
near to wreck, but some sort of recouciliation 
was brought about, and the two adventurers 
joined hands again ‘in preparations for a second 
visit to Peru, with intentions boding evil to the 
unhappy natives of that too bountiful land. It 
was early in January 1531 that Pizarro eailed 
southward from the Isthmus for the third and 
last time,—R. G. Watson, Spanish and Portu- 
guese South Am., 0. 1, ch. 6-7. 

A. D. 1531-1533. —Pizarro's conquest.— 
Treacherous murder of Atahualpa.—‘' Pizarro 
sailed from Panama on the 28th of December, 
1531, with three small vessels carrying one hun- 
dred and eighty three men and thirty-seven 
horses. In thirteen days he arrived at the bay 
of Sun Mateo, where be landed the horses and 
soldiers to march ulong the shore, sending back 
the ships to get more men and horses at Panama 
and Nicaragua. They returned with twent 
horses and thirty more men. With this ff e 
Pizarro continued his march along the sea coust, 
which was well peopled, and on arriving at the 
bay of Guayaquil, he crossed over in the ships 
tothe island of Puna. Here a devastating war wus 
Waged with the unfortuonte natives, and from 
Puna the conqueror proceeded again in lis ships 
to tho Peruvian town of Tumbez The country 
‘was in « state of. confusion, owing to a long and 

ting war of succession between Huascar 
4nd Atabualpa, the two sons of the great Yoca 
Husyny Capac, and was thus an easy prey to 
the davaders = Huascar hac been defeated and 
made prisoner by the gencrals of his brother, 
snd Atahualpa was on his way from Quito 
Cusco, the capital of the empire, to evjoy the 
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fruits of his victory He was reported to be at 
Caxamarea, on the eastern side of the mountain, 
and Pizarro, with his small force, set out from 
Tumbez on the 18th of May, 1582... . The 
first part of Pizarro's march was southward 
from Tumbez, in the rainless coast regiou. After 
crossing a vast desert le came to Tanguarara, in 
the fertile valleys of the Chira, where he founded 
the city of San Miguel, the site of which was 
afterwards removed to the valley of Piura The 
accountant Antonio Navarro and the royal treas- 
uret Riquelme were left in command at San 
Miguel, and Pizarro resumed his march in search 
of the Ynca Atabualpa on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1532. He detached the gallant cavalier, 
Hernando de Soto, into the sierra of Huanca- 
bamba, to reconnoitre, and pacify the country. 
De Soto rejoined the main body after an absence 
of about ten days. The brother of Atahualpa, 
named Titu Atauchi, arrived as an envoy, with 
Fretenls, and a message to the effect t the 
ynca desired friendship with the strangers. 
Crossing the vast desert of Sechura, Pizarro 
reached the fertile valley of Motupe, and marched 
thence to the foot of the cordilleras in the val- 
ley of the Jequetepeque. Here he rested for a 
ly or two, to arrange the order for the ascent. 
He took with him forty horses and sixty foot, 
instructing Hernando de Soto to follow him with 
the main body and the baggage. News arrived 
that the Ynca Atahualpa had reached the neigh- 
Lorhood of Caxamurca about three days before, 
and that he desired peace. Pizarro pressed for- 
ward, crossed the cordillera, and on Friday, the 
15th of November, 1532, he entered Caxamarca 
with his whole force Here he found excellent 
accommodation in the large masonry buildings, 
and was well satisned with the strategic posi- 
tion, Atahualpa was established in a large 
camp outside, where Hernando de Soto had an 
interview with him. Atabualpa announced his 
intention of visiting the Christian commander, 
and Pizarro urranged and perpetrated a black 
uct of treachery. He kept all his men under 
arms The Ynca, suspecting nothing, came into 
the great square of Cusco in grand Tegal proces- 
sion He was suddenly attacked and le pris- 
oner, and lus people were mi |. The Ynca 
offered a ransom, which he described as gold 
enough to fill a room twenty-two feet long and 
seventeen wide, to a height equal to a man's 
stature and a half He undertook to do this in 
two months, and sent orders for the collection of 
golden vases and orvaments in all parts of the 
empire Soon the treasure began to arrive, 
while Atahualpa was deceived by false promises, 
and he beguiled his captivity by acquiring Span- 
ish and learning to play at chess and cards. 
¢ Pizarro sent an expedition under his 
brother Hernando, to visit the famous temple of 
Pachacamac on the coast; and three liers. 
were also despatched to Cusco, the capital of 

the empire, to hurry forward the treasure. T) 
ect out iu February, 1538, but behaved with so 
much imprudence and insolence at Cusco as to 
endanger their own lives aud the success of their 
mission. Pizarro therefore ordered two officers 
of «distinction, Hernando de Soto and Pedro del 
Barco, to follow them and remedy the mischief 
which they were doing. On Easter eve, being 
the 14th of April, 1538, Almagro arrived at Cax- 
amarca with a reinforcement of 150 Spaniards 
84 horses. On the 8rd of May it was ordered 
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that the gold already arrived should be melted 
down for distribution: but another large instal- 
ment came on the 14th of June. An immense 
quantity consisted of slabs, with holes at the 
corners, which had been torn off the walls of 
temples and palaces; and there were vessels and 
ornaments of all shapes and sizes. After the 
royal fifth had been deducted, the rest was di- 
vided among the conquerors, The total sum of 
4,605,670 ducats would be equal to about 
£3,500,000 of modern money, fter the_par- 
tition of the treasure, the murder of the Yuea 
was seriously pro 48 & measure of good 
olicy The crime was committed by order of 
zarro, and with the concurrence of Almagro 
and the friar Valverde. It was expected that 
the sovercign's death would be followed by the 
and the submission of 

the people. This judi 


ted in the square of Caxamarca on the 29th of 
August, 1533. Hernando de Soto was absent at 
the time, and on his return he expressed the 
warmest indignation Several other honorable 
cavaliers protested against the execution Their 
names are even more worthy of being remem- 
bered than those of the heroic sixteen who 
etossed the line on the sea-shore at Gullo.”— 
©. R, Markham, Pizarro and the Conquest and 
Settlement of Peru and Chili (Narrative and Crit- 
ical Hest. of Am , t. 2, ch. 8). 

Aso IN: W. H. Prescott, Hist. of the Conquest 
of Peru, bk 8, ch. 1-8(v. 1).—J Fiske, The Dis- 
covery of America, ch. 10 (0. 2) 

A. D, 1533-1548.—The fighting of the Span- 
ish conquerors over the spoils.—‘‘The feud 
between the Pizarros and the Almagroa, which 
forms the next great series of events in American 
history, is one of the most memorable quarrel: 
in the world. . . . This dire contest in America 
destroyed almost every person of any note who 
came within its influence, desolated the country 
where it originated, prevented the growth of 
colonization, and chan, for the worse the 
whole course of legislation for the Spanish colo- 
nies. Its effects were distinctly visible for a cen- 
tury afterward. . . . There were no signs, how- 
ever, of the depth and fatality of this feud 
between the Pizarros and Almagros at the period 
immediately succeeding the execution of Atahu- 
allpa That act of injustice Having bees perpe- 
trated, Pizarro gave the royal borla [a peculiar 
head-dress worn by the reigning Incas, described 
ag @ tassel of fine crimson wool] toa brother of 
the late Inca [who died two months later, of 
shame and rage at his Lag te position], and set 
out from Cassamarca on his way to Cusco. It 
‘was now time to extend his conquests and to 
make himself master of the chief city in Peru.” 
After a slight resistance, the Spaniards entered 
“the great and holy city of Cusco,” the capital 
of the Incas, on the 15th of November, 1533. 
petaghe the Spanish descriptions it was a 
remarkable city, constructed with great regular- 
iy. baving paved streets, with @ stone condult 

‘water running through the middle of each, 
with graod squares and many splendid palaces 
and temples, ‘In Cusco and its environs, fn- 
Shodieg tas whole valley which could be seen 
from the top of the tower, it is said that there 
were ‘a hundred thousand’ houses. 











were shops, and store-houses, and places for tho 
of tribute... . The great Tomple of 
‘the ‘had, before the Spaniards rifled Cusco, 
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been a building of singular gorgeousness, The 
interior was plated with gold; and on each side 
of the central image of the Sun were ranged the 
embalmed bodies of the Incas, sitting upon their 
aes thrones raised upon pedestals of gold. 
1 round the outside of the building, at the top 
of tke walls, ran a coronal of gold about three 
feet in depth” For three years the Spaniards 
held undisturbed possession of Cusco, reducing it 
to the forms of a Spanish municipality, convert- 
ing the great Temple of the Sun into a Domini- 
cua monastery and turning many palaces into 
cathedrals and churches In the meantime, Fer- 
nando Pizarro, ove of the four brothers of the 
conqueror, returned from his mission to Spain, 
whither he had been sent with full accounts of 
the conquest and with the king's fifth of its 
spoils. He brought back the title of Marquis 
for Francisco, and a governor's commission, the 
province placed under him to be called New Cas- 
tile For Pizarro’s nssociate and partner, Alma- 
gro, there was also a governorship, but it was one 
which remained to be conquered He was au- 
thorized to take possession and govern a prov- 
ince, which should be called New Toledo, begin- 
ning at the southern boundary of Pizarro's 
overnment and extendmg southward 200 
leagues This was the beginning of quarrels, 
which Plzarro's brothers were accuned of embit: 
tering by their insolence, Almagro claimed 
Cusco, as lying within the limits of his province, 
Pizarro was engaged in founding a new capital 
city near the coast, which he begun to build in 
1535, calling it Los Reyes, but which afterwards 
received the name of Lima, he would not, how- 
ever, give up Cusco. ‘The dispute was adjusted 
in the end, and Almagro sct out for the conquest 
of his province (Chile), much of which had 
formed part of the dominions of the Inca, and 
for the subduing of which he commanded the 
aid of a large urmy of Peruvians, under two 
chiefs of the royal family A few months after 
this, in the spring of 1586, the nominally reign- 
ing Inca, Manco, escaped from his Spanish mas- 
ters at Cusco, into the mountains, and organized 
a furious and formidable rising, which brought 
the Spaniards, both at Cusco and Los Reyes, into 
t peril, for many months. Before the revolt 

ad been overcome, Almagro returned, unsuc- 
cessful and disappointed, from his expedition 
into Chile, and freshly determined to aasert and 
enforce his claim to Cusco. It is said that he 
endeavored, at first, to make common cause with 
the Inca Manco; but his overtures were rejected, 
He then attacked the Inca and defeat him; 
marched. rapidly on Cusco, arriving before the 
celty April 18, 1587; surprised the garrison while 
negotiations were going on and gained full pos- 
seasion of the town. Fernando and Gonzalo, two 
brothers of the Marquis Pizarro, were placed in 
prison. The latter sent a force of 500 men, 
under his lieutenant, Alvarado, against the in- 
truder; but Alvarado was encountered on the 
way and badly beaten. In November there was 
a meeting brought about, between Pizarro 





poe ae z ger eae had excay 
from hie captivity at Cusco, and Fernando 
bonieieesnl “f 


In the » Spring of 1588 Fernando 


them (April 6, 1588) in a desperate battle 


‘Ousco and entered the city in telumph. 
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was taken prisoner, subjected to a formal trial, 
condemned and executed. The Pizarros were 
now completely masters of the country and 
maintained their domination for a few years, ex- 
tending the Spanish conquests into Chile under 
Pedro de Valdivia, and exploring and occupying 
other regions. But in 1541, old hatreds and 
fresh discontents came to a head in a plot Which 
bore fruit in the assassination of the governor, 
Marquis Pizarro, now past 70 years of age 
A young half-caste son of old Almagro was in- 
stalled in the governorship by the conspirators, 
and when, the next year, a new royally commis. 
sioned governor, Vaca de Castro, arrived from 
Spain, young Almagro was mad cnough to resist 
him," fils rebellion was overcome speedily and 
he suffered death, Vaca de Custro wus super. 
seded in 1544 by a viceroy, Blasco Nufiez Vila, 
sent out by the emperor, Charles V., to enforce 
the ‘* New Laws,” lately framed in Spain, under 
the influence of Las Casas, to protect the natives, 
by a gradual abolition of the ‘*repartimicntos " 
and ‘‘encomiendas” A rebellion occurred, in 
which Gonzalo Pizarro took the lead, and the 
Spanish government was forced to annul the 
“New Laws” Pizarro, however, still refused 
to submit, and was only overcome after a civil 
war of two years, which ended in his defeat and 
death. This closed the turbulent career of the 
Pizarro brothers in Peru; but the country did 
not settle into peace until after some years — 
Bir A Helps, The Spanish Conquest in Am., bk, 
17-18 (r. 4). 
Aue in: W.H. Prescott, Hist of the Conquest 





u. 

A.D. 1539-1541.—Gonzalo Pizarro’s expe- 
dition to the head waters of the Amazon and 
Orellana's voyage down the great river. Sce 
Amazons River. 

A.D. 1 1816.—Under the Spanish Vice- 
roys.—‘‘ When the President Iu Gasca had con 
quered Gousalo Pizarro and returned to Spain, 
& peaceful viceroy arrived in Pera, sprung from 
one of the noblest families of the peninsula. 
This was Don Antomo de Mendoza. . . . Don 
Antonio died in 1551, after a very bricf enjoyment 
of his power; but from this date, during the 
whole period of the rule of kings of the Aus- 
trian House, the Peruvian Viceroyalty was al- 
beg filled by members of the greatest families 
of Spain, . . . At an immense distance from the 
mother country, and ruling wt one time nearly 
the whole of South America, including the prea- 
ent republics of Venezuela, New Granada, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chilé, Bolivia, and La Plata, the court 
of the Viceroys was surrounded by regal pomp 
and magnificence, . The archbishop of Lima 








ranked next to the viceroy, und filled his post 
during his absence from the capita). It was 
not long after the conquest before inquisition, 





that fearful engine of the despotic power of 
Spalo, waa established in Peru... . The In- 
were exempted from its jurisdiction in 
theory, but whether, in practice, this unfortu- 
nate and persecuted people always escaped may 
be bereapes s doubtful. Te was only ia the 
oni of the present century, and shortly 
Leis the commencement of the war of inde- 
Biadence. that this fearful tribunal was abol- 
"Under the senseless government of 


Philip IT. the seeds of decay and ruin were 
Planted in every part of the ish empire. 
Though receiving from the silver mines of 


Spanish Viceroys. 
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Peru and Mexico the largest revenue of any 
sovereign in Europe, his coffers were always 
empty, and of $35,000,000 received from Am- 
erica in 1695, not one rial remained in Spain in 
1596, , . , Then followed the reigns of hig worth- 
less descendants and their profligate miulsters; 
and fast and heedlessly did they drive this un- 
fortunate country on the high road to ruin and 
perce, On the establishment of the Bourbon 
ings of Spain in 1714, a more enlightened policy 
began to show itself in the various measures of 
government; and the trade to the colonies, which 
had hitherto been confined by the strictest mo- 
nopoly, was slightly opened. At this time, the 
commerce of Peru and Mexico was carried on by 
what was called the ‘flota,’ consisting of three 
men-of-war and about fifteen merchant-vessels, 
of from 400 to 1,000 tons. Every kind of manu- 
factured article of merchandise was embarked 
on board this fleet, so that all the tradin, 
of Europe were interested in its cargo, ‘and Spain 
itself sent out little more than wines and brandy. 
The flota sailed from Cadiz, and was not allowed 
to break bulk on any account during the voyage. 
Arriving at Vera Cruz, it took in, for the return 
voyage, cargoes of silver, cocoa, indigo, cochi- 
neal, tobacco, and sugar; and sailed to the ren- 
dezvous at iTavannial where it awaited the 
galleons from Porto Bello, with all the riches of 
Peru. The galleons were vessels of about 600 
tons; and an immense fair, which collected mer- 
chants from all parts of South America, was 
commenced at Porto Bello on their arrival.” 
About the middle of the 18th century, “a 
marked change appears to have come over the 
colonial policy of Spain; and the enlightened 
government of the good ‘Count Florida Blanca, 
‘who was prime minister for 20 years, introduced 
a few attempts at administrative reform, not be- 
fore they were needed, into the colonial govern- 
ment, The enormous viceroyalty of Peru, lon, 
found to be too large for’ single command’ 
was divided ; and viceroys were appointed in La 
Plata and New G while another ro: 
audience wasestablished at Quito, The haughty 
randees of Spain also ceased to come out to 
Peru; and in their places practical men, who 
had done good service as captains- 
Chilé, were appointed viceroys, su 
Manuel Amat, in 1761, and Don Agustin Jaure- 
qui, in 1780, ‘At last, Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, 
whose father was a poor Irish adventurer, who 
kept a little retail shop in the square at Lima, 
became viceroy of Peru, and was created Mar- 
quis of Osorno. . . . His son, the famous Gen- 
eral O'Higgins, was one of the liberators of 
Chilé O'Higgins was followed in the vice- 
royalty by the Marquis of Aviles, and in 1806, 
Don £/ osé Abuscal, an excellent ruler, assumed 
the reins of government... . But the rule of 
Spain was drawing to a The successor of 
Abascal, General Pezucla, was the last viceroy 
who peacefully succeeded. ... Many thin 
had tensiod fo prepare ue ny the be A 
population for revolt. The ‘opening o! 
foreign trade by Florida Blanca; the knowledge 
of their ownenslaved condition, obtained through 
the medium of their increasing intercourse with 
independent states; and, finally, the invasion of 
the mother count by Napoleon's armies, 
brought popular excitement in South America 
ht that it required but a spark to 
yamable materials.”—C. R. Mark- 
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ham, Cusco, and Tima, ch. 9 —The natives of 
Spanish descent had received heroic examples of 
revolt from the Inca Peruvians ‘‘In Novem- 
ber, 1780, a chief named Tupac Amaru rose in 
rebollion. His originul object was to obtain 
guarantees for the due observance of the laws 
and their just administration But when his 
moderate demands wgre only answered by cruel 
‘taunts and brutal menaces, be saw that indepen- 
dence or death were the only alternatives He 
was a descendant of the uncient sovercigns, and 
he was proclaimed Ynca of Peru A vast army 
joined him, as if by magic, and the Spanish «lo- 
minion was shuken to its foundations. The in- 
surrection all but succeeded, and a doubtful war 
was maintained for two years and a half. It 
lasted until July, 1783, and the cruelties which 
followed its suppression were due to the cowardly 
terror of panic stricken tyrants ‘Tupac Amaru 
did not suffer in vain. From the cruel 
death of the Ynca date the fechngs which re- 
sulted in the independence of Peru In 1814, 
another native chief, named Pumacagua, raised 
the ery of independence xt Cuzco, and the sons 
of those who fell with Tupac Amaru flocked in 
_ thousands to his standard. The patriot army 
entered Arequipa in triumph, and was joined bi 
many Spanleh Americans, including the cuthusi 
astic young poet, Melgar Untrained valor sue 
cumbed to discipline, and in March, 1815, the 
insurrection was stamped out, but with less 
cruelty than disgraced the Spamish name in 
1788 "—The same, Peru, p 150 
‘A. D. 1579.—The piracies of Drake. 
Amenica. AD) 1572-1580 
A. D. 1776.—Separation of the viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres. See AncLNTINE REPUBLIC 
A. D 1580-1777 
'A. D. 1820-1826.—The Struggle for Inde- 
Rensence Bel from Chile and Colombia.— 
Martin and Bolivar, the Ltberators.—The 
decisive battle of Ayacucho.—‘‘The great 
struggle for independence in the Spamsh prov 
inces of South America had been elsewhere, for 
the most part; crowned with success before Peru 
became the theatre for important action Here 
the Spaniards maiptained posseasion of their last 
stronghold upon the continent, and, but for 
assistance from the neighbouring independent 
provinces, there would hardly have appeared a 
Prospect of overthrowing tne viceroyal govern- 
ment, . Tn the month of August, 1820, inde- 
ndence having been established in Chili (see 
Wie: A. D. 1810-1816}, an army of hetween 
4,000 and 5,000 men was assembled at Valparaiso 
for the purpuse of breaking up the royalist 
strongholds of Peru, and of freeing that province 
from the dominion of Spain. The command was 
held by General Jose de San Martin, the emanci- 
pator of Chili, to whose exertions the expedition 
‘was mainly attributable. Such vessels of war as 
could be procured were fitted out and placed 
under command of Lord Cochrane. In the 
month following, the whole force was landed 
and quartered at Pisco, on the Peruvian coust, 
without opposition from the royalist forces, 
which retreated to Lima, about 106 miles north- 
ward. An attempt at negotiation having failed, 
‘the army of invasion was again in motion in the 
month of October. The naval force anchored off 
Callao, where, on the night of November Sth, 
Lord Cochrane [afterwards Lord Dundonald], 
commanding in person, succeeded in cutting gt 
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and capturing the Spanish Ee Esmerelda, 
which lay under the protection of the guns of the 
fort, and in company with » number of smaller 
armed vessels ‘his exploit is considered as ono 
of the most brillixnt achievements of the kind on 
record The main body of the Chilian troops 
was transported to Huara, about 75 miles north 
of the capital ... As San Martin, after some 
months’ delay at Huara, advanced upon Lima, 
the city was thrown into the utmost confusion. 
The Spanish authorities found it necessary to 
evacuate the place . . . The genera) [San Mar- 
tin] entered the city on the 12th of July, 1821, 
unaccompanied by his army, und experienced 
little difficulty in satisfying the terrified inhabi- 
tants as to his good faith and the honesty of his 
intentions All went on prosperously for the 
cause, und on the 28th the independence of Pera 
was formally proclaimed, amid the greatest ex- 
hibition of enthusiasm on the part of the popu- 
Jace. On the 3d of the ensuing month San Mar- 
tin assumed the utle of Protector of Peru. No 
important inilitary movements took place during 
a considerable subsequent period The fortress 
at Callao remained im possession of the royalists” 
until the 21st of September, when it capitulated, 
“The independent utmy remained at Lima, for 
the most part unemployed, durmg a number of 
months subsequent to these events, and their 
presence begun to be felt ay a burdeu by the in- 
habitants “In April, 1822, a severe rc verse wus 
fut m the surprise and Capture, by Canterac [the 
viceroy}, of a very considerable body of the 
revolutionary forces, at Tea An interview 
took phice m the month of July, of this year 
[1821], between the Protector und the great 
champion of freedom in South America, Bolivar, 
then in the full pride of success in the northern 
provinces The result of the meeting was the 
sugmentation of the force at Lima by 2,000 
Columbian troops Durtag San Martin's wbsc nce 
the tyranny of his mumster, Monteagudo, who 
made the deputy protector, the Marquis of Trua- 
illo, a mere tool for the (xccution of his private 
projects, excited an outbreak, which was cal 
quelled by the arrest und removal of the offen 

ing paity In the succeeding month the first 
independent congress was ussembled at the capi- 
tal, and Sun Martin, having resigned his author 
ity, soon after took his departure for Chili 
Congress appointed a junta of three persovs to 
discharge the dutics of the executive. Under 
this administration the affuirs of the new repub- 
lic fell into great disorder.” In June, 1823, tho 
Spanish viceroy regained possession of Linea, but 
withdrew his noone from it again a month later 
Nevertheless, *‘all hopes gf success in the enter- 
prise of the revolution now seemed to rest upon 
the arrival of forcign assistance, and this was 
fortunately at hand. Simon Bolivar, the libera- 
tor of Venezuela, and the most distinguished of 
the champions of freedom in South America, had 
go far reduced the affairs of the recently consti- 
tuted northern states [see CoLomBIAN SraTEs: 
A. D, 1810-1819; and 1819-1880] to order and 
security, that he was enabled to turn his atten 
tion to the distressed condition of the Peruvian 
patriots. Hoe proceeded at once to the acene of 
action, and entered Lima on the ist of September, 
1823. . . He was received with great re; 9 
and was st once invested with supreme Tr, 
both civil and military. . . , In Fobruary, 16 
sa insurrection of the garrison at Callao ‘Fesul 
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in the recapture of this important stronghold by 
the Spaniards, and a few wecks later the capital 
shared the same fate. The revolutionary con- 
broke up, after declaring its own dissolu- 

jon and the confirmation of Bolivar's authority 
as supreme dictator. This gloomy state of affairs 
only served to call forth the full energies of the 
ret eral He had under his command about 
rit troops, the majority of whom wore Co- 
lumbians, stationed near Patavilea, The avail- 
able forces of the royalists were at this 
numerically far superior to those of th 

An action which did not become 

place on the plains of Junin, but no decisive en- 

ment occurred until the 9h of December, 

Fi , ‘when the decisive battle of Ayacucho, 

one of the most remarkable in its details and im- 

portant in its results ever fought in South 

‘Amprica, gave a deathblow to Spanish power in 

Peru, The attack was commenced by the royal 

ists, under command of the viceroy Their 

numbers very considerably exceeded those of the 
patriots, being set down at over 9,000, while 
those of the lutter fell short of 6,000. » After 

‘a single hour's hard fighting, the 

routed and driven back to the heights of C 

dorcunqui, where, previous to the 

had taken a position The 
kilied and 700 wounded The patriots lost in 

killed and wounded a little less than 1,000” 

Before the day closed, Cunterac, the viceroy, 

entered the patriot camp amd arranged the terms 

of a capitulation with General Sucre— who had 
commanded in the Lattle and won its honors, 

Bolivar not being present * lis whole remain- 

ing army became prisoners of war, aud by the 

terms of the cupitulation all the Spanish forces 
in Peru were also bound to surrender” A strong 
body of Spanish troops held out, however, in 

Upper Peru (afterwards Bolivia) until Apmil, 

1825, and the royalists who had taken refug: 

Calluo endured with desperate obstinu: 

which was protracted until January, 1 

most of them had perished of hunger and di 

* Bolivar was still clothed with the powers of a 

dictator in Peru... He was anaious to bring 

about the adoption by the Peruvians of the civil 
coile known as the jan constitution, but it 
proved geoeealy. unsatisfactory While he re- 
mained in the country, it is said, ‘the people 
overwhelmed him with professions of gratitud 

and uddressed him in language unsuitable to a 

being below the Deity.’ A reaction took place 

notwithstanding, and numbers were found ready 
to accuse this truly great man of selfish personal 
ambition."—H. Brownell, North and South 

America; Peru, ch. 12-18. 

Axso mn; Earl of Dundonald, Autobwg. of a 

Seaman, Sequet, ch. 8.—J. Mill femonra of Gen- 

Miller, ch. . uteliffe, Sur 

3. 

A. D, 1825-1826.—The founding of the Re- 
ublic of Bolivia in upper Peru.— The Bolivian 
onstitution.—‘' Bolivar reassembled the depu- 

tes of the Congress of Lower Peru, February 

10, 1825, and in his message to that body re- 

ned the dictatorship, adding, * 
on her belag delivered from whatever is 

‘Most dreadful on carth: from war Wy the victory 

of , and from despotism by my resig- 

ibe for ever, 1 entreat you, this 
authority, which was the sepulchre 

‘On the same occasion be also suid; 
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‘My continuance in this republic is an absurd 
and monstrous phenomenon ; it is the approbrium 
of Peru;’ with other expressions equally strong, 
while at the sume time, at the pressing solicita- 
tion of the Congress, he consented, notwithstand 
ing his many declarations of reluctance, to remain 
at the head of the republic, Nothing could ea- 
ceed the blind submissiveness of this Congress wo 
Bolivar. After investing him with dictatorial 
authority for unather year, they voted him a 
grant of a million of dollars, which he twice re- 
used, with a disinterestedness that does him the 
greatest honor... . Liberality of feeling, and 
entire freedom from rapacity of spuit, must 
be admitted as prominent traits in his char- 
acter. After continuing in session about a 
month, the Congress cume to a resolution, that 
as they had granted absolute and unconditional 
power to Bolivar, in regard to all subjects, 
whether legislative or executive, it was unneces- 
sary, and incompatible with his authority, that 
they should continue to exercise their functions; 
and they accordingly separated. Bolivar, being 
lett without check or control in the government, 
after issuing a decree for installing a new Con- 
ee at Lima the ensuing year, departed from 
ama tn April, for the purpose of visiting the in- 
terior provinces 











f Upper and Lower Peru... 
believe, that the flattering re- 
le was greeted on this tour, 
uted to foster those views of am- 
Peru, which he betrayed in the 
Certain it is, at least, that the extrava- 






sequel 
gant gratitude of the inhabitants of Peru, gave 


him occasion to. 





assume the task of a legislator, 
and thus to bring his political principles more 
ditcetly before the world. When the victory of 
Ayacucho left the provinces of Upper Peru free 
to act, the great question presented to their con- 
sideration was, whether Upper Peru should be 
united to Lower Peru, or reannexed to Buenos 
Apies, or constitute an independent state. Under 
the auspices of the Liberator and of Sucre [Boli- 
var's chief of staff], a general assembly was con- 
xened at Chuquixico in August, 1825, which 
declared the will of the people to be, that Upper 
Peru should become a separate republic, and de- 
creed that it should be called Bolivia in honor of 
the Liberator, Here their functions should Prop- 
cily have ceased, with the fulfilment of the ol 

ject for which they met Regardless, however, 
of the limited extent of their powers, they pro- 
ceeded to exercise the authority of a general 
Congress. They conferred the supreme executive 
powers on Bolivar, so long us le should reside 
within the territory of the republic. Sucre was 
made captain-gencral of the army, with the title 
of Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, and his name 
was bestowed upon the capital. Medals, statues, 
and pictures were bountifully and profusely 
decreed, in honor of both Sucre and Bolivar, 
To the latter was voted a million of dollars, as 
an acknowledgment of iy preeminent services to 
the country. h the same characteristic mag- 
nanimity, Which he displayed on a like occasion 
in lower Peru, ho refused to accept the grant 
for his benefit, but desired that it might be 
approp to purchasing the emancipation of 
about a thousand negroes held in servitude in 
Bolivia. Fiually, they solicited Bolivar to pre- 
pare for the new republic a fundamental code, 
that should perpetuate bis political Drinelples in 
the very frame and constitution of the state. 
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Captivated by the idea of creating a nation, 
from its very foundation, Bohvar consented to 
undertake the task, if, indeed, which has been 
confidently asserted to be the case, he did not 
himself procure the request to be made The 
Liberator left Chuquisaca in January, 1826, and 
returned to Lima, to assist at the installation of 
the Congress summoned to meet there in Feb- 
ruary Ile transmitted the form of a constitution 
for Bolivia from Lima, accompanied with an ad- 
dress, bearing date May 25, 1826 Of this extraor- 
dinary instrument, we feel at a loss to decide 
in what terms to speak Bohvar hus again und 
again declared, that 1t contains his confession of 
political faith, He gave all the powers of his 
mind to its preparation, he proclaimed it as the 
well-weighed result of his anxious meditations 
. +» This constitution proposes a consolidated 
or central, not a federal, form of government, 
and thus far it is unobjectionable Every ten 
citizens ure to name an elector, whose tentire of 
office is four years. ‘The Legislative power is to 
be vested in three branches, culled tribunes, sen- 
ators, and censors Tribunes are to be elected 
for four years, scnators for eight, and censors for 
life, So complicated is the arraugement pro- 
posed for the enactment of laws by meuns of this 
novel Icgisluture, and so arbitrary and unnatural 
the distribution of powers among the several 
branches, that it would be impracticable for any 
people, having just notions of legislative pro- 
ceedings, to conduct public business in the pro- 
jected mode, and much more impracticable for 
men, like the South Americans, not at all familiar 
with the business of orderly legislation But 
the most odious feature in the constitution relates 
to the nature and appointment of the executive 
authority. Itis pluced in the hands of a presi- 
dent, elected in the first instance by the legisla- 
tive body, holding his office for life, without 
responsibility for the acts of his administration, 
and having the appointment of his successor 
The whole patronage of the state, every appoint- 
ment of any importance, from the vice president 
and secretaries of state down to the officers of the 
revenue, belongs to him; in him is placed the 
absolute control of all the military force of the 
nation, {t being at the same time specially pro- 
vided, that @ permanent armed force shall be 
constantly maintained. For the mighty power, 
the irresistible influence, which this plan imparts 
to the executive, the only corresponding security, 
assured to the people, is the inviolability of per- 
sons and property. The constituent Congress of 
Bolivia assembled at Chuquisaca, May 25, 1826, 
and passively adopted the proposed constitution 
to the letter, as if it had been a charter granted 
by a sovereign prince to bis subjects, instead of 
@ plan of government submitted to a deliberative 
assembly for their consideration. It took effect 
accordingly, as the constitution of Bolivia, and 
‘was aworn to by the pores and General Sucre 
was elected president for life under it, although 
one of its provisions expressly required, that the 

resident should be a native of Bolivia.”—C, 

‘ushing, Bulinur and the Boliman Conatitution 
(W, A, , Jan, 1830) 

A. D. 1826-1876.—Retirement of Bolivar.— 
Attempted confederation with Bolivia and 
war with Chile.—The succession of milit 

jenta.— Abolition of Slavery.—War wit 
—"As Bolivar... was again prevailed 
“ipon [1626] by the Peruvians to accept the 
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dictatorship of the northern republic, and was 
at the same time President of the United States» 
of Colombia, he was by far the most powerful 
Man on the continent of America. For a time it 
was supposed that the balance of power on the 
southern continent was falling into Colombian 

hands . .. But the power of Bolivar, even in 
his own country, rested on a tottering basis. 

Much more was this the case in the greater Vice- 

royalty The Peruvian generals, who ruled the 
opinion of the country, were incurably jealous 
of him and his army, and got rid of the latter as 
svon as they could clear off the arrears of pay. 

They looked upon the Code Bolivar itsclf as a 
badge of servitude, and were not sorry when the 
domestic disturbances of Colombia ‘summoned 
the Dictator from among them [September, 

1826] The Peruvians, who owed a heavy debt, 

both in money and gratiiode, to Colombia, now 
altogether repudiated Bolivar, his code, and his 
government, and the Bohvians followed their 
example by expelling Sucre and his Colombian 
troops (1828) The revolution which expelled 
the Colombian clement was mainly a national 
and militory one but it was no doubt assisted 
by whatever of liberalism eaisted in the country. 

Bolivar bad now shown himself in Colombia to 
be the upostle of military tyranny, and he was 
not likely to assume another character in Peru. 
The ascendency of Colombia in the Perus was 
thus of short duration, but the people of the 
two Perus only exchanged Culombian dictator- 
ship for that of the generals of their own nation.” 
—E J. Payne, Uist of European Colonies, pp. 
290-291 —“‘A Peruvian Congress met in 1827, 
after General Bolivar had returned _to Colombia, 
and elected Don José Lamar, the leader of the 
Peruvian infantry at Ayacucho, as President of 
the Republic, but his defeat in an attempt to 
wrest Guayaquil from Colombia led to his fall, 
and Agustin Gamarra, an Yuca Indian of Cuzco, 
succeeded him in 1829 Although successful 
soldiers secured the presidential chair, the ad- 
ministration in the early days of the Republic 
contained men of rank, and others of integrit; 

and talent. . General Gumarra served his 
regular term of office, and after a discreditable 
display of sedition he was succeeded in 1884 by 
Don Luis José Orbegoso Then followed an at- 
tempt to unite Peru and Bolivia in a confedera- 
tion. The plan was conceived by Don Andres 
Santa Cruz, an Ynca Indiun of high descent, 
who had been President of Bolivia since 1829. 
Orbegoso concurred, and the scheme, which bad 
in it some clements of hopefulness and success, 
was carried out, but not without deplorable 
bloodshed == The Per vian Confederation 
was divided into three tes—North Peru, 
South Peru, and Bolivia, During the ascendancy 
of Santa Cruz, Peru enjoyed a period of peace 
and prosperity. But his power excited the jeal- 
ousy of Chile, and that Republic united with 
Peruvian malcontents, headed by General Ga- 
marra, to destroy it. A Chilian army landed, 
and Santa Cruz was hopelessly defeated in the 
battle of Yungey, which was fought in the 
Callejon de Huaylas, on the banks of the river 
Sante, on Jsouary 2th, 1839, 











wi 
dent of the Republic, and med 
stitution on November 16th, 1889, But 
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pretext of danger from the ty of Santa Cruz, 
yar was declared upon is, which resulted 
in the defeat of the Peruvians at the battle of 
‘Yngavi, near the banks of Lake Titicaca, on No- 
vember 20th, 1841, and the death of Gamarra 
A very disereditable period of anarchy ensued, 
during which Gamarra’s generals fought with 
each other for supremacy, which was ended by 
the success of another Indian, and on April 19th, 
1845, General Don Rumon Castilla was pro- 
claimed Constitutional President of Peru . 
Uneducated and ignorant, his udmimstrative 
merits were smull, but his firm and vigorous 
grasp of power secured for Peru long periods of 
peace... . At the end of Castilla’s term otf 
office General Echenique succeeded him, but in 
1854 Castilla placed himself at the head of a 
revolution, and again found himself in power 
‘A new Constitution was promulgated in 1856, the 
tribute of the Indiaus and negro slavery were 
abolished, and a grant of $1,710,000 was voted 
as compensation to the owners of slaves The 
mass of the people ceased to be taxcd The 
revenue was entirely derived from sales of guano, 
customs duties, licences, and stamps . . . When 
Castilla retired from office in 1862, he was suc- 
ceeded by General San Roman, an old Yaca In- 
dian of Puno, whose father had fought under 
Pumacagua The Republic had then existed for 
40 years, during which time it had been torn by 
civil or external wars for nine years and had eu- 
joyed 81 yar of peace and order. Very great 
advances had been made in prosperity during 
the years of peace... . General San Roman 
died in 1863, his Vice President, General Pezet, 
was replaced [through a revolution] by Colonel 
Don Mariano Ignacio Prado, and a war with 
Spain practically ended with the repulse of the 
Spanish fleet from Callao on May 2ud, 1866 The 
war was unjust, the pretext being the alleged 
ill-treatment of some Spanish immigrants at an 
estate called Talambo, in the coast valley of 
Jequetepeque, which might easily have been ar- 
ranged by arbitration. But the success at Callao 
aroused the enthusiasm of the people and excited 
strong patriotic feelings. Colonel Don José 
Balta was clected President of Peru on August 
2nd, 1868, the present Constitution having been 
prociatmed on August Sist, 1867 The Senate 
is composed of Deputies of the Provinces, with 
& property qualification, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of members nominated by electoral 
colleges of provinces anil districts, one member 
for every 20,000 inhubitants. The district col- 
leges choose deputies to the frovincial colleges, 
who elect the representatives to Congress, There 
fre 44 senators and 110 representatives. Execu- 
tive power is in the hands of a President and 
Vice. ident, elected for four yeurs, with a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. . . . The government 
of Colonel Balta entered upon a career of wild 
extravagance, and pushed forward the execution 
of railways and other public works with feverish 
haste, bringing ruin upon the country, It 
ix sad that _o wretched military outh in 
which the President was killed on Jul th, 
187%, should have given it a tragic termination. 
On August 2nd, 1873, Don Manuel Purto 
Constitutional President of Peru. He 
wae apes civilian that had been elected. . . . 
He the helm at a period of great finan- 
chat iumteulty. and he undertook s thankless but 
Patriotic it. . He was the best President 
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that Peru has ever known. When his term of 
office came to an end, he was peacefully suc- 
ceeded, on August 2nd, 1876, by General Don 
Masiane Ignacio Prado,” —C. R. Markbam, Peru, 

A, D. 1879-1884.--The disastrous wai with 
Chile. See Came: A. D, 1883-1884. 

A. D, 1886-1: low recovery.— Since the 
close of the war with Chile, Peru has been slowly 
recovering from its destructive effects, General 
suceres became President in 1886, and was suc- 
«led in 1890 by General Hemnigio Morales 
Bermudez, whose term expires in 1804, 
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PERUGIA, Early history of. See Pervsra. 

ppUnder the domination of the Baglioni, See 
AGLIONT 
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PERUS, The Two.— Upper Peru and Lower 
Peru of the older Spanish viceroyalty are repre- 
sented, at the present time, the former by the 
i ublic of Bolivia, the latter by the Republic 
of Peru 

PERUSIA, The war of.—In the second year 
of the triumvirate Of Octavius, Antony and 
idus, Antony being in the east, his wife Fulvia 
and his brother fomented a revolt in Italy against 
Octavius, which forced the latter for a time to 
quit Rome But his coolness, with the ener; 
and ability of his friend Agrippa, overcame the 
conspiracy. The army of the insurgents was 
blockaded in Perusia (modern Perugia) and sus- 
tained a siege of several months, so obstinate that 
the whole affair came to be called the war of 
Perusia The siege was distinguished by a 
peculiar horror, for the slaves of the city were 
deliberately starved to death, being denied food 
and also dented escape, lest the besiegers should 
learn of the scarcity within the walls.—C. Meri- 
vale, list of Rome, ch 27 

PERUVIAN BARK, Introduction of. See 
Mepicat Scrence. 177H Century, 

PERUVIAN QUIPU. See Qurrv. 

PES, The. See Foor, Tar Roman, 

PESHWA OF THE MAHRATTAS, The. 
See Inpra: A D. 1662-1748; 1798-1805; and 
1816-1819. 

PESO DE ORO. Bee Spanien Cora. 

PESTALOZZI, and educational reform. 
See Epucation, Mopern: Rerorme, &.: A. D. 
1798-1827 





gigs 
PESTH: A, D, 1241,—Destruction by the 
Mongols. See Moxaois. A _D 1299-1 
‘A. D. 1872.—Union with Buda. See Bua- 
Pestn 
—~— 


PESTILENCE,. See Piacus. 

PETALISM,.— A vote of banishment which 
the ancient Syracusans brought into practice for 
a time, iu imitation of the Ostracism of the 
Athenians,— (see Osrracism). The name of the 
citizen to be banished was written, at Syracuse, 
on olive leaves, instead of on shells, as at Athens. 
Hence the name, petalism.—Diodoru: tstoric 
Library, bk. 11, ch. 26 

PETER, Latin Emperor at Constantinople 
Romauia), A.D £217-1219..... Peter I. (called 

he Great), Czar of Russia, 1689-1725..... 
Peter I, King of Aragon and Navarre, 1004— 
1104.....Peter1., King of Hu: ', 1088-1046. 

...Peter Il., Czar of Russia, 1727-1780..... 
Peter II., King of Aragon, 1196-1213,....Peter 
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IL, King of Sicily, 1837-1342 ..Peter III, 
Czar of Russia, 1762 ...Peter IlI., King of 
Aragon, 1276-1285, King of Sicily, 1283-1 
...-Peter IV., King of Aragon, 1836-1387 
Peter the Hermit’s Crusade. Scc Crusapes: 
AD, 1uv4—10u5 , and 1096-1099. 

PETER, Saint. Sev Paracy, 

PETERBOROUGH, Earl of, and the siege 
of Barcelona, See Srain AD 1705 

PETERLOO, Massacre of. See ENoLAND: 
A.D. 1816-1820. 

PETER’S PENCE.—King Offa, of the old 
English kingdom of Mercia, procured, by a 
Mberal tribute to Rome, a new archbishopric for 
Lichfield, thus dividing the province of Canter- 
bury “This payment  . is probably the 
origin of the Rom-feoh, or Peter's pence, a tax 
of a penny on every hearth, which was collected 
{in Bugland} and ‘sent to Rome from the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, and was a subject 
of frequent legislation But the archiepiscopate 
of Lichfield scarcely survived its founder "—W. 
Stubbs, Const ist of Eng, ch 8, sect 86(r 1) 

PETERSBURG, Siege and evacuation of. 
Seo Unrrep Siates or Am - A. 1) 1864 JuNE 
Virewuia), (Jtia Viner), (Avousr. Vin 
arta), 1865 (Mancn—Apeu.. VinGinta) 

PETERSHAM, Rout of Shays’ rebels at. 
See Massacuuserrs A D 1786-1787 

PETERVARDEIN, Battle of (1716). Sec 
Hoxoany: A J) 1609-1718 

PETILIA, Battle at. See Spartacus, Ris 


ING OF 
PETIT SERJEANTY. See Feupat Tex 


URES 
PETITION OF RIGHT, The. Sce Ene 
Land A _D 162551628, and 1628 
PETITS MAITRES, Les. 
A. D 1650-1651 
PETRA, Arabia.—The rx k-city of the Naba 
theans See NaBATHEANS 
PETRA, Illyricum: Czsar’s blockade of 
Pompeius. See Rome BC 48 
PETRA, Lazica, See Lazica 
PETROBRUSIANS. — HENRICIANS.— 
“The heretic who, for above twenty years, at- 
tempted a restoration of a simple religion in 
Bouthern France, the well huown Pierre de 
Bruys, a native of Gap or Embrun, . Warred 
against images and all other visible emblems of 
worship; he questioned the expediency of infant 
baptism, the soundness of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and opposed prayers for the dead , 
but he professed poverty for himself, and would 
have equally enforced it upon al) the ministers 
of the altar.” He protested against the payment 
of tithes, and it was, most probably, owing to 
this last, the most heinous of all offences, thut he 
‘was, towards 1130, burnt with slow fire by a 
populace maddened by the priests, at St. Gilles, 
on the Rhone. . . . His foilowers rallied. . . 
and changed their name of Petrobrusians into 
that of Henricians, when the mantle of their first 
master rested on the shoulders of Hen p- 
by Mosheim [Eccles. Hist., v. 2] 
nan Italian Eremite monk.” 
(A, Gallenga), Hrd Doleino and his Times, ch. 1. 
PETROCORH, The.—A Gallic tribe es- 
tablished in the ancient Péri, |, the modern 
French department of the Dot .—Napoleon 
ethic ce st ate 
een Oo! . 
11Ttte8 oa am 








See France 
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PETRONIUS MAXIMUS, Roman Em 
peror (Western), A. D. 455. 

PEUCINI, The.—“The Peucint derived 
their naine from the little island Peuce (Piczino) 
at the mouth of the Danube Pliny (iv. iS 
speaks of them us a German people bordering on 
the Daci. They would thus stretch through 
Moldavia from the Carpathian Mountains to the 
Bluck Sea. Under the name Bastarme they are 
mentioned by Livy (xl. 57, 58) a3 a powerful 
people, who helped Philip, king of Macedonia, 
in his wars with the Romans — Plutarch (‘Life 
of Paullus Zmilius,' ch ix) says they were the 
same us the Galaue, who dwelt round the Ister 
(Danube) If 80, they were Gauls, which Livy 
also implies "— Church and Brodribb, Geog. 
Notes to Tha Germany of Tacitus 

PEUKETIANS, The. See (Enorrians 

PEUTINGERIAN TABLE, The.— This is 
the name given to the only copy which hue sur- 
vived of a Romun official road chart. Tables 
of tins kind were not maps in the proper sense of 
the term, but were rather diagrams drawn pur- 
posely out of proportion, on which the public 
Fonds were pengeeted ina panoramic view ‘The 
luntnde and Jongitude and the posifions of 
rivers and mountatns were disregarded so far as 
they might mterfere with the display of the 
provinces, the outlines bemg fluttencd out to suit 
the shape of a roll of parchment, but the dis- 
tances between the statious were inserted in nu- 
metals so that an extract from the record might 
be used asa supplement to the tuble of mileage 
m the road book — The eopy now remaining de- 
rives tx name from Conrad Peutinger of Augs- 
burg i whose brary it way found on his death 
mm 147 It is supposed to hive been brought to 
Europe from a monastery in the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and to bive been a copy taken by 
some thirteenth century scribe from an original 
assigned to the begining of the fourth century 
or the end of the third "—C Elton, Origins of 
English Hest , ch 11 and plate T 

Aso ins WOM Ramsay, Ist Qeog of Asia 
Minor, pt 1, ch 8 

PEVENSEY.— The landing place of William 
the Conquerer, September 28, 4 D_ 1066, when 
he came to win the crown of England. See, also, 
ANDERIDA 

PFALZ.—PFALZGRAF.— In German, the 
term signifying Palatine and PaLating Count, 
which see 

PHACUSEH. See Jews. 
RE Exopus. 

PHA ACIANS, The.—‘ We are wholly at a 
loss to expluin the reasons that led the Greeks {n 
early times... to treut the Pheacians [of 
Homer's Odyssey] as  IYstorical people, and to 
identify the Homeric Scheria with the island of 
Corcyra (modern Corfu]. ... We muet... 
be content to banish the kindly and hospitable 
Phmacians, a8 well as the barbarous Oyclopes 
and Lestrygones, to that outer zone of the 
Homeric world, in which everything was still 
shrouded in @ veil of marvel and mystery.”— 
E. H Bunbury, Hist of Ancient Geog, oh. 8, 


sect. 8 WN 1). 
PHALANGITES, The.—The soldiers of the 
Macedonian \ pialan 
PHALANX, The Macedonian, -— ‘The 


main body, the phalanx —or pha- 
Tanx, an it was sometimes called. to mark Uti 
four division, exch beariag 
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it was formed of 
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the same name—presented a mass of 18,000 
men, which was distributed, at least by Alex- 
ander, into six brigades of 3,000 each, formid- 
able in its aspect, and, on ground suited to 
ita operations, irresistible in its attacks. The 
phalangite soldier wore the usual defensive 
armour of the Greek heavy infantry, helmet, 
breast-plate, and greaves; and almost the whole 
frout of his person was covered with the long 
shield called the aspis. His weapons were a 
aword, long enough to enable a man in the sec- 
rank to reach an enemy who had come to 
close quarters with the comrade who stood be- 
fore him, and the celebrated spear, known by 
the Macedonian name sarissa, four and twenty 
feet long. The sarissa, when couched, projected 
eighteen feet in front of the soldier, and th 
apace between the ranks was such that those of 
the second rank were fifteen, those of the third 
twelve, those of the fourth nine, those of the 
fifth six, and those of the sixth three fect in ad- 
vance of the first line; so that the man at the 
head of the file was guarded on each side by the 
points of six spears. The ordinary depth of the 
phalanx was of sixteen ranks The men who 
stood far behind to use their surissas, and 
who therefore kept them raised until they ad 
vanced to fill u vacant place, still added to the 
pressure of the mass. As the efficacy of the 
phalanx depended on its compactness, and this 
again on the uniformity of its movements, the 
reatent care was taken fo select the best soldiers 
for the foremost ard hindmost ranks—the 
frames, as it were, of the engine. The bulk and 
core of the phalanx consisted of Macedonians; 
but it. was composed in part of foreign troops. 
—C. Thirlwall. Hist. of Greece, ch 48 
PHALARIS, Brazen bull of.— Epistles of. 
—Phualuris is said to have been a mau who 
made himself tyrant of the Gre of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, about 570 B C., and who dis- 
tinguished himself above all others of his kind 
by his cruelties, He seems to have been espe- 
cially infamous in early times on account of his 
brazen bull. “This piece of mechanism was 
hollow, and sufficiently capacious to contain one 
or more victims enclosed within it, to perish in 
tortures when the metal was heated: the cries of 
these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings 
of the anhalt The artist was named Perillus, 
and is said to have been himself the first person 
burnt in it by order of the despot."—G. Grote, 
Hist, Greece, pt. 2, ch. 43.—At a later time 
Phalaris was represented us having been a man 
of culture and letters, und certain Epistles were 
ascribed to him which most scholars now regard 
as forgeries, The famous treatise of Bentley is 
thought to have settled the question 
PHALERUM. Bee Prneus. 
PHANARIOTS, The.—“ The reduction of 
Constantinople, in 1458, was mainly achieved by 
the ‘extraordinary exploit of Mahomet Il. in 
transporting his galloye from the Bosphorus to 
the interior of the harbour, by dragying them 
over Innd from Dolma Bactche, and again launch- 
ing them opposite to the quarter denominated 
the Phanar, from a lantern suspended over the 
me which there communicates with the city. 
inhabitants of this district, either from 
terror or , are said to have subsequently 
thrown ‘open a ge to the conqueror; and 
iomet, as a remuueration, xssigned them 
for their residegee this portion of Constantinople, 
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which has since continued to be occupied by the 
Patriarch and the most distinguished families of 
the Greeks. It is only, however, within the last 
century and a half that the Phanariots have at- 
tained any distinction beyond that of merchants 
and bankers, or that their name, from merely 
designating their resideuce, has been used to in- 
dicate their diplomatic employments,"—Sir J. E. 
Tennent, Hist. of Modern Greece, ch. 12 (0. 2). 

Auso my: E. A. Freeman, The Ottoman Power 
‘4.—J. Samuelson, Roumania, Past 
, ch. 18, vect. 8-7. 

PHARAOH, The title—The title Pharaoh 
which was given to the kings of ancient Egypt, 
“appears on the monuments as pirua, ‘great 
house,’ the palace in which the king lived being 
used to denote the king himself, just as in our 
own time the ‘porte’ or gate of palace Res 
become synonymous with the Turkish Sultan.”— 
AH. Sayce Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
mente, ch. 2. 

PHARAOHITES. See Grpstes. 

PHARISEES, The. See CHasmm; 


Sappucres. 
PF alec Battle of. See Rome: B. C. 
AND GORHAM'S PUR- 


PHELPS’ 
CHASE. See New York: A. D. 1786-1799. 
PHERZ.—A town in ancient Thessaly which 
acquired un evil fame in Greek history, during 
the fourth century, B. C., by the power and the 
cruelty of the tyrants who ruled it and who ex- 
tended their sway for a time over the greater 
part of Thessaly. Jason und Alexander were 
the most notorious of the brood 
PHILADELPHIA, Asia Minor.— The cit) 
of Philadelphia, founded by Attalus Philadel- 
phus of Pergamum, in eastern Lydia, not far 
fiom Sardes, was one in which Christianity 
flourished at au early day, und which prospered 
for several centuries, notwithstanding repeated 
calamities of earthquake It was the last com- 
munity of Greeks in Asia Minor which retaiped 
its independence of the Turks. It stood out for 
two generations in the midst of the Seljouk 
‘Turks, after all around it had succumbed. “Tho 
brave city was finally taken by the Ottoman 
sultan, Bayezid, or Bajazet, about 1890. The 
Turks then gave it the name Alashehr.—@. Fin- 
lay, Hist. of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, 
bK.'4, ch. 2, sect. 4 (ec. 2). 
jase ene, 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn: A. D. 1641.— 
The first settlement, by New Haven colonists. 
See New Jersey: A. D. 1640-1655. 
‘A. D. 1682-1685. 
city. See PennsyLvanra: A. D, 1682-1685. 
x D. 1686-1692.— Bradford's Press. 
PRINTING AND THE PRESS: D, 1535-1709. 
A.D. 1701.—Chartered as acity. See Pann- 
syivanta: A. D. 1701-1718. 
A. D. 1719-1729.—The first newspapers.— 
"sadvent. See Puitine: A. D, 1704- 





and 




















ree 
1729. 

A, D. 1765.—Patriotic self-denials.— Non- 
importation agreements, Unrrep States 
or Am.: A. D. 1764-1767. 

A. D. 1774.—The First Continental Con- 
gress. See Unirep States or Am.: A. D. 1774 
(SEPTEMBER), and (SEPrEMBER—OCTOBER). 

A. D. 1775.—Reception of the news of Lex- 
ington and Concord. See UNITED StaTEs oF 
As.: A.D. 1775 (ApRu—Jonz). 
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A. D. 1775.—The Second Continental Con- 
as, See Unrrep States or Am.: A. D, 1775 
.Y—AUGUBT). 

A. D. 1777.—The British army in the city. 

—Removal of Congress to York. See Uxirao 
Sratss or Am.: A.D. 1777 (Januany—Drcem- 


BER). 

A. D. 1777-1778.—The gay winter with the 
British inthe a —The Bette of the Kegs. 
—The Mischianza.—‘ The year 1778 found 
British at Philadelphia in snug quarters, unem- 
barrassed by the cares of the field, and, except for 
occasional] detachments, free from other military 
duties than the necessary details of garrison life. 
‘The trifling affairs that occurred during the re- 
mainder of the season served rather asa zest to the 
pleasures which engaged them than as a serious 
occupation. . . . No sooner were they settled in 
their winter-quarters than the English set on foot 
scenes of gayety that were long remembered, 
and often with regret, by the younger part of 
the local gentry... ./ Of all the band, no one 
seems to have created such a pleasing impression 
or to have been 80 dong admiringly remembered 
as André. His name in our own days lingered 
on the lips of every aged woman whose youth 
bad seen Boe a belle in the royal lines. . . . The 
military feats about Philadelphia, in the earlier 
part of 1778, were neither numerous or impor- 
tant. Howe aimed at little more than keeping 4 
passage clear for the country-people, within cer- 
tain bounds, to come in with marketing. The 
incident known as the Battle of the Kegs was 
celebrated by Hopkinson in a very amusing song 
that, wedded to the air of Maggy Lander, was 
Jong the favorite of the American military vocal- 
ista; but it hardly seems to have been noticed at 
Philadelphia until the whig version came in. 
The ical newapapers say that, in January, 1778, 
a barrel floating down the Delaware being taken 
up by some boys exploded in their hands, and 
killed or maimed one of them. A few da} 
after, some of the transports fired a few guns 
several other kegs that appeared on the tide; 
but no particular notice of the occurrence was 
taken. These joes were sent down in the 
hope ‘that they Would damage the shipping.” 
‘When Hawe was displaced from the command 
‘and recalled, his officers, among whom he was 
very popular, resolved ‘‘to commemorate their 
esteem for him by an entertainment not leas novel 
than splendid. This was the femous Mischianza 
[or Meschianza] of the 18th of May, 1778; the 
various nature of which is expressed by its 
name,‘ while {ts conception is evidently taken 
from Lord Derby's fete champétre at The Oaks, 
June Sth, 1774, on occasion of Lord Stanley's 








mai to the Duke of seamtlioe's dau; aie 
hae Te; or aquatic procession, in 
Mischianza yas figgeeted E = 


by a like t on 
the Thames, June 28rd, t5. ° A cack 
‘tournament—perbaps the first in America — 
Was @ part of the Ay otal Sargent, Life of 


bay to lohn. André, 
in: J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, Hist. 
Philadelphia, ch. 17 (2. 1). —A. H. Wharton, 
h Colonial Doorway, ch, 2. 
A. D. 1778, — Evacuation by the British. 
a cane States or Au.: A. D. 1778 
ORE) 
A, D. ayes — Founding of the Penn- 
Papers nak andthe Banke Moet damgtice, 
Momny axp Banxina: A, D, 1780-179 
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A. D. 1787.— The sitting of the Federal 
Constitutional Convention. See Unirep 
States or Am.: A. D. 1787. 

A.D, 1876.—The Centennial Exhibition, 
See Unrrep States or Am.: A. D. 1878. 


ee ge 

PHILADELPHIA, Tenn., Battle at. Sce 
Unrrep Srares or Ax.: A. D, 1868 (Octonen 
—Decemmun: TERNEssKs). 

PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY COM- 
PANY. See Lisxantes, Mopenn: Unrrep 
Srares of AM. 

PHILIP, Roman Emperor, A. D. 244-249. 
....Philip, King of Macedon, The ascendancy 
in Greece of, See Guexck: B.C. 859-858, and 
857-86.....Philip, King of the Pokanokets, 
and his war with the English. Sec New Exo: 
uaxp: A. D.1674-1675, to 1676-1678... . .Philip, 
King of Sweden, 1112-1118... Philip (calle 
The Bold), Duke of Burgundy, 1868-1404 
Philip (called The Good), Duke of Burgundy, 
1418-1467... Philip I. King of France, 1060- 
1108... Philip Il, (called Augustus), King of 
France, 1180-1228... Philip I1., King of the 
Two Sicilies, 1554-1508; Duke of Burgundy, 
1555-1598; King of Spain, 1556-1598; King of 
Portugal, 1580-1598... ..Philip I11. (called The 
Bold), King of France, 1270-1285... .Philip 
IIl., King of Spain, Portugal and the Two 
Sicilies, and Duke of Burgundy, 1508-1621... 
Philip IV. (called The Fair), King of Fran 
1285-1814... .Philip IV., King of Spain, 162: 
1665; King of Portugal, 1621-1640. .. 'Phili 
V., Kin 
...-Philip V., King 
Spanish-Bourbon  Itne), 

+» King of France (the first king of the 
House of Valois), 1328-1350. 

jattle of (1645). See 
D. 1644-1645, 


Founded by Philip of Macedo- 
in the district of Pangaeus. 
ISLANDS.—The archipel- 
ago known as the Philippine Islands (named in 
honor of Philip II. of Spain), stretching, between 
the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean, through 16 
degrecs of latitude and 9 of longitude, almost 
from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, con- 
tains, according to Spanish accounts, 408 habit- 
able islands, besides many hundreds of small and 
worthless rocky islets. Luzon and Mindanao, 
each larger than Ireland, are the most consider- 
able in size. The Jand area of the whole arch! 
paseo is said to be about 114,000 square miles, 
‘he archipelago was discovered by Magellan (or 
Magalbaes) in 1521, and Spanish conquest and 
settlement was begun inJ565. Manila, the capi- 
tal, on the island of Luzoh, was founded in 1571. 
It cannot be said that the supremacy of Spain 
was ever made complete, especially if the Sulu 
group of islands, at the southern extremity of 
the archipelago, is considered to belong to it. 
The Mohammedan Sultan of Sulu appears to be 
a quite substantial sovereign, though the Span- 
jards claim tribute from him, ' In those islands, 
as Crroustiont the archipelago, the natives are 
mostly of the Malayan race. Great tribal varia- 
tions, however, appear. The Taguls of Luzon 
and the Visayas or Bisayans of several other 
jsyan in origin, are quite distinct 
les. These are the largest of 
y stock; but there are several: others, 
taineer tribes of Neggito’ origta, : 


















PHILIPHAUGH, 
Scornanp: A. 
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‘a considerable immigrant population of Chinese. 
More extensively than in other regions of the 
‘eastern world, the natives have accepted the Chris- 
tian religion Of the mode in which the Span- 
jards established their rule, and in which they 
have exercised it, Dr Jagor, who published an 
account of travels in the Philippines, in 1875, 
has this to say. ' The character of the people, 
as well as their political disposition, favoured 
the occupancy. There was no mighty powrr, 
no old dynasty, no influential prey dommmation 
to overcome, no traditions of national pride to 
auppreas, The natives were either heathens, or 
recently prosely tized superficially to Islamisn 
and lived under numerous petty chiefs, who rul 
them despotically, made war upon one another, 
and were easily subdued The Spannrds 
limited the power of the petty chiefs, upheld 
slavery, and abolished hereditary nobility and 
dignity, substituting in its place an aristocracy 
created by themselves for services rendered to 
the state, but they carried out all they: changes 
very gradually and cautiously ‘The old usages 
and laws, so long as they did not interfere with 








the natural course of government remand un- | 


touched” In its early days, Dr Jugor beli 
that the Spanish rulein these islands was always 
a mild one, not because the laws, which treated 
the Indians ke children, were wonderfully gen 
tle, but Lecause the causes did not exist which 
eased such scandalous cruelties in Spanish 
America and in the colomes of other nations 
It was fortunate for the natives that their islands 
possessed no wealth, in the shape of precious 
stones or costly spies In the carher days of 
maritime traffic there was httle possibility of ea 
porting the numerous agncultural productions 
of the colony , and it was scarcely worth while, 
therefore, to make the most of the land The 
few Spaniards who resided mm the colony found 
such an easy method of making money in the 
commerce with China and Mexico, that they held 
themeelves aloof from all economic enterprises 

... Taking into consideration the wearisome 
and dangerous navigation of the time. it was, 
moreover, impossible for the Spaniards, upon 
whom their too large possessions in America 
already imposed an ¢xhausting man tax, to main- 
tain a strong armed force in the Philippines 
The aubjection .. . was chiefly accomphsbed by 
the assistance of the monastic orders, whose mis- 
sionarics were taught to employ extreme pru- 
dence and patience. The Plulippines were thus 
principally won by a peaceful conquest. The 
taxes laid upon the natives were so trifling that 
they did not suffice for the administration of the 
colony. The difference was covered by yearly 
contributions from Mexico The extortions of 
‘unconscientious officials were by no means con- 
spicuous by their absence Cruelties, however, 
such aa were practised in the American mining 
pio] or in the manufactures of Quito, never 
eet in the Philippines. . . . The only tax 
which the Indians pay fs the poil-tax, known as 
the * to,’ which originally, 800 years ago, 
Amounted to one dollar for every pair of adults 
+. , By degrees the tax has been taised to two 
and one-sixteenth dollars... Besides this, every 
‘man has to give forty days’ labour every year to 
the state... . The little use, however, that is 
made of these services is shown by the fact that 
br iehe) in release from them for @ sum 
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No personal service is required of women” The 
writer found, however, a most wicked and cruel 
oppression of the native peasantry being exer- 
cleed, at the period of bis sojourn, in the man 
ugement of the monopoly of tobacco culture 
which the Spanish government muntains By 
seizure of their flelds, by compulsion of their 
labour, by defrauding them of payments for the 
product, even at prices which are pittances, 
arbitrarily fixed, the wretched peasants were 
heurtlessly abused ‘There have been many re- 
volts, but none “of any great danger to the 
Spanish rule The discontent has always been 
confined to a single distuct, as the vutives do 
not form a united nation; neither the bond of 
common speech nor a general interest bindin; 

the different tribes together . . . Half castes and 
ercoles are not, as they formerly were in 
America, excluded from all official appointments ; 





| but they feel burt and injured through the crowda 


of place hunters winch the frequent changes of 
Ministers send to Manilla ” ' The influence, also,” 
wrote Dr Jagor, “of the American element, is 
18 at least visible on the horizon, and will be 
more noticeable when the relations increase be- 
tucen the two countrics At present they are 
very. slender In proportion as the navi- 
gation of the west coast of America extends the 
influence of the Americun clement over the South 
Sct thecuptivating, magic power which the great 
repubhe exeras¢s over the Spanish colovies will 
not fail to make itself fult also in the Philippines, 
The Amencans are evidently destined to bring to 
a full development the germs originated by the 
Spamards ” All things considered, it is the opin- 
rou of ts careful observer und candid writer, 
that “ credit is certawly due to Spain for havin; 
Lettered the Condinon of a people who, though 
comparatively speahing Inghly civilized! zet, 
being continually distracted by petty wars, 
sunk into a disordered and uncultivated state, 
‘The inhabitants of these beautiful islands, upon 
the whole, may well be considered to have lived 
as comfortably during the last hundred years, 
protected fromn all external enemies and governed 
by mild laws, as those of agy other tropical 
country under native or Eurépean sway... . 
The monks . have certainly had am essential 
part in the production of the results "—F. Jagor, 
Tratels in the Philyynnes, ch 4, 2%, and 2. 

PHILIPPI, Battles of (B. C. 42). See 
Rome: BC 44-42 

PHILIPPI, West Va., Battle’ of. See 
Unirep Siaigs or Am; A D 1861 (Jone— 
Jey: West Viner). 

PHILIPPICS OF DEMOSTHENES, 
The. Sve Greece: B C_357-386, and 351-948, 

PHILIPPOPOLIS, Capture of, by the 
Goths. See Gorus; A D. 1. 


ales lcsdis 
PHILIPSBURG: A. D. 1644.—Taken by 
the French, See GERMAXY: A. D. 1643-1644, 
A. D. 1648.—Right of garrisoning secured 
to France. See Germany: A D. 1648, 
A. D. 1676.—Taken by Imperialists. See 
NETHERLANDS (Hottanp): A. D 1674-1678, 





A 2. 1679.—Given up by France. See Niae- 

are greyed d_reduction by the 

. 1734.—Siege an uction ie 
Freach. ‘ee 





Fraxce: A. D. 1783-1735. 
—i 
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The—‘‘One small nation 
alone, of all which 


dwelt on the land claimed by 
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Israel, permanently refused to amalgamate ttself 
with the circumcised peoples, — namely the un- 
eircumciiied Philistines. They occupied the lots 
which ought to have been conquered by Dan and 
Bimeon, and had five principal citics, Gaza, 
Askelon, Ashdod, Guth and Ekron, of which the 
three first aro on the sea-coast. Ashdod and 
Gaza were places of great strength, capable of 
Jong resisting the efforts of Egyptian and Greek 
warfare. The Philistincs cannot have been a 
populous nation, but they were far more ad- 
vanced in the arts of peace and war than the 
Hebrews, Their position commanded the land- 
traffic between Egypt and Cunuan, and gave them 
access to the sea; hence perhaps their weulth 
and comparatively advanced civilization. Some 
learned men give credit to an account in San- 
ebouiathon, that they came from Crete.” They 
gave their name to Palestine. —F. W. New- 
man, fftxt. of the Hebrew Monarchy, ch, 2.— 
“Where the Philistines came from, and what 
they originally were, is not clear. ‘That they 
‘moved up the coast from Egypt is certain; that 
they came from Kuphtor is also certain, But it 
by ho means follows, as some argue, that Kaph- 
tor aud Egypt are the same region... . It up 
pears more sufe td identify Kephtor with” Crete. 
“* But to have traced the Philistines to Crete is not 
to have cleared up their origin, for carly Crete 
was full of tribes from both exst and west... . 
‘Take them as a whole, avd the Philistines appear 
8 Semitic people.”—George Adam Smith, His- 
torical Geog. of the Holy Land, ch. 9. 

‘Axso in; Dean Stanley, Lect’s on the Hist. of 
the Jewish Church, lect. 16.— 1. Ewald, Hist. of 
Israel, bk, 2, sect. 3.—See, also, Jews: Tae Con- 
Quest oF CANAAN, and after. 

PHILOCRATES, The Peace of. See 

B. C_ 357-336. 


REECE: B. C. . 
PHLIUS, Siege of.—Phlius, the chief city 
of the emall’mountain state of Phliasia, ia the 
northeastern corner of Peloponnesus, adjoining 
os and ‘Arcadia, made an heroic effort, B. C. 

; to maipttin its liberties against Sparta. 
Under a valiant leader, Delphion, it endured a 
siege which lasted more than an entire year. 
When forced to surrender, in the end, it was 
treated ret terrible severity by the Spartan 
Mog, : llaus.—E. Curtius, Hest. of Greece, bk. 
PHOCZANS, OR PHOKZANS, The.— 
“The citizens of Phocea had been the last on 
the coast-ling of Ionia [see Asta Minor: Tue 
Greex Covontes] to settle down to a condition 
of tranquillity. They had no bullding-ground 
‘but a rocky insula, where they found so little 
Space over which to spread at their case that this 
‘wery circu! ce made them a thorough people 
of sailors. In a¢cordance with their local situa- 
tion ey had turned to the waters of the Pontus, 
established settlements on the Dardanelles and 
the Black Sea, and taken part in the trade with 
Egypt. Here however they were unable to hold 
it own by the side of the Milesians, . . . and 

Phoceahs accord! 


te gly saw themselves 
obliged to look westward and to follow the 
rit of ’Chalcidian navigation. . .. It was 
thos the lonian Phoceans came into the 


‘wmestern sea, Prin teeced teen She rst $0 ne. 
‘custom themselves to long distant vo; 
instead of the summer trips of ‘the other 


maritime cities, became notabl; and 
‘heroic: sailors. They ‘began whete fan] left 
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off; they madé vayages of discovery into 
avoided by others; ‘they remaii od Bb Sea even 
when the skies already showed signs of approach- 
ing winter and the observation of the stars be- 
came difficult. They built their ships long aud 
slim, in order to increase their agility ; their mer- 
chant vessels were at the sume time men-of-war, 
. .. They entered those parts of the Adriatic 
which most abound in rocks, and circumnavi- 
gated the islundg of the Tyrrhenian sea in spite 
of the Carthaginlan guard-ships; they sought 
ont the bays of Campania and the mouths of the 
Tiber and Arnus; they proceeded farther, past 
the Alpine ranges, along the const ns far as the 
mouth of the Rhodauus, and finully reached 
Iberia, with whose rich treasures of precious 
metals they had first become acquainted on the 
coast of Italy... . During the period when 
Tonia began to be hard pressed by the Lydiuns, 
the Phocwans, who had hitherto contented them- 
selves with small commercial settlements, in their 
turn proceeded to the foundation of cities in 
Gaul and Iberia. ‘The mouth of the Rhodanus 
fie Rhone] was of especial importance to them 
for the purposes of land and sea trade... . 
Maan [modern Marseilles], from the forty-fifth 
Olynpi (B. C. 600] became a fixed seat of 
Hellenic culture in the land of the Celts, despite 
the hostility of the piratical tribes of Liguria 
and the Punic fle Large fisherivs were estab- 
lished on the shore; and the stony soil in the 

















- immediate vicinity ‘of the city itself was con- 


verted into vine and olive plantations. The 
roads leading inland were made level, which 
brought the products of the country to the 
mouth of the Rhone; and in the Celtic towns 
were set up mercantile establishments, which 
collected at Massalia the loads of British tin, of 
inestimable value for the manufacture of copper, 
while wine and oil, as well as works of art, par- 
ticularly copper utensils, were supplied to the 
interior. A totally new horizon opened for Hel- 
lenic inquiry.”—E. Curtius, Hist. of Greece, bk. 
2, ch. 3.—See, also, Asta Mrnon: B. C. 724-589. 

FROCAS; Roman Emperor (Eastern), A. D. 

a 


PHOCIANS, The. 
PHOCION, Execution of. 
B.C. 831-812. 
PHOCIS: B. C. 357-346.—Seizure of Del- 
ii—The Ten Years red War with 
ebes.—Intervention of Philip of Macedon. 
Feng paistment by his band. See Guszox: 


B.C. 

PHCENICIANS:: Origin and early history. 
qSommerce.—Colonige.— The traditions of 
the Pheeniciane collected at Tyre itself by Heros 
dotus . . . ; those of the inhabitante of South- 


See Proxrans. 
See Grenoe: 


Chaldee original of the book of ‘Nabat 
Agriculture’ was revised —all 
that the Canasnites ot first lived near the Cush- 


modern Arabia, Pifny speaks of 
fend of Canaan tn this neighbourkood, in his 
. . According to Trogus Porapetus, the 
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wards Southern Syria, The'traditions preserved 
in ‘Nabathwan culture’ state, on the con- 
trary, that they, were violently expelled, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with the Cushite monarchs 
of Babylon of the dynasty of Nimrad; and 
this is also the account given by the Arabian 
historians. . . . The entry of the Canaanites into 
Palestine, and their settlement in the entire 
try altuated between the sca and th 
Jordan, must... be placed between the period 
when the twelfth dynasty governed Egypt and 
that when the Elamite king, Chedorlaomer, 
reigned as suzeruin over all the Tigro- Euphrates 
bela. This lntaga us approximately between 
2400 and 2300 B CG. , . . The Sidonians formed 
the first settlement, and always remained at the 
head of the Phoenician nation, which, at all per- 
iods of its history, even when joined by other 
peoples of the same race, called itself both *( 
naanite’ and ‘didonian’. . . The Greck name, 
Phanicians, of unknown origin, must not be ap 
pa to the whole of the nations of the race of 
naan who settled in Southern + » it be 
Tongs to the Cannunites of the sea coust only, who 
were always widely separated from the others 
Pheenicia, in both” classical history and geog- 
raphy, is merely that very narrow tract of 
land, hemmed in by mountains and sea, extend- 
ing from Aradus on the north to the town of 
Acco on the south.”—F, Lenormant, Muaual of 
Ancient Liat. of the East, bk, 6, ch. 1. Renan 
gums up the evidence when 
eater number of todern 
lemonstrated, that the primitive abode of the 
Pheenicians must be placed on the Lower Eu- 
phrates, in the centre of the great commercial 
and maritime establishments of the Persian Gulf, 
conformably to the unsnimous witness of an- 
tiquity.’ The date, the causes, and the cireum- 
stances of the migration are involved 1m equal ob- 
security. The motive for it assigned by Justin is 
absurd, since no nation ever undertook a Jong and 
difficult migration on account of an earthquake, 
If we may resort to conjecture we should be in- 
clined to suggest that the spirit of adventure 
gave the first impulse, und that afterwards the 
unexampled facilities for trade, which the Medi- 
terranean coast was found to possess, attracted a 
continuous flow of immigrants from the sea of 
the Rising to that of the Setting Sun "—G. 
Rawlinson, The Mory of Phanicia, ch. 2.—The 
same, Hist. of Phanicia, ch, 3.—'*The cam- 
Belgas which the Pharaohs undertook aguinst 
yria and the land of the Euphrates after the 
expulsion of the Shepherds could not leave these 
cit ae and othersf unmoved. If the Ze- 
mar of the inscriptions of Tuthmosis Ill. is 
Zemar (Simym) near Aradus, and Arathutu is 
Aradus iteelf, the territories of these cities were 
laid waste by this king in his sixth campaign 
.C.); if Arkatu is Arka, 


































fifteenth campaign (about the year 
. 0.). Sethos I, (1440-1400 B. C.) sub- 
dued the land of Limanon (i. ¢ the region of 
Lebeuon), and caused cedars to be felled there. 
One of his inscriptions mentions Zor, i. ¢. Tyre, 
among the cities conquered by him. ‘Ihe son 
Sethos I., Ramses II., also 
in the first decades of the four- 
fer 
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display the memorial which he caused to be set 
up in the second and third year of his reigd in 
honour of the successes obtained in this rezion 
Tn the fifth year of his reign Ramses, with the 
king of the Cheta, defeats the king of Arathu in 
the neighbourhood of leshu on the Orontes, 
and Ramses TII., about the year 1310 B. C , men- 
tions beside the Cheta who attack Egypt the 
people of Arathu, by which name in the one case 
as in the other, may be meant the warriors of 
Aradus, If Arathu, like Arathutu, is Aradus, 
it follows, from the position which Rumses II. 
and IL give to the pringes of Arathu, that 
beside the power to which the kingdom of the 
Tlittutes had riven about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century B.C, and which it maintained 
to the end of the fourteenth, the Phenician cities 
had assumed an independent position. The suc- 
cesys of the Pharaohs in Syria come to an end 
in the first decades of the fourteenth century. 
Egypt makes peace and enters into <A con- 
tract of murringe with the royal’hOuse of the 
Cheta. The overthrow of the kingdom of 
which succumbed to the attack of 
the Amorites soon after the year 1800 B. C., 
‘t have had a reaction on the cities of the 
cians. Expelled Hittites thust have been 
driven to the coast-land, or have fled thither, and 
in the middie of the thirteenth century the suc- 
cesses gained by the Hebrews who broke in from 
the East, over the Amorites, the settlement of the 
Hicbrews on the mountains of the Amorites [sce 
Jews. Conquest oF CANAAN], must again have 
thrown the vanquished, i. e. the fugitives of this 
nation, towards the coust. With this retirement 
of the older strata of the population of Canaan 
to the coust is conpected the movement which 
from this period emanates from the cousts of the 
Phenicinns, and is directed towards the islands of 
the Mediterranean and the Zgean. It is wae 
that ou this subject only the most.scanty state- 
ments and traces, only the most } ry tra 
ditions have come down to us, so/that we can 
ascertain these advances only in the most waver- 
ing outlines. One hundred miles to the west off 
the coast of Phenicia lies the island of Cypruss 
.... The western writers state that before the 
time of the Trojan war Belus had conquered and 
subjugated the island of Cyprus, ‘abd 
Citiuin belonged to Belus The victorious Belus 
is the Baal of the Phenicians, The date of the 
Trojan war is of no importance for the aettle- 
ment of the Phenicians in Cyprus, for al atater 
ment is found in Virgil only, More important is 
the fact that the settlers brought the Babylonian 
cuneiform writing to Cyprus... . The settle- 
ment of the Sidonians in Cyprus must therefore 
ive taken place before the time ia which thé 
alphabetic writing, i. ¢. the writing specially 
known as Phenician, was in use in Byria, and 
hence at the latest before 1100 B.C. . . . Inthe 
beginning of the tenth century B. O. the cities of 
Cyprus stood under the supremacy of the king 
of Tyre. The island was of , extraordinary 
fertility. The forests furnished wood’ for shj 
building; the mountains concealed rich veing 
the metal which has obtained thename of copper 
fiom this island. Hence it was a very valuable 
acquisition, aa essential strengthening ‘of A 
power of Sidon in the older, and Tyre in 
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er iod. . . . As early ag the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C., we may re the Phenician cities 
sate quutral points of a trade branching east and 
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